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THE FRANCHISE QUESTION. 


ee gossips in print have informed the world that Mr. 
GLapsToNE is much disappointed at the slow progress 
of the debate on the Address. The fact is extremely pro- 
bable, not to say certain; so probable, or rather so certain, 
that, except for a public which loves trivial intelligence in 
an oracular form, it is difficult to see why any one should 
have taken the trouble to mention it. It is merely a fresh 
and not very striking illustration of a peculiarity of the 
Prime Mrnister’s character which is patent to all ob- 
servers, though, by the way, the reader will not find it 
referred to in the decidedly commonplace article on 
Mr. GiapstoyE which opens the November Fortnightly. 
To form plans or expectations entirely inconsistent with 
the probable course of events, and then to be wroth 
with gods and men because the plans go wrong and 
the expectations are not realized, is habitual with Mr. 
Giapstoxe. It is a little pathetic and more than a little 
amusing, but unfortunately, in a man placed as Mr. 
Gtapstove is, the national inconvenience which results 
from it rather obscures its pathetic and amusing aspects. 
No living soul, it may be confidently said, except Mr. 
GtapstonE, believed that the Government plan of an 
Autumn Session which was to be wholly and solely em- 
ployed in concentrating the wrath of the Commons and the 


nation on the wicked Peers had the slightest chance of being” 


carried out. But there is no doubt that Mr. Giapstong, 
himself is convinced that the extreme wickedness of some- 
body (it is not difficult to guess who) is the cause of the 
failure and postponement. In the same way Mr. GLADSTONE, 
in framing the preposterous political programme, in the 
carrying out of which the Autumn Session is only a chapter 
of a book, appears to have left no margin whatever for 

ibilities of resistance or necessities of change. That his 
plan should not be carried out intact, that he should have to 
alter or to concede, are suggestions which assume in his 
eyes a form identical with the suggestion that he should 
wear a white sheet. The utter extravagance, the hopelessly 
unpractical temper which these now historical remarks 
about the white sheet show, would, like his sincere dis- 
appointment at the refusal of Parliament to huddie up the 
Etnies, and cash Mr. Grapstone’s first of exchange at 
once without waiting for second and third, be partly 
amusing and partly pathetic but for the circumstances of 
the case. In the master of a majority a hundred PeaseEs 
strong, this spoiled-child temper is Teeamves as well as 
ridiculous. 

If, however, Mr. Giapstoxe is still shuddering at the 
thought of the white sheet ; if Mr. Jomn Mortuey (no doubt 
after the most serious and honest consideration, but, it 
may be hinted, a little late for a political student, if not 
an active politician, of many years’ standing) has at length 
made up his mind against Second Chambers; if the great 
heart of West Ham is seething with passion against a 
bloated aristocracy, and if Miss Jesse CraicEN, in the in- 
tervals of having fines paid for her by her friends, has de- 
cided that the House of Lords must be forthwith abolished, 
it does not appear that all the Priuwe Munisten’s followers 
are equally stout. In one quarter it has been declared that 
it will be disgraceful if some compromise cannot be found, 
though it is difficult to imagine a compromise which will 
not suggest the baneful idea of sheeting to a mind so de- 
termined to see all things in white as Mr. Guapstong’s: 


Other and much more thoroughgoing supporters entreat 
intelligent Conservatives (the existence of which contra- 
diction in terms appears to be for the sake of argument 
admitted) to tell them why they op separation. The 
objects of these entreaties may be Conservative, but cer- 
tainly cannot be intelligent if they have theslightest difficulty 
in responding, though their eagerness to do so may be a little 
dashed | by remembering that the response has been given 
over and over again, without apparently satisfying the curi- 
osity of the Radical Rosa Darties. To put the thing in a 
new and appropriate form, Conservatives and Liberals, in 
the proper sense, object to separation, because separation 
will put it in the power of the Government to treat them on 
the principles which Lord Ricnarp Grosvenor has ingenu- 
ously avowed in the matter of furnishing routine informa- 
tion to newspapers. Conservatives and Liberals proper do 
not feel quite happy at the prospect of having a supply 
of members of Parliament doled out to them in exact ac- 
cordance with the “more or less support” which the con- 
stituency may be likely to yield to Mr. Guapstone and 
his successors. This system of conduct is wide-ranging 
in its application, and there are few instances in which it 
would be more tempting and more easy to apply it than - 
the instance in question. 

But the intelligent (and impenitent) Conservative or 
Old Liberal need by no means stay here. When his 
questioners, as it is their habit to do in presence of this 
answer, exclaim against his unnecessary fears, he has 
yet another and a more unanswerable answer, which he 
has given some few times already, and to which no Radical 
has ever been able to find a rejoinder. If the object 
of separation is not something of this kind, what is it? 
The questioners are likely to find this question all the 
more difficult in consequence of the rash manner in which 
they have spoken of the Government Redistribution 
plans ever since the production of those plans in some 
form or other began to appear a political necessity. They 
have no fear of such production ; not they. For their part 
they would have been just as glad to begin with Redis- 
tribution as to begin with Franchise, and separation was 
a mere matter of practical convenience intended to facili- 
tate proceedings. They would lose quite as much as the 
Conservatives by an election on the new register but with 
the old constituencies, and if they attempted to bring in 
an unfair Redistribution Bill, they are quite certain that 
they would lose a great deal more. To all this the intelli- 
gent Conservative, and still more the impartial Liberal who 
is not a Radical, has one fatal retort. And that retort is, 
“ Then why not do what you are asked todo?” And here 
the colloquy necessarily ends, except in the case of those 
who are either courageous enough or silly enough to use 
the white-sheet argument. With such it would be almost 
in vain to argue, and it would certainly be useless to urge 
on them the Duke of Arcy.u’s reminder that the Opposition 
leaders have already done, at least, their part in the as- 
sumption of the objectionable garment by withdrawing all 
opposition to the passage of the Franchise Bill as such, An 
unintelligent Conservative might see in this the putting on 
of a very sheet indeed. An intelligent one is certainly 
entitled to ask whether such a concession on the part of 
men, the ablest of whom are probably not convinced that the 
extension of the J'ranchise is good in itse]f, though they 
may be convinced that it has become a practical necessity, 
does not deserve a: least the return demanded, ially 
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when it is considered what that return is. It is, by the con- 
fession of the indiscreet arguers above referred to, nothing 
material, nothing fatal to reform, or even to the just claims 
of the Liberal party, but simply an acknowledgment on the 
part of the Ministry that they are not infallible, and that 
every detail of their schemes of procedure is not neccessarily 
a law of the Medes and Persians. It has not been thouglit 
necessary to notice seriously the polite persons who declare 
that the House of Lords is not sincere, though even they 
may be reminded that, if this be the case, nothing can more 
effectually punish the Peers than to take them at their 
word. But there is another class to which it would be still 
more useless to address any kind of argument, and that is 
the class which considers Mr. Cuamperiain’s defence of 
mobbing on Thursday night and the division which suc- 
ceeded it as a triumph. Whether it was wise of Lord 
Ranpotrn Cuurcni.t to bring the matter forward as he 
did may be a question, Persons who were capable of 
arranging the proceedings at Aston were quite capable of 
providing witnesses to cover those proceedings with hard 
swearing, and it was antecedently certain that Mr. GLADSTONE 
would look with lenient eyes on the escapades of his friends. 
But Mr. Cnampervary, with an inadvertence which hardly 
justified Mr. Morzey’s epithet of “ wary,” admitted the 
whole charge against him by promising Sir Srarrorp 
Nortucore a quiet meeting in Birmingham. He who can 
guarantee quiet at his pleasure is obviously responsible for 
disquiet ; and after this admission all Mr. CuamBeriarn’s 
sworn or unsworn declarations are worthless. The opinion 
of the House of Commons may be judged from the fact that 
two-thirds of the normal Ministerial majority declined to 
vote against a motion the success of which must have in- 
volved the retirement of one of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the Ministry, and not improbably that of the 
Ministry itself. It is improbable that the last has been 
heard of the matter, but at least one valuable point has 
Dry = Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has admitted that freedom 
of speech in Birmingham depends upon his leasure. 
That badger is drawn. " ” one 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


O* the first day of the Session the appointment of Sir 
Cuartes WARREN appeared not to have been formally 
completed ; consequently no explanation was given of the 
purpose or of the scope of his commission ; but the policy 
of the Government was indicated in Lord Dersy’s speech 
with only due official reserve. The Government of the 
Transvaal has had the solitary merit of uniting all parties 
in the determination to prevent for the future such insolent 
and treacherous aggressions as the seizure of Montsi0a’s 
territory. The Government, if it had still hesitated to 
enforce its rights in Sovth Africa, might have taken a 
useful hint from the speeches in both Houses of the movers 
of the Address. Lord Betrer, while he professed entire 
confidence in the Ministers, recognized the demand of the 
country that the Convention made a few months ago with 
the Boers should be fully and entirely respected. Mr. 
SrarrorD Howarp discussed the affairs of South Africa at 
greater length and with stronger expressions of feeling. 
Although nothing had been said in the Speech from the 
Throne of armed intervention, Mr. Howarp assumed that 
an expedition was intended, and he urged the Government 
to push forward their preparations. It may be hoped that, 
as a natural belief in the supineness of the present Ministry 
has resulted in plunder and bloodshed, a display of force and 
a declaration of readiness to use it may avert the necessity 
of actual war. The secession of Mr. Jouperr from the 
Transvaal Government, on the alleged ground of its gross 
breach of faith, seems to imply that even among the 
Boers there are two parties, one of which professes to 
acknowledge some plain moral rules. Their scruples will 
be confirmed by the report of the debate in the House of 
Lords, and especially by Lord Dersy’s formal declaration. 
The discussion in the House of Commons originated by 
Sir Henry Hotranp proves still more clearly that the 
unanimity of all parties has at length produced its due effect 
on the Government, notwithstanding Mr. Cuamperzai’s 
declaration that it is a “waste of time” to discuss the 
validity of English protection and the meaning of English 
pledges. Mr. AsHLEy went so fur as to assure the House 
that Mr. Courtney’s opinions on the merits of the Boers 
are held by himself alone. 
It was only on Wednesday last that the tardy decision of 


the Government was plainly announced. Lord Carnarvon 
had not unreasonably doubted whether the “ vigilant atten- 
“ tion” mentioned in the Speech from the Throne might not 
prove compatible with continued acquiescence in lawless 
usurpation. It is satisfactory to learn from Lord Derpy 
that in this case the Government means “ vigilant attention 
“in connexion with action.” Lord Dersy’s explanation of 
the policy which has now been adopted was sufficiently ex- 

licit. The Cape Government, which might otherwise 

ave declined to exert itself for the observance of the 
Convention, is directly and principally interested in the 
maintenance of the trade route to the interior. It was 
with the object of securing an independent right of way, as 
well as for the protection of a loyal dependent, that Lord 
Dersy in the negotiation with the delegates steadily re- 
fused to allow any extension of the Transvaal territory to 
the West. The treacherous annexation of Mownrsioa’s 
lands appears to have alarmed the Government of the 
Cape, not through regard for the rights of a native chief, 
but on account of the interception of the route to the 
interior. For this or other reasons the Government of the 
colony has entered into negotiations with the Transvaal, 
and it professes to believe that it will be able to procure a 
peaceable evacuation of the district. Lord Dersy told the 
House of Lords that “we have telegraphed out that they 
“ are free to carry out these negotiations, we of course not 
“ parting with our control, but remaining in the last resort 
“ judges of what should be done.” The Imperial Govern- 
ment does not expect that the Cape will supply a military 
force, and Lord Dery intimates his intention of undertaking 
warlike operations, if they should become necessary. The 
result which he hopes to obtain, if possible by peaceable 
methods, is the annexation of Bechuanaland to the Colony. 
As he justly observed, no such concert with the Cape Govern- 
ment could have been established a year ago. 

Lord Dersy’s version of South African history was inge- 
nious and skilful. Not having personally shared in the 
responsibility of the Majuba surrender, he had no difficulty 
in declining to renew a controversy which he represented as 
obsolete. The apology at which he nevertheless hinted had 
little bearing on the demerits of a dishonourable and foolish 
transaction. It might, indeed, have been, as Lord Derpy 
suggested, inconvenient to retain the Transvaal Boers in 
subjection, with the consequence of having to deal with per- 
manent disaffection and occasional revolt; but no English 
politician has objected on principle to the relinquishment of 
sovereignty over an unwilling body of subjects. The mis- 
chief and disgrace which have been incurred are exclusively 
due to the conclusion of a sham treaty immediately after 
three petty defeats. It was because the Boers were en- 
couraged to despise the English Government, and to believe 
themselves invincible, that they have since consistently re- 
fused to be bound by their own engagements, or to respect. 
the Power which they believed themselves to have defeated. 
It is, perhaps, still not too late to dispel the delusion. If 
they had temporized and affected to observe the Convention, 
the English Government would not have been forced by 
public opinion to promise future vigilance. To Lord 
CaRNARVON’S questions as to the recall or resignation of Mr. 
MACKENZIE no definite answer was given, nor was any 
satisfactory explanation given in the subsequent debate in 
the House of Commons ; but it is impossible to interfere 
with the discretion of the Government in appointing or 
dismissing its agents. There is neither glory nor profit to 
be gained by petty wars which must nevertheless be from 
time to time undertaken. The most costly and dangerous 
policy which a Government can pursue is the encouragement 
of a belief that it is no longer to be feared. 

While he admitted that the relations of the Government 
to the Transvaal Boers, to the Bechuanas, and the Zulus 
were not satisfactory, Lord Drersy reminded the House of 
Lords that the affairs of Basutoland had not recently fur- 
nished matter forcomment. It may be hoped that the sepa- 
ration of the country from the Cape, and the restoration of 
direct Imperial sovereignty, may secure the tranquillity of 
at least one part of South Africa. If the experiment suc- 
ceeds, it will prove that natives are less troublesome as 
subjects than as neighbours. An opposite system has thus 
far not produced advantageous results in Zululand. Lord 
Dersy’s recapitulation of a familiar history was not, on the 
whole, inaccurate. It is true that the causeless attack on 
Cetewayo and the destruction of his power accounted for 
all the misfortunes which have ensued. It was natural 
that Lord Kimperey’s successor and present colleague 
should pass lightly over the blunder of his capricious resto- 
ration. Lord Dersy is justified in attributing the subse- 
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quent catastrophe to the influence of Cerewayo’s injudicious 
advisers at Bishopstowe and elsewhere; but a statesman 
ought to have foreseen the inevitable consequences of a re- 
storation to a part of the territory. The civil war, which 
ended in the death of the unfortunate King, and in the 
consequent invasion of the Boer freebooters, necessarily 
followed from the restoration. CrTewayo ought never to 
have been dethroned, but he ought not to have been re- 
stored. In denying that he was sent back to Zululand 
for sentimental reasons, Lord Dersy perhaps unconsciously 
mistook the motives of his predecessor for his own habitual 
tendencies. No statesman of the present day is better en- 
titled to claim exemption from the charge of yielding to 
unreasoning impulses. 

Lord Cranprook succeeded in eliciting a declaration that 
the Reserve would be protected against hostile attacks, and, 
if necessary, by offensive operations. According to Mr. 
ASHLEY, the territory is at present tranquil and secure. It 
may perhaps be prudent to abstain for the present from 
discussion of the complications which are likely to arise 
from the concert of a section of the Zulus with the invading 
Boers. The freebooters have thus far not attempted to enter 
the Reserve; but their native allies have made more than 
one incursion into the territory, without incurring proper 
chastisement. But for the support of the Boers they would 
have been effectually restrained by the fear of exposing 
their own lands to the attacks of Usisepu and his con- 
federates. The presence of the Boers, who have proved 
themselves more than a match for native opponents, enables 
the Usutus to assume the offensive without risk. It is 
not known how far the former adherents of CETEWAYO are 
united among themselves. It is said that Diyizuiv, who 
was some time since crowned by the Boers, has lately been 
dethroned : and it is added that he has taken refuge with 
his uncle Onam, who is closely allied with Usiperv. Ac- 
cording to Lord Dersy, while the Government had to choose 
between the abandonment of Zululand and the assumption 
of some kind of sovereignty over the country, order could 
only have been maintained by the employment of a strong 
military force. The question was, perhaps, not entirely 
open. The disorders of Zululand had been almost wholly 
caused by English intervention ; and the Imperial Govern- 
ment was, therefore, morally bound to restore the peace 
which had been disturbed. It may be added that Natal is, 
with the exception of a small minority of whites, almost en- 
tirely inhabited by peaceable subjects of Zulu race and lan- 
guage. Their kinsfolk to the north of the Tugela have 
often expressed a wish to share the benefits of English rule. 
Almost all the English authorities in South Africa have at 
different times recommended the establishment of a Protec- 
torate, in the belief that no considerable force would be per- 
manently required. Sir Hexry Butwer, who is entirely 
free from any propensity to aggression or conquest, earnestly 
pressed Lord Kimpertey to assume the government of a 
district of twice the extent of the present Reserve, and 
occupying nearly half of the former kingdom of Cerewayo. 
In other respects Lord Dersy’s statements are, on the whole, 
reassuring. 


EGYPT. 


fe reported capture of Khartoum, though not con- 
firmed, is possible enough to occasion serious disquie- 
tude; and the death of Colonel Srewart, though also 
uncertain, appears to be regarded as only too likely by the 
authorities who have left Colonel Srewart to take his 
chance among savages for nearly a year. The most encour- 
aging argument for the escape of this gallant officer is dis- 
couraging enough, for it is only an argument of apr | 
hinging on a doubtful detail of reported fact. It is said, 
with little or no confirmation, that the steamer on board of 
which Colonel Stewart is supposed to have been, cast off 
before her mishap certain boats full of men and women 
that she was towing, in order to make her escape ; and it is 
argued, forcibly enough, that Colonel Stewart would never 
have consented to such a proceeding. But the fact is doubt- 
ful; it is but too possible that his consent may not have 
been asked; and, altogether, the incident shows nothing 
with certainty except in what a plight Mr. Giapstone’s 
Government has left its servants. But the published de- 
spatches on Egypt supply matter for discussion about 
which there is no uncertainty, and which cannot be too 
much discussed. In the not very distant days when, as 
Lord Matmessury’s Memoirs and other books have recently 
reminded us, statesmen and parties retained some vestige 


of individual conscience, and when the conduct of affairs 
by a Ministry still affected the votes of that Ministry’s 
supporters, a Government would have had hard work 
to manage the difficulties and discontents arising from 
such a publication. Now it may be different. The ut- 
most point to which the conscience of a supporter of 
Mr. Giapstone urges him is, as we had once occasion to 
show by analysis of the last important Egyptian debate, 
to admit in his speech that the Government has been 
thoroughly wrong, and to declare by his vote that the 
Government has been thoroughly right. Perhaps the edify- 
ing spectacle presented on that occasion will be renewed 
before long. More can hardly be hoped. For are we 
not sending coal into the iuterior of Egypt with unexampled 
energy ? 

It has been usual with Ministerial partisans, and not 
uncommon with Ministers themselves, to assert that Oppo- 
sition comments on General Gorpon’s disapproval of the 
Government are unauthorized and rash, and to hint that if 
the despatches which the Government has seen, but which 
the Opposition has not, were published, matters would wear 
a very different aspect. These despatches are published, and 
it may be very deliberately doubted whether a more damn- 
ing set of documents of the kind has ever appeared. In reply 
to the demand (it is difficult not to prefix a strong adjective 
to demand) to “state cause of remaining at Khartoum,” 
General Gorpon says, “I stay at Khartoum because Arabs 
“ have shut us up, and will not let us get out.” “The only 
“ reinforcement,” he says again, “ which the Soudan has 
“ received since the date when Hicks’s defeat was known at 
“ Cairo is seven men, including myself. . . . The people 
“ here and Arabs laugh over it.” It is hard to say whether 
there is bitterer irony in these quiet words or in the “ thanks 
“ for kind expressions ” with which the same despatch opens. 
Perhaps the “ you will not be asked to pay for them ” in 
reference to the Khartoum decorations surpasses both, un- 
less the reference to the Abyssinian Treaty, “It is like a 
“ big boy getting a little boy to fight his battles,” is entitled 
to the palm. The entire telegram of September 18 is a 
crushing rebuke to the policy or no-policy of the Govern- 
ment, and the despatches as a whole not merely make 
General Gorpon’s contempt and indignation at the way 
in which he has been treated beyond question, but put 
his own conduct beyond reproach or criticism. He was 
sent to bring away the Soudan garrisons, and this was, as 
he shows, and has been shown repeatedly before, impos- 
sible, unless efforts were made from the Egyptian side con- 
temporaneously with his own. No such efforts were made. 
He indicated Berber as the point of first importance to 
secure, and Berber was allowed to fall into the hands of the 
rebels. He suggested Zepenr, a Turkish contingent, nego- 
tiation with this Sheikh and that, money, men, decorations. 
He himself sums up the matter by asking, with a simplicity 
which in another man would be almost amusing, “Is it 
“ right that no attention should be paid to me?” ‘To which 
question Mr. Grapstone, if he spoke his mind, would pro- 
bably have no difficulty in answering ; but the answer, even 
in the present temper of the English people, might be one 
inconvenient to publish. 

But, it is said, all this is altered now. “ We certainly 
“ refused General GorpoN men, money, and everything 
“ else some months ago; but now we are sending five times 
“as marry men and spending fifty times as much money as 
“ ever he could have asked for or dreamt of. The stores 
“ are being sent up ‘ in immense quantities’ [General Gorpon 
“ had to buy his pewter for decorations on credit], and that 
* little deficiency of ‘coal at the front’ will doubtless be 
* soon cured. Moreover, here are General Lord WotLsELEy’s 
“ instructions; for we have sent General Lord Wo.seLey 
“ of our own free will, and quite over and above anything 
“that General Gorpon ever asked for, to show what 
“will be achieved even if General Gorpon and Colonel 
“ Srewart and Mr. Power should, by some unfortunate 
“accident, be killed meanwhile.” It is true that Lord 
Wotseey’s instructions are before the public, and a very 
pretty document they make. The “ primary object” is to bring 
away Gorpon and Stewart. “ Best endeavours” are to be 
used to bring away the Khartoum ison and officials, 
but apparently endeavours only—that is, Lord WotsELEy is 
not positively charged to do what England and the English 
Ministry solemnly undertook to do in the spring. Next 
not merely Darfur, the Babr-el-Gazelle, and the Equatorial 
Provinces are to be abandoned, garrisons and all; but the 
Government actually decline to fetch away the garrison 
of Sennaar, which can be reached without the slightest 
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difficulty from Khartoum. Furthermore, everything south 
of Wady Halfa is to be abandoned ; but chiefs are to be 
subsidized to maintain order on the Nile and discourage 
slavery. And, tocrown all—not, indeed, in Lord WoLsELEY’s 
instructions, but in a despatch from Lord GRaNVILLE to 
Nvusar Pasua—the astounding intimation is made that, 
not merely the interior of the Soudan, but the Red Sea 
ports, may be comprised in the policy of abandonment. 
There is some faint reason for hoping that the effect pro- 
duced by this wonderful collection of documents will be all 
the greater that it has been somewhat slow in manifesting 
itself. This slowness is hardly blamable. No man can be 
reproached with being slow to believe that an English Go- 
vernment is, to say nothing else, incurring the enormous 
expense and making the vast preparations of the WoLSELEY 
expedition for the mere purpose of committing the base- 
nesses and the blunders indicated in the instructions of the 
leader of that expedition. To put the matter very briefly, 
if it is proposed to kidnap Gorpon and Srewart and bring 
them away from Khartoum with their mission unaccom- 
plished (General Gorpon it is known will not come willingly), 
ten thousand men and ten millions of money seem to be an 
expensive way of performing this singular feat. But this is 
the only positive object announced in the instructions. Even 
the Khartoum garrison and officials are not positively to be 
rescued, and all the others are positively to be abandoned. 
Of the precious subsidy plan it is hardly necessary to speak. 
Every one who has the slightest political or historical know- 
ledge knows what comes of such arrangements. As to the 


Red Sea ports, Englishmen have pronounced on that point 


already and unmistakably. But the Ministry have paid no 
attention to the pronouncement. Osman Diema, or M. Ferry, 
or Prince Bismarck, may, it appears, from Lord GRANVILLE’s 
words, have Suakim (which we have lost hundreds of English- 
men and killed thousands of Arabs in attempting to hold) 
and Massowah and Berbera and Zeila for the asking. Hence- 
forward England and Egypt are going to make believe that 
nothing exists south or east of Wady Halfa, and to forget all 
about everything that has happened in those uncomfortable 
regions. In other words, the Government has, or had in 
the middle of August, learnt nothing, had mended its in- 
tentions not one jot, and had only resolved to incur vast 
expenses for absolutely no result. It can only be said that, 
if Englishmen allow this, they must have become absolutely 
incapable of managing their own affairs, and of understand- 
ing how their affairs are managed or mismanaged for them. 


THE MAAMTRASNA DEBATE. 


Sepa four nights’ debate on Mr. Harrinctoy’s motion 
was wholly beside the real question, and was very 
decidedly dull ; but it was not uninstructive, nor altogether 
a waste of time. On the contrary, it was useful; for what 
was said, for what was not said, and because it shows what 
may be expected to happen all through the Session. As a 
work of supererogation, the Irish members illustrated their 
own Parliamentary and national character. That did not, 
it is true, add novelty or value to the debate. Still, if 
there is anybody left who does not fully realize the extent 
of an Irishman’s faculty for getting up a good working belief 
in a convenient fiction, he may be taught by the discussion. 
The judicial doubts of Messrs. ParneLt and McCartuy, and 
the fiery indignation of Messrs. Heaty and O’Brien, were, 
in their way, things worth looking at. A mere Englishman 
in the position of any of these four gentlemen would have 
shown, bya certain awkwardness, that he was playing a little 
comedy for purely party purposes. There was not a trace of 
any such weakness in the round dozen of speeches delivered 
by the Irish members. Every one of them excelled the similar 
performances of their little handful of English allies as 
completely as the acting of a gifted professional surpasses 
the bungling attempts of an amateur. The innocence of 
Mytes Joyce and the four subordinate scoundrels now in 
prison is a capital stick to beat the dog with, and that is 
enough for the Irish members. They took it for granted, 
and argued from it as heartily as if they believed in it. 
There was also considerable merit in their ornamental zeal 
for the dignity of debate in the House of Commons. By 
going through the speeches, and picking out all the expres- 
sions which set one Irish member or another appealing to 
the Speaker, it would be possible to make a list such as 
would be useful in these days of forcibly feeble language of 
terms which one good Parliament man ought not to use to 
another, By selection from the utterances of these lovers 


of courteous language it would farther be possible to make 
a parallel, and a longer list of words which a person who 
was particular as to his character as a gentleman would not 
use about men who could not defend themselves. The two 
together would show what language an Irish member thinks 
wrong as a matter of general principle, and what language 
he uses when he can, without fear of suspension, unpack his 
heart with words and fall a cursing like his obvious 
model. 

It is almost unn to discuss. the arguments so called 
produced by Mr. Paryett and his tail. Reduced to plain 
words, their great contention amounts to this, that certain 
perfectly well-known statements were not communicated to. 
the counsel for the defence in a certain official form. The 
two Joyce boys declared that the men who broke into their 
father’s hut, and committed the crime, had blackened or 
dirty faces, for there seems some doubt as to the exact force 
of the adjective used. This statement was not quoted in 
any of the three trials by either side, and therefore the 
Irish members maintain that it was deliberately suppressed 
by Government for the purpose of securing the conviction of 
innocent men. A great deal more has been brought forward 
for the purpose of filling up the brief, but in substance this 
is Mr. Harrtneton’s case. What may be called the padding 
of the story deserves no more attention than the rubbish 
which other professors of the art of fiction put in to fill out 
the traditionary three volumes. Therepentance of the informer 
Casey, the assertions of some of the prisoners that others 
were innocent, and the statement of the thoroughly Irish 
priest who advised five men to plead guilty in order to 
escape the severest form of punishment, are made much of ; 
but even Mr. Harrineton knows that by themselves they 
amount to nothing. The supposed suppression of the decla- 
rations or depositions of the young Joyces is the trump- 
card. It may be acknowledged, if that is any satisfaction to 
the Irish members, that the prosecution would have done 
better to mention the declaration of Micnarn, Joyce and 
his brother at the trials. It is a pity that a hole was left 
for the Parnellites to pick, if only because it would have 
been so easy to stop it up; but, except on that ground, the 
boy’s description of the murderers was of no value. MICHAEL 
JOYCE was in the agony of a horrible death when he men- 
tioned the blackened or dirty faces of his murderers. The 
natural terror and the sufferings of the surviving brother 
account sufficiently for any amount of loose language. As 
for what he has said since, that may be discounted. A boy 
of eleven will say very much what he is wanted to say 
under the influence of worry, cajolery, and leading questions. 
It was probably the little value attached to their evidence 
as to details which caused the Crown lawyers to leave it 
aside in the trials. In such a light as there was in the hut 
it was impossible for a couple of terrified lads who were, as 
the Irish members seem to forget, being beaten to death, to 
see accurately whether the faces of the murderers were 
blackened or not. As for the white garments, it is highly 
probable that the humble patriots who were working for 
their country in Joycer’s hut had taken off their coats like 
a greater man. If the statements had been used in court 
they could not have affected the result. It was not upon 
the evidence of the young Joyces that the eight murderers 
were condemned, but upon independent testimony. The 
lawyer who conducted the defence might have used their 
declarations if he pleased, and if he did not it was, no 
doubt, because he saw that it was useless for his p 
There is something very Irish in the plea that he could 
not avail himself of a well-known fact to influence the jury, 
because the prosecution did not bring it before his 
notice with all the proper forms and ceremonies. Such as 
the argument from the supposed suppression of the declara- 
tions is, the Irish members are wise to make the most of it, 
for their case is singularly weak in other respects. Even 
they cannot deny that three of the eight men condemned 
were guilty, and that all were sentenced on the same evi- 
dence. In face of such a fact as this, a demand for an 
inquiry into the trials is monstrous if it is taken seriously. 

A due regard for the decencies of debate compelled 
Ministerial speakers to keep up the polite fiction that they 
were bound to satisfy the honourable gentlemen who sit 
behind Mr. Parnett as to the perfect fairness of legal pro- 
ceedings under the Crimes Act ; and perhaps that may have 
had something to do with their general feebleness in the 
discussion. Knowing, as they must, that their first duty is 
to see that patriots of the Harrineton, Heaty, or O’Brien 
stamp are kept in a state of chronic dissatisfaction, it must 
have hampered them not a little to argue on the opposite 
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supposition. Without being too sceptical, however, we may 
guess that their weakness was caused by embarrassment 
of quite another kind. What was being fought out was not 


the merits of sentences on the murderers of the Joyces, but | gh 


the Ministerial chance of securing Irish support during the 
approaching Session. There can be very little doubt how 
the fight was settled. For Her Masesty’s Ministers the 
dilemma must have been most unpleasant; for it was 
impossible to yield, and resistance made the loss of part of 
their support sure. They may be left to get out of their 
troubles as they can. For the present the debate is chiefly 
important to such as think the fortunes of Mr. GLaDsToNE’s 
Cabinet a matter of secondary importance, because it is a 
warning of the most unmistakable character. The adminis- 
tration of the Crimes Act has been attacked, and, as far as 
Ireland is concerned, with complete success. By this time 
there is no jot or tittle of doubt in the average Irish mind 
as to the innocence of Mytes Joyce and of four of the 
five men now in prison. It has taken its place along 
with other national legends, and every patriot knows that 
the Castle suppressed important evidence, hoodwinked an 
honest Irish judge, thirty-six guileless Irish jurymen, and a 
simple counsel for the defence, all out of its wicked lust for 
the ruin of five poor felons who loved Ireland. From this 
plausible story it follows that the Crimes Act should be 
swept away with all who administer it. Except to Mr. 
Cures Russet and other persons equally open to persua- 
sion by repetition of assertions, the Maamtrasna murder, 
the trials, the verdicts, and the clamour for an inquiry all 
equally prove that Ireland will not be at peace till it has 
been kept in disciplinary quiet by a Crimes Act for a good 
fifty years. 


THE BIBLIOPHILE JACOB. 


df ige father of all mighty hunters of books, the Biblio- 
phile Jacoz, has not been too well treated in the 
English press. He is dead, the friend of all old and good 
books, and of all who love books, the laborious child of 
letters, the patriarch of all who manufacture “copy.” 
There was no field of literary work in which he had not 
laboured during the last seventy years; for he began, as a 
mere boy, with an edition of Cirémznt Maror. Such was 
the Adolescence Jacobine, such also was his old age. A 
child of the Romantic movement, and of the attempt to 
return to the middle ages, he perhaps knew more of his 
subject than all the other Romanticists together. But his 
novels were not precisely successful, and Bauzac laughed at 
the learning which went into the historical romances. Of 
the Bibliophile’s book of poems—for he plunged into poesy 
like the rest—of Les Pervenches, we can say nothing, be- 
cause it is as rare as last year’s periwinkles. His poetry, 
his novels, his plays have gone where the old moons and the 
old novels go ; his big illustrated volumes on the art and 
handicrafts of the middle ages are big illustrated volumes. 
They have more knowledge and are better “ got up” than 
their neighbours and rivals; but, after all, they belong to 
the region of the drawing-room table. What the Biblio- 
phile will always live by are his books upon books, his 
essays and studies and gossip about editions and bind- 
ings, and the people who collect them. Probably some 
one in France will write an anecdotic biography of the 
Bibliophile. It should be very amusing, for he had 
known every one in his time—the great poets, novelists, 
publishers, bibliomaniacs. A couple of volumes contain- 
ing his scattered essays on books and men would be 
one of the pleasantest works that an amateur of books 
and contemplator of men could desire to possess. The 
Bibliophile also did some sterling literary tasks, especially 
in his wonderfully complete and adequate chronicles of 
all that was ever printed or drawn or engraved about 
Mouiire. The future biographer of Moxidre will find the 
Bibliophile his chief ally, with Tascnereau and 
He was a little too conjectural in some of his other volumes, 
as in La Jeunesse de Moliére, and in the collection of lyrical 
pieces “which are, or may be, attributed” to that great 
writer. He also edited two sets of useful little books—re- 
prints of contemporary plays or pamphlets more or less dis- 
tantly concerning the comedian. To enumerate his works, 
acknowledged or unacknowledged, would be impossible. They 
were not always acceptable to the moral powers that swayed 
the police of France. For example, the Bibliophile discovered, 
in the Bibliothéqgue Impériale,a small volume bound with 
the armsof Marie Antoinette. The book proved to be the 
Catalogue of the QuEEN’s private library, and many of the 


books were “light literature,” if Mr. James Payn’s feelings 
will not be too much outraged by our using that invidious 
term. Now almost all bibliographers have a touch of the 
oul. They may resist the ghoul and make him flee from 
them, but he is always tempting them to publish ancient 
matters that are “very curious” in the sense common in 
booksellers’ catalogues. Now it is the suppressed poems, 
now the private letters, now the unpublished proof-sheets of 
some living man or woman of celebrity ; now it is a volume 
that the world has willingly let die. It cannot fairly be 
said that the Bibliophile was always deaf to the whisperings 
of the besetting ghoul. He published the catalogue of 
Marie AnTOINETTE’s private library, and then there were 
excursions and alarms. Of course no impartial student ex- 
pected the QuEEN to be other than a woman of her own times ; 
cruelly treated as she was, she still belonged to the French 
Court of the eighteenth century. But this philosophical view 
was not taken in high places. There were other publications of 
the Bibliophile—one in particular on an important topic— 
which were attacked by the police of his native land. It is more 
pleasant to think of him as the friend of collectors, especially 
of Prxérécourt. When that amateur’s theatre was burned, he 
feared that his library would be seized by his creditors. He, 
therefore, had about sixty light wooden packing-cases made, 
and in these he carried off, by a “ moonlight flitting,” the 
more cherished of his books. These were deposited in the 
Bibliophile’s rooms, which became for the time a mysterious 
_ a kind of brigand’s cave. Pixérfécourt finally won 

is lawsuit, and took back the books which should never, 
he was determined, fall into the hands of the creditor and 
the enemy. 

The Bibliophile was not a rich man, and when his books 
are sold the best will prove to be the captives of an in- 
genuity like that of “Snuffy Davy.” In 1864, for ex- 
ample, he was prowling on the Quai St.-Michel when he 
saw a little brown volume with the tarnished arms of 
Louis XIV. This was the first edition of Tartufe, and 
must have belonged to the majestical monarch himself.. 
The Bibliophile bought the volume for a couple of francs, . 
and presented it to M. Divot, on condition that it should 
never be rebound. But the librarian of M. Dinor had the. 
book bound in morocco, and it fetched about eigbty pounds 
at the sale of the famous collector. The shade of the. 
Bibliophile may expect, perhaps, many such rises in value 
when his collection is scattered. 


EXPLORATION IN EGYPT. 


C. is very satisfactory to notice that the apathy with © 
which for many years English people have regarded 
Egyptology is a thing of the past. The “ t Explora- 
“ tion Fund” is a success. e well-attended meeting at’ - 
the Royal Institution on Wednesday is matter for congratu- 
lation to all concerned. The money is forthcoming to pay 
for a continuance of the excavations at San, and Mr. 
F.inpers Perrie has consented to go out again. Another 
step in the right direction is the proposal to appoint a 
student to assist Mr. Perrig, and to learn the rudiments of 
hieroglyphic literature in its own land. There is no doubt 
that England has long been shamefully behind the rest of 
the civilized world in Egyptian study. It seems incredible 
to a German or a Frenchman that we have no professors at 
Oxford or Cambridge, in London or in Dublin, or, in fact, 
anywhere, who can teach the language of the Paaraons, 
or read their inscriptions. There is no provision for such 
learning. At the British Museum one of the most brilliant 
hieroglyphic scholars is head of an immense department, of 
which the art of ancient Egypt is only a branch. Naturally: 
Dr. Bircn has no power to found a school. Mr. Perrir is 
understood to have taught himself to read hieroglyphs ; and’. 
probably this uphill task has been the lot of most of the 
few scholars who know as much as he does. The Explora- 
tion Fund has done good work, if only in providing em- 
ployment for a young and active-minded excavator, who has - 
already, by his work at Geezeh, done so much to roll away 
from us the reproach that in England people were so igno- 
rant that they connected the Pyramids with Christianity ; 
and he will, we trust, do much more to restore our credit. 
Mr. Perrie’s speech was, of course, the most interesting 
feature in Wednesday's proceedings. The American Min- 
ister had good grounds for the sarcasm in his speech when 
he said that the expectation of finding the cup hidden in 
BenJamin’s sack might encourage some to contribute to the 
fund ; and, though he seems to have alluded to his own 
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countrymen, the remark is equally true here. The fund, 
unquestionably, was first gathered with an idea that some- 
thing respecting the exodus of the Israelites might be found. 
But Mr. Perrre has no theories or fancies, and works in 
a straightforward way at San, as he did at Geezeh, making 
up his mind after the fact, not before it, and arguing 
dispassionately from what he sees, not from what he wishes 
to see. He has examined, he told his audience at the Royal 
Institution, more than twenty different sites of ancient 
cities, but at San alone, as he says, there is work in 
exploration sufficient for generations of explorers. The 
enormous size of the area to be examined bafiles the efforts 
of a single archxologist. He has so far found no remains of 
those Hyksos kings who are believed on good grounds to 
have reigned at San. In some places the depth of made 
earth is four times as great as that which lies over Roman 
remains in London. San was built seven years before 
Hebron, and had been inhabited continuously till the end of 
the Roman dominion in Egypt. So far most of Mr. Perrir’s 
discoveries belong to the Ptolemaic period, and that of the 
latest native dynasties; but as he goes on he expects to get 
deeper into the remains and to find earlier monuments. He 
does not,propose to confine his researches to San alone, 
which, in fact, is a place where excavations can only be 
carried on for a brief period in spring and early summer ; 
but he mentioned, though not by name, several sites which 
he proposed, with leave from M. Masréno, to examine as 
soon as possible. One of these contains relics of the in- 
credibly remote period of the twelfth dynasty, at least 
2000 B.C. Here, he reports, in the middle of a flat field, 
beside a little village, there were found by some people 
digging a water-pool the lintel and one jamb of a magnificent 
gateway carved in red granite by Amenemuar I., the founder 
-of the dynasty. Under that field must lie the remains of 
some building worthy of such an entrance. He has a list of 
such places, unknown to Europeans as containing ruins of 
importance, and it is much to be hoped that his funds and 
his health will both hold out till he has added them to the 
tale of his achievements. 

The few antiquities which have been brought from San 
are to be distributed to various institutions, some of them 
going to America. We trust the British Museum has 
acquired the more important. Such things as the zodiac 
which Mr. Petrie described, and the glass lens, the only one 
which has come down to us from antiquity, should be in our 
central collection. Another point of importance is the 
necessity for making some attempt to raise and transport a 
few specimens of the stone sculpture which so abounds at 
San. Mr. Perrre could not carry any of it away even to 
Boolak. The great temple, entirely ruined, is marked by 
more than three hundred fragments of stone, all bearing 
sculptures and inscriptions, and almost all worth removing. 
It will not do to rob the Museum so carefully and 
laboriously gathered at Boolak, but there is enough to fill a 
dozen such museums, and no doubt the authorities will 
not object. Mr. Perriz returns to Egypt at once, and he 
will take with him the congratulations and best wishes of a 
large number of his countrymen. 


CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


OME one has recently observed that Sir Moses 
MontTeFIoRrE might have seen a woman burned in front 
of Newgate if he had happened to be on the spot at the 
moment. That within possibility of living memory a 
woman should have been burned even after hanging, by 
English law, seems astonishing. Mr. Car.yLe would gladly, 
he says, have seen a tradesman ‘‘swum thrice across the 
“Thames” for not mending Mr. Carty.e’s umbrella with 
punctuality and despatch. That is the frame of mind in 
which all early systems of punishment were devised. Men 
tried by every penal device, as TuucypipEs remarks, to 
frighten people into doing what was wanted, and did not 
su Russia was not better policed under Ivan the 
‘TerriIBLE than London could have been under THomas the 
True. Flogging-schoolmasters do not always keep order 
best, and something in human nature wholly refuses to be 
kept down by the multiplication and refinement of punish- 

ments and tortures :— 

a n the cheati 

asks the ratepayer in the poem, and learns that none of those 
things have been done. In spite of Mr. Froupz and Mr. 
CaRLyLe, we doubt if the butcher was at all more honest 


when his ear was apt to be nailed to the door than he is at 
present. 

The Lorp Carer Justice, in charging the Grand Jury 
at Bedford, uttered some valuable reflections on the danger 
of over-severe penalties. Quite small offences against pro- 
perty are punished in almost a violent and vindictive 
manner. <A man steals a pocket-handkerchief, and is kept 
in prison for “an immense length of time,” eating his 
head off, too, at the expense of the country. The pocket- 
handkerchief costs England, let us say, fifty pounds and 
a criminal more determined than he was before. Two 
little boys once tried by the Lorp Cuter Justice pleaded 
guilty of some very tiny larceny. “It is a sin,” says 
the hymn, with doubtful rhyme and casuistry, “to steal 
“a pin, much more to steal some greater thing.” The 
little boys had stolen something not much greater; but 
each of them (like the South in Mr. Catvertey’s poem) 
was “an old offender.” They had each done his three 
months in prison with hard labour—for what? For 
having appropriated some apples! If the son of the 
magistrate who inflicted this monstrous sentence had robbed 
an orchard, it would have been a kind of joke. He 
would not have received one day’s imprisonment. The 
poor little boys, “being but poor boys,” were sent a long 
way in the direction of habitual crime. Probably it would 
have been safer for them had they acted like a dread- 
fully bad boy lately, who shut up a child in a dust-bin, 
meaning to discover his body when he had died of hunger, 
and to claim a reward, As the Lorp Curer Justice said, 
the small apple thieves “ deserved to have their ears boxed” 
—though there are safer places about the human frame 
than the ears for purposes of correction—and there was an 
end of the matter. ‘The worthy magistrate who sentenced 
them did his best to make felons of them for life. If, on the 
other hand, he had been obliged to sentence a rough who 
had just kicked an unoffending passer-by into a jelly, he might 
have given the criminal a month, Only last week one of a 
gang of murderous scoundrels who haunt an East End 
road was captured and brought before the magistrate. He 
was proved to have aided in knocking down and brutally 
kicking a man who passed, and it wes shown that this 
pastime was the favourite diversion of the district. Notori- 
ously these violent delights often end in murder. The 
wonder is that any victim ever escapes alive from the iron- 
shod boots that play football with his head. The worthy 
magistrate, however, who tried this dastardly scoundrel, 
after making some moral observations, sentenced him to a 
month’s imprisonment. This, of course, the wretch could 
do on his head,” and in three weeks he will be free to 
begin kicking again. A severe flogging is the kind of 
punishment needed by miscreants of this sort. As long as 
they only attack the person, especially of their womankind, 
they may do any amount of mischief at the most moderate 
tariff. Not long ago a pamphlet was published, The Wife- 
beater’s Vade Mecum, showing exactly the rates, from ten 
shillings upwards, at which a wife may be knocked and 
kicked into death or idiocy. The law seems to think that 
all men and women should be able to defend themselves, 
and almost deserve what they get if they cannot, whereas 
an apple or a handkerchief is a thing much more sacred than 
human life and limb. This is a purely savage doctrine, 
and so far “the Law,” as Mr. Bums ze said, “ is a Ass.” 


THE BELGIAN CRISIS. 
— King of the Bexerans has probably taken the best 


course which was open to him for the moment in ap- 
pointing a neutral or coalesced Ministry. It is understood 
that the arrangement is provisional, and that a fresh appeal 
will be as soon as possible made to the constituencies. It 
is unfortunately almost impossible that the result of a new 
election should be satisfactory or decisive. If the pendulum 
has swung to the other side since the contest of a few 
months ago, a new proof will have been given of the worth- 
lessness of the electoral system established in Belgium. The 
long and uninterrupted predominance of the Liberal party 
was suddenly and completely overthrown by the return of 
an overwhelming Clerical majority ; and although only half 
the Chamber was renewed, the trial of strength was for the 
time conclusive, if only the unsuccessful party was ready to 
accept its defeat. The scrutin de liste, which has happily 
not yet required an English name, reduces to absurdity the 
practice of government by popular election. Every voter 
is entitled and expected to support a long list of candidates 
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drawn up for him by the managers of his party. It is 
possible that one constituency may balance another; but 
each local body of electors returns candidates of precisely 
the same colour, At the late election, to the general 
surprise, Brussels itself, though it must be regarded as 
the Liberal head-quarters, returned Clerical representa- 
tives; and the leaders of the party immediately pro- 
ceeded to legislate on the principles which they had main- 
tained in opposition. They would have offended, and 
ig pee the great body of their supporters if 
they not taken the opportunity of restoring to the 
clergy the control of elementary schools, Their education 
Bill, though it contained securities for religious freedom 
analogous to conscience clauses, was, as might have been 
expected, thoroughly obnoxious to the party which in 
Belgium, as in many of the Continent, assumes the 
name of “ Liberal” on the ground of its hostility to the pre- 
tensions of the Roman Catholic clergy. 

The agitation which has ensued threatens not only the 
cause of Clerical authority, but the whole fabric of the 
national monarchy and constitution. The characteristic 
fanaticism of religious and anti-religious factions displays 
itself in ostentatious disregard of the proper limits of the 
controversy. An ultra-Radical party has for the first time 
been created, or perhaps its existence has been disclosed ; 
and the orthodox students of the University of Louvain 
are not ashamed to clamour for a Republic, because they 
doubt, probably with sufficient reason, the good will of the 
Kine to the Clerical cause. The prosperity and freedom 
of Belgium during fifty years have been mainly secured by 
the comparative competency wee wee of the con- 
stituent body. Even now the icals hesitate to raise a 
clamour for universal suffrage, because they are not certain 
that the mass of incapable citizens might not prefer the 
guidance of the priests to that of political demagogues. The 
Clerical brawlers who prattle about a Republic probably 
rely on a similar aletidion. It is possible that in one, 
or at the most two, elections they might obtain a majo- 
rity through their influence in the rural districts; but in 
every successive contest their adversaries would gain upon 
them. If the Clerical leaders had sufficient knowledge 
and sagacity to look across the border of the kingdom, 
their illusion would be effectually dispelled. A large section 
of the French clergy affected enthusiasm for the Republic of 
1848, until circumstances required the transfer of their 
allegiance to Napotzon III. Down to the fall of the 
Empire the priests, and especially the rural clergy, were 
courted by the Government, which regarded them as the 
most efficient of its election agents; but the present Re- 
public has found that it can with impunity defy their oppo- 
sition, and reduce them to impotence and distress. 

The inability of extreme Liberals in Belgium, as in other 
countries, to understand the conditions of constitutional 
freedom has been remarkably illustrated by the proposal 
that the Kine should use his veto to defeat the new 
Education Bill. In this — English practice appears 
to have been followed since the foundation of the kingdom. 
As long as the Liberals commanded « majority, they would 
have condemned the arbitrary use of the prerogative to 
overrule a grave Parliamentary decision. The infallibility 
of the electoral body, and by devolution of its elected re- 
presentatives, must be supposed to be unaffected by a 
change of popular opinion. The Kuve in all probability 
regrets the temporary ascendency of a party which, even 
when it kappens to be in the right on a particular issue, 
is characteristically impracticable ; but, like his father, he 
understands and applies the complicated doctrine of con- 
stitutional sovereignty which has been elaborated during a 
century in England. He must act by his Ministers; and 
they, in turn, must possess the confidence of the Parliamen- 
tary majority. It is only when there is reason to believe 
that the constituency is not in accord with its representa- 
tives that the Crown can prudently prepare for a dissolu- 
tion. The new Belgian Ministry is said to include only two 
members of Parliamentary experience; and M. Matov, 
leader of the Clerical party, with his most active adherents, 
has resigned his post. It has sometimes happened in Eng- 
land that a Government which was intended to serve as a 
stopgap has gradually acquired strength and enjoyed a long 
term of office ; but those who understand Belgian politics 
believe that the Kine has remodelled his Cabinet only as a 
temporary expedient. 

There is some reason to believe that a reaction against the 
Clerical victory has already set in. The municipal elections, 
held not many days ago, have resulted in the success of the 


Liberal candidates in the principal towns. It appears that 
in Belgium, as in England, local considerations of fitness 
for municipal office have become entirely subordinate to 
political distinctions ; and, even where a more wholesome 
system prevails, politics naturally exercise unusual influence 
in times of excitement and conflict. The rural districts 
probably still retain their objection to secular education, 
and especially to the pecuniary burdens which it imposes ; 
but if the municipal election fairly represents the opinion of 
Brussels, of Ghent, of Bruges, and of Mechlin, no legislation 
which is disapproved by the Liberal party can be perma- 
nently maintained. If the next Parliamentary contest pro- 
duces a similar result, there is too much reason to fear that 
a Liberal triumph may produce intolerant and vindictive 
measures. It is rather to be wished than to be hoped that 
the conflict will confine itself to its original province of 
education. If the struggle becomes complicated with pro- 
jects for extending the suffrage, a grave crisis in Belgian 
history is impending. The comparatively equal division 
of parties naturally tends to discourage the submission of 
either to a casual and perhaps insignificant majority. The 
temptation to resort to other modes of decision when Par- 
liamentary votes are thought unsatisfactory may be fatal to 
Belgian order and freedom. 

Moderate and thoughtful English politicians, in presence 
of imminent danger to the Constitution of their own 
country, might almost scruple to criticize the proceedings 
of friendly neighbours if Belgium were not exposed to 
one formidable risk from which England is at present 
exempt. No party in this country, unless the Irish 
Nationalists may be called a party, is likely to invoke 
foreign intervention in domestic disputes ; but, if the 
Republican movement in Belgium acquires strength, dis- 
affected Radicals will inevitably court the patronage of 
the same party in France. The independence of the 
kingdom was often threatened in the time of the French 
Empire by external diplomacy; but no party in Belgium, 
with the possible exception of the extreme section of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, would then have concurred in 
schemes of annexation by France. Naporeon III. in his 
most ambitious moods might have hesitated to attempt an 
unprovoked conquest without the sympathy of some con- 
siderable part of the population, The French Jacobins 
would now be ready and willing to revive the proselytism 
of 1792. After the fall of Louis Puivirrz, when half 
the Sovereigns of the Continent were trembling for their 
thrones, King Leopop secured the confidence and loyalty 
of his subjects by formally announcing his willingness to 
retire if they had ceased to desire the continuance of his 
dynasty. The great majority of the Belgians of the present 
day would probably now reject any proposal for the sub- 
stitution of a Republic for the Monarchy; but French 
sympathizers would not be content with a fair comparison 


of numbers. The danger of a Clerical appeal for foreign aid 


is no longer to be apprehended ; but malcontent Radicalsand 
Republicans may find in sacerdotal legislation an excuse for 
treason to liberty and their country. The establishment of 
universal suffrage would precipitate the catastrophe, 


INDIA, 


O doubt the Government account it fortunate that 

“ scares,” as they would probably put it, are not so 
easily “ got up” on the subject of India as on that of the 
navy. Otherwise they would find themselves just now with 
two panics on their hands at once. The public imagination, 
however, is naturally slower to be moved on the former 
matter than on the latter, and the facts are even more 
difficult to come by. It would not, therefore, be true to say 
that there is anything like so general and widespread an 
uneasiness on the one question as prevails on the other. 
Anxiety in the case of India has not yet perhaps even 
reached such a stratum of opinion as to entitle it to be 
termed “ popular”; but it undoubtedly exists, and is even 
gaining rapid ground, we suspect, among that class of the 
community which lives in sufficiently constant contact with 
expert opinion on such matters to take an impress from it. 
Among this class there is a pretty general suspicion, founded 
rtly, but not by any means wholly, on a review of the 
increasingly threatening condition of things on the North- 
West frontier, that the internal state of India is at this 
moment exceptionally disquieting to those whose business 


it'is to watch it on the spot; and that they have, in fact, so. 


reported upon it to the Government at home. The high— 
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water mark, as it may be called, of this suspicion, has been 
touched on by the articles which have recently appeared in 
the St. James’s Gazette, and in one of which the Govern- 
ment have been urged to provide for the construction all 
over India of places of refuge to which Englishwomen and 
their children may flee on the first signs of military or 

insurrection. The unnamed authority from whom 
‘this advice proceeds goes on to enforce it in language of 
the utmost solemnity. The Government are most earnestly 
assured that there is no time to be lost ; they are “ implored” 
to act “ ere it is too late”; for “no man knows when the 
-“ storm will burst.” Of language such as this from such 
a source there is, at least, one thing to be said; and that 
is that, if it be alarmism, it is not the alarmism of the 
amateur. It goes too far; it commits too deeply for that. 
No newspaper, it may be safely said, with any sort of 
character for judgment or discretion to lose could act “on 
“ its own hook” in making so startling a suggestion as that 
above referred to, still less in urging it in such terms as we 
have quoted. Any conductor of such a newspaper would, 
in mere self-protection, it is safe to say, require any specific 
counsels of this kind, and certainly their accompanying 
words of warning, to be vouched by the highest possible 
—_ authority before admitting them to a place in its 
columns. 


Among the better informed, moreover, of the readers of these 
warnings the mind had already been toa certain extent pre- 
pared for their attentive consideration. The exhaustive series 
of articles recently published in the Zimes on the native 
States of India must have opened the eyes of a good many 
people to a situation which they may perhaps feel a little 
‘ashamed of not having more thoroughly realized before. 
The result of a review of Feudatory India, which goes to 

show that a total population of 49,000,000, with a revenue 
-of 17,140,000/., maintains armies amounting to 349,835 
‘men and an artillery composed of 4,237 guns, is certainly 
-calculated to give a shock even to those superior persons 
who pride themselves upon their immovable calmness in the 
presence of other people’s dangers. From whatever point 
- of view we survey this gigantic armament, whether we look 
at the modes of its accumulation, at the conditions of its 
- existence, and at the ostensible purposes for which it is 
maintained, it is an unequally unsatisfactory ohject of con- 
templation. In the first place, it is clear that it has grown 
up under circumstances over which we have necessarily had 
‘no real control, and to that extent, therefore, in circum- 
stances which raise no presumption of the safety of the 
existing state of things from the mere fact of its long- 
continued toleration. The native princes have, at earlier 
“periods, received or acquired military privileges which, in 
‘the present development of the art of war, and if the in- 
. struments of warfare could have been foreseen, their 
Suzerain would never, save in exceptional cases, have 
granted to them. Apathetic neglect of the growth of their 
‘armaments may account for something; but, were it not 
. that the continuance of peace and the increase of wealth 
have provided our feudatories with such ample opportunities 
of purchasing weapons, and invested them with such enlarged 
powers in comparison with their predecessors of engaging in 
warfare, and of inflicting mischief on each other and on the 
inhabitants of the rest of India, the situation would be far 
less disquieting than it is. It is not so much that the 
> military rights of these princes have been permitted to grow 
«in extent, as that they have naturally increased in value. 
The English Government is in the position of a man who 
chas contracted many years ago to pay a fixed yearly sum 
in cash, and by an unforeseen depreciation of the coinage 
-finds his contract telling ruinously against him. The 
fact, too, that these military rights are exerted to the 
-attermost is not susceptible of any really satisfactory ex- 
planation. The writer in the Zimes has no difficulty in 
showing the futility of the argument commonly alleged for 
the existence of the native armaments—namely, that they 
-are necessary to provide the men of the native States with 
an occupation ; for on this showing we should be driven to 
‘the unwelcome conclusion that our own native army is 
only one-tenth of what it ought to be. If less than 50 
millions of people require 350,000 soldiers, not only to defend, 
but to provide them with a career, it necessarily follows 
that 200 millions of precisely the same people must require 
four times that number. Yet, instead of 350,000 men, we 
have little more than 100,000 natives ; and these, it must 
be remembered, have not only to protect the aforesaid 50 
millions, in common with the direct subjects of the English 


Crown, against attack, but to prevent them from engaging 
in an internecine strife. 

It would doubtless be a mistake to attribute anything 
like unity of motive to the native princes in maintaining 
the strength and improving the equipment of the various 
contingents whose numbers “ foot up” to the above alarm- 
ing total. Their motives probably vary as much as their 
ages, circumstances, and characters. With some of them 
very likely the dominant impulse is mere Oriental love of dis- 
play ; with others ascarcely less innocent fancy for militarism 
for its own sake—that taste for playing at soldiers by which en- 
lightened Western rulers have before this been bitten. But it 
is hardly doubtful that the bulk of the native princes, and 
all the more important ones without exception, have been 
adding to and keeping up their military strength with a 
serious purpose; and there seem but two forms, neither of 
them at all agreeable to contemplate, which such a purpose 
could assume. The one is a desire to shake off the rule of 
England; the other distrust of the ent power of 
England to maintain it. It is, of course, evident that the 
second of these motives has a continual tendency to trans- 
form itself into the first; but it is in reality almost as dis- 
quieting in its original shape, because it is one which 
operates independently of any concert between those who are 
subject to it, and indeed with greater force perhaps in pro- 
portion to their disunion. It is a common topic of re- 
assurance in optimist reviews of the situation in India 
that the aggregate strength of the native armies need 
not be taken into account, for the reason that the 
hereditary jealousies of those who wield them are far too 
intense to admit of their combining in an attack on the 
British power. But the more ineffaceable these divisions 
the more anxiously would those princes who have ceased to 
believe in the perpetuity of British power persevere in 
strengthening themselves against the day when they will 
be left face to face with their rivals. Nor does it at all 
follow that, because these chiefs are incapable of the 
initiative of conspiracy, they would be incapable of common 
action under the incentive of an opportunity provided for 
them by others. To say that we need not fear their con- 
certing an attack upon their Suzerain is not to say that we 
need not fear their joining each other in taking part in such 
an attack originating elsewhere. And this, of course, con- 
stitutes the real peril of the situation, viewed, as it always 
should be viewed, in connexion with the steady advance of 
Russia. We certainly cannot be surprised if the native princes 
have convinced themselves that sooner or later, and sooner 

rhaps rather than later, we shall have to contest with 

ussia the ion of India; and so long as the conviction 
holds, they will not willingly do anything to diminish such 
power as they possess for the protection of their interest in 
the débdcle which might ensue upon such a conflict. Nothing 
which we can now do perhaps would avail to remove the 
conviction in question altogether from their minds ; but in 
the meantime it is certainly disquieting to reflect that those 
very external dangers which make the partial disarmament 
of the native States the more imperative, at the sxme time 
render such a step more invidious to propose, if not more 
difficult to enforce. 


MR. MUNDELLA’S BOOMERANG, 


HE great overpressure quarrel has reached the critical 
point which comes in the history of most public dis- 
putes. It is, so to speak, a toss-up whether it is going to 
end with being a newspaper duel between Dr. CricnTon 
Browve and Mr. Fircn, or to lead to some practical good. 
As far as the merely personal aspects of the question are 
concerned, it has coded very satisfactorily already. Dr. 
Cricuton Browne has proved his case. He has convinced 
everybody that there is overpressure in Board Schools, 
which was the great point, and he has utterly confuted the 
over-hasty persons who impugned his competence. Mr. 
Fircna’s answers have not shaken the Doctor's main position 
in the least, and if they justify the tone of his own counter 
Report, it is at the expense of his own superiors. He is 
compelled to confess that Dr. Cricuton Browne was pro- 
perly empowered to examine the schools, and that he himself 
was left in ignorance of the fact. His answer to the charge 
of garbling his opponent’s words is complete in a way. It 
appears that he never saw the Doctor's final Report, but 
only the uncorrected proof. This excuse clears him from the 
charge of deliberate unfairness, and most people will agree 
that Dr. Cricnton Browne made a very full use of his 
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technical rights in omitting to say that the words quoted 
by Mr. Frrem stood in the original draft of the Report. 
This, however, by no means also clears the Education 
Department from the charge of unfairness, Mr. Fircn’s 
commentary was published as an answer to Dr. CaicuTon 
Browne’s final Report, and was intended to be so received 
by all the world. It was a curious freak of Mr. MunDELLA’s 
unexpected humour to leave Mr. Fitcn to write on words 
which Dr. Cricnron Browne had deliberately modified. 
There was a wicked waggery in laying such a trap which 
we had not been led to expect from the gravity of Mr. 
Munpvetta. It helps to explain Mr. Fircn’s conversion to 
a belief in the unwisdom of employing personalities. In 
his last cont:ibution to the newspaper controversy Mr. 
Frren declined “ to follow Dr. Browne into the numerous 
“ personal questions which he has thought it right to dis- 
“ cuss.” It would have been better not to have given the 
provocation, and that also Mr. Fircu acknowledges by 
implication handsomely enough. “A controversy,” he ex- 
plains, “on such subjects as how I looked or what I 
“said in private conversation six months ago must be 
“very barren of public interest, and seems to me wholly 
“irrelevant to the discussion of so grave and large a 
“ question as that of the health and education of the 
“ children in our schools.” On these principles, Mr. Firenm 
should never have written his first Report in the tone he 
adopted. This is rather tardy wisdom, but it is wisdom ; 
and a somewhat ungracious apology, but it is an apology. 
Now, perhaps, the Education Department will reflect on 
the fully of playing tricks on a writer who handles such 
a ready pen as Dr. Cricuton Browne. The audience 
in general may reflect for its part with satisfaction that 
it is sometimes an excellent thing when rather dull people 
take it into their heads to try to be clever. If Dr. 
Cricuton Browne's Report had been published by itself 
when it was first asked for in Parliament, it would not have 
received one-tenth of the attention given to it when it came 
out in the slack season with an official cracker attached to 
it. As we believe that it points out an abuse, this is a 
thing to be thankful for. As far as the matter has gone, its 
course has been satisfactory. Dr. Urtcuton Browye has 
proved his case, new lights have dawned on Mr. Frrcn as 
to the proper way of conducting controversies, and Mr. 
MunbeEtta’s boomerang has come home with a vengeance. 


As the field is now clear, it would seem that the time is 
come for getting a distinct statement from the Education 
Department as to whether it intends to do anything, and if 
so, what. The question is by no means superfluous, as every- 
body who is acquainted with the manners and customs of a 
Government office knows. If nothing more is done outside 
in the fond persuasion that the need has been proved, and 
that the officials may be trusted to find a remedy, the result 
of Dr. Cricuton Browne's Report, and all that has been 
said for and against it, may be predicted without any pre- 
tension to prophecy. The dweller on the threshold of our 
Government oflices, which is known as the System, will have 
its way, and by the end of next year everything will be 
going on inthe Board schools as it was in the beginning. 
This mysterious being has held its ground in the War Office 
in spite of exorcisms, and unless some vigorous remedy is 
applied, it will have its way in the Education Department. 
Evidence that a remedy is needed has continued to come in 
since the controversy began. The London Board teachers, 
who, it was said, made fun of Dr. Cricuton Browne and his 
Report, have written tothank him. Of course it is immediately 
pointed out that it is their interest to do less work for the 
same pay. As Board School teachers are undoubtedly 
human, this is very probable; but it is well not to forget 
that, as long as it was supposed their verdict would be on 
the other side, we were asked to reflect on their extra- 
ordi zeal and intelligence. The obvious course is to 
consider their interests and their virtues together, and 
take their evidence for what it is worth when supported by 
independent testimony. It is certainly not unsupported. 
Medical men have lately reported on cases which have come 
under their notice to the effect that death has resulted from 
brain disease, caused or aggravated by overpressure at 
school. There is a stock answer ready in these cases. The 
boy or girl was weak, and so could not stand the strain. 
As the whole contention is that the system seems incapable 
of grasping the sufficiently simple proposition that what is 
good for healthy children is not equally good for weakly 
ones, the answer is rather beside the question. It may be 
doubted whether parents generally would appreciate the 
scientific truth that on the whole it is better for the world 


to be weeded of the weaklier human plants. If the 
doctrine were preached to the education zealots, which it 
very consistently might be, as a good reason for repealing 
the Factory Acts or not interfering with the discipline 
of fishing-smacks, we know the sort of answer that would 
be given. It would be surprising if the well-known case 
of Cain and Aber were not cited at once. Among other 
things, attention has lately been called to the uses of 
Board schools for the propagation of certain cutaneous 
diseases. One child suffering from some of them can give it 
to many ; and there seems to be little or no effectual secu- 
rity against the danger. It is unquestionably very difficult 
to provide a proper security ; but it is managed in private 
schools, and more or less in foundation charity schools; and, 
if the State chooses to take up the position of general parent 
in matters of education, it cannot pick out just the responsi- 
bilities it finds convenient toassume. Its choice is between 
all and nothing. 


In fact, however, we know very well that there is no 
choice at all. The task has boen undertaken, and, on the 
whole, properly undertaken, and it must be carried through. 
What remains now is to see how it is to be done; and, 
when the control is taken in hand, it will be found that 
there is more than overpressure to rectify. Nobody who 
gives the question a moment’s consideration can fail to 
see that the difficulties are not only immense, but are 
increasing. The School Boards are only a few years old, 
and they are already suffering from abuses of more than 
one kind. In some respects they do too little, in others they 
do too much, and there is a rapidly-growing opinion that 
they spend too much. The ridiculous appointment of o 
Swedish gymnastic teacher at a lavish salary was an isolated 
piece of folly of the London School Boad, but it is a fair 
warning of what we may expect from the fadmongers who 
have been allowed to take charge of the next generation. 
We have empowered authorities to see that everybody 
learns to read and write, and now it appears that some 
machinery must be found for keeping them from violating 
every principle of health and economy in their zeal to teach 
the use of the globes into the bargain. It is as natural, but 
useless, to complain as it is for the ratepayers to grumble 
when they are called upon for eightpence in the pound after 
being solemnly promised that they would never be called 
upon for more than threepence. Increase of trouble and of 
expense is the inevitable consequence of establishing new 
Government offices and fresh authorities empowered to 
impose taxes. Now they are there they must be kept 
within bounds, and we have an excellent opening at present 
for putting a check on them. i 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


HERE are few things about which greater misconceptions 

_ have been commonly entertained in our own times than the 
subject of training for athletic competitions. Throughout the first 
half of the present century the popular impression was that the 
régime in question consisted chiefly in devouring huge quantities of 
half-raw beef. Nine out of every ten men, and ninety-nine out of 
every hundred women, implicitly believed that a man in traini 
meaut @ man nurtured for the time being upon hunks of half- 
cooked flesh, washed down with drinks which might perhaps be 
very moderate in quantity, but of prodigious potency. One-half of 
the horror with which well-bred ladies and well-conducted young 
people of all kinds looked upon the prize-fighter of that period 
arose from a rooted conviction that this was the diet upon which 
he habitually lived. Had it ever by any accident been the lot of 
any of these highly respectable people to assist at the one o'clock 
dinners of a savage gladiator of the prize ring, they would 
hardly have believed their owa eyes when they saw the repast 
served up. The portion of well but not over-cooked joint, the 
white bread, and small supply of vegetables, the plain rice pud- 
ding, the glass of cold water, and one or two small glasses of 
port or sherry that did duty on those occasions, could not have 
failed to strike them as resembling accurately the very same 
midday meal which they were in the habit of setting befure their 
own children by the doctor's orders. Nor would the early break- 
fast and tea of the fighting man have appeared to them to differ 
any more widely from their own, except that it was more frugal 
ard more rigidly conformable to the ideal pattern sketched out by 
the family physician. As the real truth of the matter began to 
reveal itself through the mists of prejudice, and amateurs began 
more generally to train for boating and other races, the raw-beef 
theory, as it may be called, was gradually discredited. It is 
now ome pret exploded altogether, except in very remote and 
benighted circles, where it still fondly lingers in the minds of a 
few old maids and childless dowagers. But to the old-fashioned 
— succeeded others not less hostile to physical training. 


be doctors for the most part set their faces steadfastly against it. 
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Nor should they be too lightly blamed for doing so. If all men 
habitually “trained” there would be little work for the medical 
men to do except in cases of epidemic disease or amongst old 
and constitutionally infirm folk. The view taken by the doctors, 
and by timid parents also, was that the task of ‘a semana for a 
race involved “ too great a strain” upon the bodily powers. That 
young man should walk many miles a day, should run or row 
almost daily for three weeks or more at the top of his speed, appeared 
to them monstrous and unnatural. Then when it was credibly 
declared that these young men, not content with running or 
rowing themselves into a profuse perspiration, went and straight- 
way plunged themselves bodily into cold water, the horror of the 
learned and the unlearned was equally unbounded. Visions of 
rheumatic fever, erysipelas, and congested lungs rose freely to their 
‘minds; and many a fond mother, sending her son to Oxford or 
Cambridge, shuddered with apprehension lest he should go in for 
‘that horrid training,” and so be brought to an untimely end. 
Even if he eer actual death, still the “strain upon his consti- 
tution” would leave him enfeebled for life, his bodily strength 
undermined by some insidious malady, and his mental powers 
dwarfed by the undue development of muscular vigour. We 
-still meet with many estimable men, both in the medical pro- 
fession and outside it, who profess these same opinions; and we 
shall meet with them until long experience has shown how very 
little they know of the matter. 

The fact is, of course, that physical training, when properly 
understood and applied, is nothing more nor less than the practical 
pursuit of wpen d health. The body, like other complicated 
machines, can only be worked at high pressure when all its, parts 
are in perfect working order. It may be overstrained, no doubt, 
and injured by over-exertion; but, when it is so, the reason is 
‘that the course of —- has been insufficient or unwise. 
Wrong principles of training have often been applied, and the 
result has been prejudicial to the persons experimented upon, 
But to say that bodily weakness or illness is commonly caused by 
bodily training is very much like saying that a man is generally 
made stupid by learning. However, in such matters as this a 
single illustration is often worth a book full of arguments; and in 
this particular case we happen to have plenty of illustrations 
ready to hand. The training of horses is more severe, and begins 
earlier in their life, than that of any men. It is, however, to all 
intents and purposes a similar system. Does it impair their health 
or shorten their lives? We know, on the contrary, that thorough- 
bred horses which have raced and won good races live on an 
average fully as long as those which have not, and also, while 
alive, look every bit as well and healthy. There are, however, 
other tests besides mere long life and outward appearance. 
the constitution of a racehorse were injured, even slightly, the 
effeet would be certain to show itself in the offspring. But 
we find, as a fact, that the animals which have been most 
severely trained and have won the most fatiguing races are 
the ancestors of those foals which fetch the highest price and 
‘win the most valuable prizes. So much for the quadrupeds 
which are most commonly trained, and in the manner most like 
‘that applied to human beings. And the same rule holds good 
as to greyhounds and other creatures treated in a somewhat 
similar way. But then, of course, there are people who re- 
fuse to admit the almost obvious analogy between them and our 
own species. [or these sceptics there are beginning to be more 
and more convincing proofs taken from biological records. An 
atte was at one time made to show that men who had 
rawed in University boat-races were usually short-lived. But 
the design broke down ignominiously ; and now at most boat- 
race dinners, and notably at the one held this spring, statistics 
have been quoted proving incontestably what excellent health 
most old University oarsmen enjoy toa great age. Three such 
“old blues,” who are now on the judicial bench as members of the 
superior Courts, constitute in themselves a striking proof that 
neither this very trying race nor the equally trying preparation 
for it does any damage to the bodily frame or the highest mental 
powers. Then, if we look at the evidence supplied by the argu- 
ment of hereditary transmission, there is a most remarkable in- 
stance to refute the opponents of training. An amateur champion 
of the Thames, who quite lately has won that honour many times 
in succession, is the son of a sculler who himself carried off the 
game much-contested trophy. Examples might easily be multi- 
plied even now; but we must wait some years before their true 
value.can be estimated. For it must be remembered that men 
who are now old, or who have sons of an age to compete in 
athletic contests, were themselves pours men in an age when 
athleticism was in its infancy in England. The whole host of 
contests for which men now most commonly train—the running 
and walking races, the boxing, and various others—have sprung 
into existence within the last twenty-five years. Those who en- 
gage in them are therefore not past middle age. It is too early 
to say whether as a rule they will attain the normal limit of 
man’s life or not. But, unless appearances are very deceptive, 
they are mostly robust enough at present; and in a few years we 
shall begin to see whether their children are weakly and ailing 
oreatures or the reverse. In the meantime we may most fairly 
argue from the biological results given by boating, which was 
thirty years ago almost the only recognized competitive exercise 
for gentlemen. 

In making the above observations we have rather taken for 
granted the much too broad assumption that amateurs train them- 


selves according to the safest and best rules for attaining the 
object they have in hand. But, speaking practically, this is a 
long way from the truth, and was very much further still from it 
twenty or thirty years ago, It is only necessary to look at an old 
book of “ Rules for Training” to see how absurd were many of 
the theories then prevailing. “ Physicking ” alone was prescribe 
to an extent which would now be thonght almost ruinous to the 
most robust constitution. The task of daily exercises was swollen 
by a list of herculean labours which would overtax most of our 
modern athletes; and the diet was circumscribed by ruthlessly 
cutting off many articles now admitted to be perfectly harmless, 
Other mistakes were made which it would be tedious to mention ; 
and these were mostly aggravated in the frequent cases where 
men matched themselves to fight, or engaged themselves to 
ride, under a certain weight. The “getting down” to this fixed 
limit of weight must always be a rather painful process; but in 
the old-fashioned days it involved unnecessary distresses. Ac- 
cordingly, even amongst professionals, it was then very common to 
see men brought into the ring or to the starting-post looking “ too 
fine,” as it is called—that is to say, with a loss of muscle and 
stamina by reason of too severe preparation. There has been of 
late some reason to believe that in the case of racehorses the same 
mistake is more often committed than most people suppose ; for it 
is clear that the four or five days’ rest given to Harvester before 
the Derby did that colt little if any harm; and some of the 
wise men of the turf declare that he ran a better horse by reason 
of it than he would if his regular course of exercise had been con- 
tinued. At any rate, it is certain that when amateurs began to 
take up the practice of training they fell very commonly into the 
fault of overdoing the thing, and so not only “trained off” and 
did themselves an injustice in the match they had in hand, but 
also inflicted some injury more or less permanent upon their con- 
stitution. This was the result of an abuse, and not of the proper 
use, of training; so that any examples which may be found of 
men who suffered from its effects more than twenty years ago can 
hardly be quoted as fair proofs against the system when properly 
understood. In despite, however, of all mistakes then made, the 
main principles of the art of training have remained and must 
always remain nearly the same. They should be divided into two 
classes ; one including those expedients which are intended to get 
rid of imperfections in the bodily frame, and the other having to 
do with the development of its powers. In the first of these a 
— place was formerly given to medicine, which was taken 
reely, as well as vapour baths and other artificial means for re- 
ducing the wretch operated upon. Such drastic and violent 
remedies are now almost abandoned, and the patient is relieved of 
his extra weight by the more natural process of perspiration in- 
duced by exercise. Professionals, who usually put on a good deal 
of superfluous flesh when out of training, are accustomed to do 
this work of “thinning” themselves very early in their course 
of preparation, and effect it by walking or running consider- 
able distances with warm clothing on them. Amateurs, on the 
other hand, do little of this work, especially at the Universities, 
where perspiration and the consequent loss of flesh are only a 

all the latter of training, the two thi t er; an 
with them the of bathing ia after 
each bout of hard exercise. The cold bath is at once the most 
invigorating and the most enjoyable luxury enjoyed by the man 
in training ; and no one who has not undergone that régime can fully 
appreciate its delights. Inthe other department of the trainer's 
art, which has to do with supplying the force to work the human 
machine, three things have to be considered. First, sleep, which 
gives Nature time to exercise her grand renovating power. A 
man in training wakes up in the morning heavier than he was 
when he went to sleep. And he should be secure in his enjoy- 
ment of a night’s rest of from seven to eight hours, for which, if 
his day's exercise has been properly arranged, he will need no 
sleeping draught. Food is the next thing; and here there is 
nothing in the modern trainer’s book of rules which is contrary 
either to sense or to the doctor's precepts. The most 
nutritious substances are primd facie the best, when the trained 
man has a sufficiently robust appetite to keep to them. But 
nothing is more variable than the appetite of men in training; and 
many amateurs must be tempted by delicacies which it would be 
absurd to allow to —— Moreover, the due proportion of 
animal and vegetable food suitable to each individual ought to be 
kept up; and light dishes admitted as well as those which are the 
best makers of nerve and muscle. As for the quantity of food 
taken, it is regulated partly by the man’s appetite, but much more 
often, especially in the case of men who are limited to a particular 
weight, by the allowance of drink. A fighting man or jockey 
often gets up from his meal with a very good appetite indeed, and 
perhaps with a rather wistful look at the joint before him or his 
trainer. Why does he not eat more? No law forbids him; he 
may take as much as he wants. But he knows by bitter ex- 
perience that a few morsels more would induce a raging thirst; 
and, having swallowed his modicum of wine, water, tea, or beer, 
he abstains from more solids for fear of that dryness in the 
mouth and throat which is the great bane of the trained man. 
It is a very similar matter in the case of tobacco. “Do you not 


greatly miss your smoking?” asks the unsophisticated inquirer of 
a friend who trains hard for races. Now the idea of smoking to a 
man who is really hard trained would be almost as absurd as that 
of putting ashes in his mouth, Thirst is the enemy he chiefly 
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dreads ; 
he isa long way from understan 


and if he can smoke a pipe with gratification be sure that 


what is the real meaning of 


The chief differences between the life of a man who is in train- 
ing and that of one who is not may therefore be thus summed up. 
The former observes regular hours; he has enough sleep, and not 
too much, He eats easily-digested foods, and as much of them as 
he likes, or rather as much of them as his limited allowance of drink 
will wash down. For this allowance it is essential to limit. 
Otherwise the process of reduction carried out one day would be 
nullified on the next, and the body remain encumbered almost as 
much as ever by superfluous fat. Then the training man takes 
plenty of regular and moderate exercise, and from time to time he 
makes special efforts, at the top of his speed, or nearly so, 
over the distance which he is to accomplish in the race. This 
practice not only strengthens and fits the muscles for the par- 
ticular work to be required of them, but also gives the man a 
knowledge of “pace” which is exceedingly important, showing 
him what sort of speed he can safely start with and keep up, and 
what he can count upon as a reserve at the tinish. The perfec- 
tion of the trainer’s art is, of course, to have his charge y just 
before the day of the race; not too late, because obviously that 
would give him less than his fair chance; and not too early, for 
then comes in the still more grievous danger—to which the Oxford 
crew succumbed this year—of becoming “ stale” and “ training 
off.” When a man is properly trained he is capable, as regards 
his own distance, of “ running himself clean out ”—that is to say, 
exerting the whole strength with which nature and practice have 
supplied him, The effect is severe and exhausting at the time; 
for, in fact, it is only limited by the exhaustion it entails, But 
the body skilfully prepared suffers no more injury from this effort 
than a clock which is made to go for twenty-four hours does when 
it arrives at the end of the twenty-fourth hour, Instead, there- 
fore, of saying that training overtaxes the frame, it would be 
much more true to say that-it enables the frame to undertake 
with impunity tasks which otherwise might fatally overtax it. 
And for every one man who has shortened his life by training | 
there could probably be found a hundred at least who would have 
lived longer if they had paid more attention to the trainer's 
maxims, 


A WEEK OF ODDITIES. 


H! we are moving now,” said Mr. Wardle to Mr. Pickwick 
on a celebrated occasion; and it is recorded that Mr. 
Pickwick could not deny the fact, if only because of the extremely 
unpleasant sensations which he experienced from the movement. 
It is probable that most people who have read their newspapers 
attentively will admit that we are moving also in politics, though 
here, also, the signs and tokens are not wholly, or even chiefly, 
agreeable. There is, to begin with, the remarkable outburst of 
zoological rhetoric with which Parliament has been regaled. 
“ Jackal,” “ hyena,” “ badger,’ these are the strictly Parliamentary 
compliments—warranted by the highest authority, the Speaker— 
which have been exchanged between eminent persons during the 
last ten days. Mr. Peel's opinion has not yet been taken on the 
Parliamentariness of “chattering, clattering, brimstone pig,” or 
of “most unmitigated viper,” or even of that shorter and mono- 
syllabic term designating an animal habitually reviled and slan- 
dered, but which (if Mr, Michael Davitt will accept the correc- 
tion) is not su to traverse the pons asinorum, but to stick 
at that pons. But we are pretty well as we are ; and, at any rate, 
we keep moving. What with “jackal” and “hyena” flying 
about inside the walls of Parliament, and interchanged threats 
(of which more hereafter) to horsewhip one member of Parlia- 
ment and tar-and-feather another, we are moving very con- 


“ 


siderably, 

The badger incident is not least memorable for having led 
Mr. John Morley into a singular error. Mr. Morley, speaking at 
Birmingham jorem Camerarit gloriam (alack and well a day ! 
that the author of Diderot and the Encyclopedists should have 
come to play the of Wagg-and-Wenham in one to Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain's Lord Steyne), was finely satirical on Lord 
Randolph Churchill, <A “ diminutive assailant,” says Mr. Morley, 
“ will do what he can to draw the wariest, the toughest, and the 
most powerful badger known to me.” We pass by Mr. Morley’s 
estimate of Mr. Chamberlain considered as a badger, but his views 
of badger-drawing in general indicate a certain want of familiarity 
with that sport. When Mr. Morley was at Lincoln, panes that 
college did not keep a badger, an agreeable member of academical 
society, who is not unknown at some other homes of learning, 
though he does not appear on the college books, The us 
college badger lives in St. Clement’s, or some other retired 
suburb of Oxford, is on close, if not exactly friendly, terms of 

uaintance. with all the d of the college, and is much 
visited of an afternoon, especially of a Sunday afternoon. His 
existence is laborious, even painful, but, strange to say, does 
not appear to be ver, peer unpleasant to him. A study of it, 
much more of the wild and retiring inmate of earths, would con- 
vince Mr. Morley that it is not safe to bet against the dog because 
he is smaller than the badger. We fear—we greatly fear—that 
his inconsiderate phrass is of evil omen to the hero of an unpub- 
lished ballad worthy to rank with the best in Professor Child’s 
delightful volumes, : . 

It was Joseph and his Brethren, 


are the first two lines of that ballad, but we have no permission to 
quote any more from the author of it. 
badgers and the jackals, however, of Parliamentary debate 
are mild expressions of opinion compared with the threats and 
counter-threats which the fiery men of Birmingham are exchanging 
apropos of Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Chamberlain, It is 
now some time since it was reported that certain working-men of 
Birmingham, jealous of the honour of their Caucus-Corporation, 
and grateful (the term will suit all parties) for benefits received 
from it, had sworn a solemn oath to horsewhip Lord Randolph. 
Some people add Colonel Burnaby ; but, from some knowledge of 
the Radical working-man, we incline to doubt this addition. He 
might possibly have designs on Lord Randolph, who, undoubted 
as is his pluck, is known to be a small man in weak health; but 
Colonel Sieur is not exactly to be thus described, and might 
ae his horsewhippers some lively moments. However this may 
, the intention was solemnly announced, solemnly denied, and 
has, it appears, been solemnly reasserted by no less an organ of 
robust provincial Liberalism than the Liverpool Daily Post. 
These pretty little promises naturally incite others; and now we 
hear that the Birmingham Tories—who are not few, and, though 
they were caught napping on the day of Aston, are by no means 
unwilling to show fight—have sworn a counter-oath, A oak and 
ash and thorn, to convert Mr. Jesse Collings and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain into tarry and plumy bipeds should any harm befall 
Lord Randolph. The imagination shudders at the idea of Mr. 
Chamberlain thus realizing Mr. Tenniel’s picture of him as a 
duckling—at the notion of the most tremendous badger of Mr. 
Morley’s acquaintance exchanging his formidable bristles for dis- 
honourable down. But, dismissing this picture with an effort, it 
is well to return to the consideration of the agreeable progress 
which some months of demonstrating have wrought in Tinglish 
olitical manners. A little more of it, and we shall have Eng- 
men singing 

And itisn’t very often he comes back to tell the tale, 

When they ride him on the rail; when they ride him on the rail, 
and so forth. Seriously, Mr. Morley may be asked whether we 
are not paying rather dearly for his powerful badyer’s little infir- 
mities of speech and temper, and for the virtuous wrath of the 
Birmingham Caucus. This is not less “ igstrawrinary,” though 
much less respectable, than another oddity of the week-—the wrath 
of Cardinal Newman with Lord Malmesbury. Why the Cardinal 
should have been so angry with Lord Malmesbury for wention- 
ing, with good-humoured contrition, some sixty years’ old mis- 
demeanours of which Mr. Newman, as he then was, was or was 
not the victim, in common with a considerable number of shy 
tutors at lively colleges, is very difficult to say. Perhaps, as he has. 
long lived in the vicinity of Birmingham, the impetuous temper of 
that robustious town has affected him also. 

On the whole, we are disposed to regret these manifestations and 


consequences of the perfervidity of Birmingham. The proper 
standard of measurement for such things was long ago formu- 
lated by Lamb in re‘erence to a wholly method of 


killing pigs. No doubt there are some people who might like 
to see Lord Randolph Churchill horsewhipped; it is even 
sible that there are some to whom the idea of Mr. Chamberlain 
“all plaided and plumed in a magpie array” of black pitch and of 
white feathers, presents itself in an aspect quite different to that 
in which it ought to present itself. Lut after allowing the fullest 
weight to the amouut of enjoyment added to the sum of human 
pleasures in each case, we really do think that the inconveniences 
of the proceeding bear down the scale, The interruption to busi- 


ness which would arise from the horsewhipping and the feather- 


ing of all popular politicians by their adversaries would be very 
considerable, and the stimulus to the trade of the horsewhip- 
makers and plumassiers would by no means make up for it. The 
total effect on the national manners would not be good, and the 
argumentative results of each process would be singularly difficult 
tosum up. Besides it is open to anybody to contend that the 
tastes which have been hinted at as likely to be satisfied by horse- 
whipping and tar-and-feathering ought not to be consulted. Tastes, 
we know, are very peculiar. For instance, Mr. Thorold Rogers 
has just told us that he thinks on the whole better of Sodom and 
Gomorrah than of the House of Lords, The estimate affords room 
for a moderately neat retort to the effect that we on our part do 
not think better of Sodom and Gomorrah than of the Birmingham 
Corporation, or of that party in the House of Commons to which 
Mr. Rogers belongs. But still it is a perhaps regrettable instance 
of the lengths to which excessive allowance for personal inclina- 
tions would lead us. 

The worst of the jackal and badger style of argument is that it 
has a distinct tendency to lead to the horsewhip and pitch-kettle 
argument, while it is in itself exposed to the charge that it is in- 
elegant and inconclusive. It seems, however, to be very popular, 
for there is quite a lively controversy going on as to whether Lord 
Randolph Churchill called Mr. Gladstone an unkennelled cur 
or an unkennelled fox. These appellations are picturesque, but 
both, perhaps, a little provocative. When the commoner ex- 
amples are exhausted, there maybe expected to be a ran on the 
Zoological Gardens and on the works of Mr. Wood for re- 
condite beasts, with whose names to wing and urge what a writer 
in the Fortnightly Review calls the “dialectical whirlwind.” 
Which, by the way, is an excellent example of word-blunder- 
ing. The Fortnightly Reviewer has evidently forgotten the 


memoria technica line as to the trivium. 


They played at the black ba’, 


Gram. loquitur; Dia vera docet: Rhet verba colorat.. 
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Now verba colorat is excellently applicable to Mr. Gladstone; but 
vera docet not exactly so. Besides, the particular speech which 
the reviewer refers to, the outburst of simulated indignation 
against Sir Stafford Northcote, had about as much colour and as 
little truth as any that was ever pronounced in either House of 
Parliament. But, for our parts, we like a man who talks about 
Mr. Gladstone’s dialectical whirlwind better than one who calls his 
Parliamentary antagonists jackals and hyenas and King’s Armses. 
It sets off the conversation nearly as well, it is much more polite, 
and there is not the slightest danger of its leading to horsewhips 
and pitch-kettles, Besides, there is no knowing where the new 
practice will stop. All prominent politicians will soon have been 
called all possible beast-names, and it will then be necessary to go 
back, Eastern fashion, to their parents and ancestors, It is even 
ible that in course of time Mr. Chamberlain’s sainted Noncon- 
ormist forbear will be brought into requisition for this per se, 
just as it is already dubious whether some people hate “ Jack of 
Marlborough” most for having fought England's battles, for 
having a good deal of English and other moneys, or for 
having been in some d responsible for the existence of Lord 
Randolph Churchill. Thus we are within measurable distance of 
the language and manners of an Oriental camel-driver, which 
is not as it should be. Mr. John Morley has even advanced 
from the animal to the vegetable kingdom, and after calling 
Lord Randolph a terrier or dachshund (and a very good thing too) 
has called him a bramble. This the Birmingham Conservatives, if 
they are wise, will catch up promptly and sing “ The bramble, the 
ramble, the bonny forest bramble.” Does Mr. Morley remember 
# certain passage in that pleasant song 
But both may catch 
An awkward scratch 
If they ride among the bramble ? 
Or has he forgotten all his good literature now that he has taken 
to bad politics? So easy is it to twist these metaphors either 
way, and that is an additional reason for desiring that they may 
not figure among another week's oddities. 


THE ATLANTIC PAS3AGE. 


HERE is a well-known story of a traveller by one of the 

leading Atlantic Steamship Companies who asked the bed- 
room steward for an extra towel. “Can't have another towel, 
sir,” was the answer, “ but we never lost a li‘e on this line.” The 
reputation for safety which the Company in question enjoyed 
enabled it for a long period to neglect arrangements for the con- 
venience of passengers which other Companies had been forced to 
adopt. Much as all the great lines have changed for the better of 
late years, there is still room for a good deal of legitimate, and 
occasion for a good deal of illegitimate, complaint. There remain 
grievances which a reasonable attention on the part of the Com- 
panies to the needs of passengers would remove, though these 
must not be confounded, as they often are, with the discomforts 
incidental at the best to the Atlantic Many letters 
have of late appeared in the papers with regard to the evils 
which a voyage to the United States involves. It is con- 
tended, first, that the food supplied on board is bad; secondly, 
that passengers ought to have the option of taking their meals 
at such times as suit them, and not, as now, at the same 
hour and at a common table; and thirdly, that much time is 
wasted by taking up and putting down the mails on the Irish 


_ coast. The question of the quality of the food is one which we 


discussed in a former article. Undoubtedly it is often bad, as well 
as badly cooked ; though there are certain considerations which 
may be pleaded in explanation, or attenuation, of the fact. It 
must be borne in mind that Americans, who still form the bulk of 
‘saloon passengers on the Atlantic steamers, at one time formed the 
immense majority. It is no offence to that great nation to say 
that the art of dining is still, notwithstanding eminent exceptions, 
most imperfectly known among them. A generation ago such 
exceptions were still fewer and further between. The Companies 
have naturally catered for the majority of their customers; 
and the majority has been uncritical, Whoever has dined at 
the average middling American hotel will recognize the fact 
that the change from the food there supplied to steamer fare 
is by no means a change for the worse. A Company can plead, 
and with truth, that it gives the bulk of its passengers better 
food afloat than they would find in one of their own hotels 
ashore. That there is still plenty of room for improvement 
may be granted; but the foregoing consideration has to be 
taken into account. It should, furthermore, be borne in mind 
that persons who are sea-sick or squeamish, as are a good pro- 
portion of all passengers, are by no means fair judges of the 
cookery they get on board. The sight or smell or mention of any 
ordirary dish simply increases their malady; and the spectacle of 
their more fortunate fellow-travellers eating with hearty satisfaction 
the food set before them has by no means the eflect of soothing 
their ill-humour. The dishes they accordingly pronounce to be 
abominable, and those who eat them to be gross feeders. The 
savage temper which sea-sickness can generate in an ill-conditioned 
person is known to everybody who been with a shipful of 
fellow-travellers on a voyage of any length. To such a one, when 
he gets on shore, a letter to the papers is some compensation for 
the enjoyment with which other people have taken their meals, 
But, apart from the quality of the food on board Atlantic steamers, 


it is further urged that the present system, by which passengers 
take their onde heciet at stated times, should be put an end to, 
and that they should be free to have them when they please, 
and to select what dishes they like. The food, on this system, 
would, like the wines consumed, be paid for separately; and 
the price of the ticket, which now includes meals, be propor- 
tionately reduced. There would undoubtedly be conveniences 
in this system, could it be worked; but there is one inevitable 
drawback to it. At present the saloon of the large steamers is, 
during the intervals between meals, used as a room for reading, 
writing, and conversation. In bad weather, when it is impossible 
to remain on deck, and when the smaller room set apart for these 
purposes is overcrowded, it would be inconvenient, if not intoler- 
able, to have meals perpetually going on in the saloon. The 
comfort of the majority is the first thing to be considered; and, 
in arranging meals on board ship, it is those who are well and can 
eat, not those who are sick and cannot, whose needs must have 

recedence. The class between the two—those who are disgusted 
y the fare provided at the usual tabic-d'hdte dinner, but who 
could eat a dainty cutlet apart with a friend—can hardly claim 
that an arrangement convenient to the general bulk of passengers 
should be revolutionized to meet their private fancies. We have 
assumed, moreover, what is far from being certain—namely, that 
the proposed arrangement is feasible. It is at any rate certain 
that both the space for cooking purposes and the stalf of stewards 
must be largely increased if the restaurant system on board 
crowded vessels is to work efficiently. When only a few persons 
happen to be on board, this objection would not arise, at least to 
the same extent. 

Complaints on these subjects are, however, often the work of 
professional grumblers. If meals were now to be had at all hours 
and at separate tables, the same persons would write letters to 
the papers to urge that, but for the greed and stupidity of the 
Companies, the table-d'héte system would be at once introduced. 
A grievance is to some people what a favourite dog or cat is to 
others; and the former feel as forlorn when the grievance is re- 
dressed as the latter do when the domestic pet is stolen. A most 
reasonable complaint has, however, been made as to the needless 


| delay which often, and indeed habitually, occurs in waiting for 


the mails at Queenstown. The steamer leaves Liverpool say at 
noon on a Saturday; it often, in fact, starts earlier in the day. 
If a fast ship, it arrives at Queenstown at two or three o'clock on 
the Sunday morning, and has then to wait more than twelve 
hours till the mails from London, which leave on the Saturday 
evening, are put on board. It is clear, as various complainants in 
the Zimes say, that this system is out of date. Before long a 
week will be reckoned as the average length of the passage 
between Liverpool and New York, and it is probable that, before 
many years are over, the time will be reduced to six, or even five, 
days. The hours wasted at Queenstown will thus form an in- 
creasing proportion to the total length of the voyage. The busy 
man to whom hours are precious, and the victim of sea-sickness, to 
whom every half-day on board is so much misery, are both interested 
in getting through the journey without any unnecessary delay. 
There is no reason why a tidal mail-train from London should not 
be timed to catch the steamer at Liverpool, and why the calling 
at Queenstown for those who take the southern and at Moville 
for those who take the northern route should not be abandoned alto- 
gether. At New York the mails are made up to the hour at which 
the tide compels the boats to leave, and thus no delay occurs. The 
needless waste of time takes place on this, not on the other, side 
of the Atlantic. On the return voyage, again, there is a delay, 
not for passengers, but for the mails at Queenstown. The letters 
are landed quickly, and the vessel goes on to Liverpool; but, as 
there are daily only two mail trains from Queenstown to Dublin, 
and these start at fixed times, the bags may lie for hours before 
they are despatched. In such cases the mails would reach London 
much earlier if the vessel went straight to Liverpool without 
touching at Queenstown at all, and if they were thence forwarded 
by special train to London ; or, better still, if the steamer touched 
at Holyhead instead of Queenstown, and landed the mails there. 
In either case, special, and not, as now, fixed, express trains would 
meet the steamers, and convey the mails to their destination. No 
doubt an outcry would be raised iu Ireland if the proposed reforms 
were carried out. But the fast Atlantic steamers take on board 
and disembark a comparatively trifling number of passengers and 
amount of freight at Queenstown, and the Irish grievance would 
be only a sentimental one. The main traffic goes to England. 
The legitimate needs of Irish traffic would be met if only a cer- 
tain number, and these the sluwest, of the Atlantic steamers 
touched at Queenstown on their way to and from America. The 
same applies to the northern route to Quebec by way of Moville. 
The rapid development of British North America will soon make 
speedy communication between it and the mother-country as iu- 
portant as between England and the United States. At present 
the mail steamers of the Allan Line, which often leave Liverpool 
early on the Thursday morning, have to wait for hours off Moville 
till the mails arrive from Londonderry. The advantage which a 
traveller hopes to gain by taking his on board a fast vessel 
like the Parisian may thus be neutralized by a wholly unne- 
cessary detention in Lough Foyle. In this case, again, a tidal 
express from London to Liverpool should be timed to put the mails 
on board in the Mersey half an hour before the vessel sails, The 
Atlantic traflic is now evidently requiring more and more two 


‘different classes of vessels—one, in which great speed and 
for the main 


ample and convenient accommodation for passengers is 
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object, and the carriage of freight is of secondary importance ; 
and the other in which the reverse is the case. A delay of two or 
three days in the delivery of most kinds of goods is seldom of any 
importance; and the majority of those who cross the Atlantic, 
especially among the emigrant class, prefer a slower voyage to 
higher fares, But, as before said, the advantage of the new and 
fast vessels is partly thrown away by the stoppage in Ireland. 
‘The agents of the North German Lloyd announce that the vessels 
of that company, which leave Southampton on Thursday evening, 
always arrive in New York earlier, sometimes by one or two days, 
than the mail steamers which leave Liverpool on the same day. 
It is curious that this line is not more widely used by Englishmen, 
the more so as it has the reputation of providing better food than 
the majority of the Atlantic lines. Much undoubtedly remains to 
be done before the Atlantic voyage is made as comfortable or as 
little uncomfortable as it should be; and the public discussion 
which has lately taken place on the subject cannot be regarded as 


inopportune. 


WILLIAM SMITH AND WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


I the year 1856 Lord Ellesmere, then President of the 
Shakspeare Society, received one day a little pamphlet bearing 
the at that time astounding title, “‘ Was Lord Bacon the author of 
Shakspeare’s Plays ?” The writer's name was Smith, Mr, William 
Henry Smith, of 76 Harley Street, writer on Shakspeare, is the style 
he goes by in the Catalogue of the British Museum, to distinguish 
him from others of the name, whose works fill no less than eight 
volumes of that Catalogue, and have a special index all to them- 
selves, thereby nobly confirming the truth of our Mr. Smith's 
answer to some irreverent critics who had jested on his patronym, 
that it was “a name which some wise and many worthy men 
have borne—which, though not unique, is perfectly genteel.” What 
Lord Ellesmere, either in his presidential or omy | human 
«capacity, thought of the pamphlet, we do not know; but Lord 
Palmerston (who had passed the threescore years then) is said to 


have declared himself convinced by it, though he is also said to. 


have added that he cared not a jot who the author of ths plays 
might have been provided he was an Englishman. By some 
of his critics poor Mr. Smith was very roughly handled, and 
what seems to have galled him most was an insinuation by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (then at Liverpool as American Consul) 
that he had merely taken for his own the ideas of Miss Delia 
Bacon, whese book was not published till the year after Mr. 
Swmith’s pamphlet, but of whose speculations some rumours had 
‘before that come “ across the Atlantical wave.” This Mr. Smith 
{in his next publication, Bacon and Sha re; an Inquiry touch- 
ang Players, Playhouses, and Play-writers in the Days of Elizabeth, 
1857) most emphatically denied. He had never heard the name 
of Miss Bacon till he saw it in a review of his pamphlet; he 
could not for a long while find what or where she had written, 
and when he did so the alleged insinuation seemed to him 
too preposterous to be worth notice. Out of courtesy to Mr. 
Hawthorne, however, he made his denial public; Mr. Hawthorne 
returned the courtesy of acceptance, and so this part of the great 
Baconian controversy slept in peace. In 1866 appeared in New 
York a book called Zhe Authorship of Shakspeare, the work 
of a Mr. Nathaniel Holmes, which so enchanted Mr. Smith that 
he vowed “ Providence had provided exactly the champion the 
cause required,” and that for him it remained only “to retire to 
the rear of this unexpected American contingent,” and to “ make 
himself useful in the commissariat department.” This American 
book had, among its other striking merits, this unique one—of 
being such that no man could possibly quarrel with it, “ If argu- 
ment,” says Mr. Smith, “is ever to outweigh preconception and 
pone the preponderance can only be in one direction ”—per- 

aps the only judgment ever formulated by mortal man which it 
would be literally impossible to traverse. In this rearward 
position Mr. Smith modestly abode for eighteen years; but now— 
“now that the triumph seems so near at hand, we cannot resist 
coming to the front to congratulate those that have fought the 
battle upon their success, and, we candidly own, to show ourselves 
as a veteran who has survived the campaign, and is ready to give 
an honest account of the stores which still remain on his hands,” 
This congratulation and these stores may be read and seen in 
another little pampblet just — by Mr. Smith, and to be 
bought at Mr. Sketlington’s shop in Piccadilly. 

It is in no spirit of cavil or disparagement that we overhaul 
those stores, but solely out of curiosity. We have read Mr. Smith’s 
last pamphlet, and read again his two earlier ones, with the most 
lively interest and amusement. Indeed, we have never, for our 
part, been able to see the necessity for that “lyric fury” into 
which some of Mr. Smith's opponents have lashed themselves. 
His theory has amused thousands of readers—readers of Bacon 
{both Francis and Delia), of Shakspeare, and of Mr. Smith ; it has 
harmed nobody ; it has added fresh lustre to the memories of two 
great men, Surely, then, we should do ill to be angry, and 
to be angry with one so courteous and good-humoured as Mr. 
Smith would be a twofold impossibility, Moreover, we have 
always felt that there was a great deal to be said for the theory 
that Francis Bacon wrote the plays printed under the namo of 
William Shakspeare, just as there is a great deal to be enid for 
the converse of the theory, or for any other speculation with which 


no mathematical proof, that any man did or did not write anything. 
The mere fact of a work having gone for any length of time under 
such or such a name proves nothing; that the manuscript is con- 
fessedly in a particular man’s handwriting, or the undisputed re- 
ceipt of a manuscript from a particular man, really, when one 
comes to consider it, proves nothing, so far as authorship is con- 
cerned. Take the excellent ballad of “ Kafoozleum,” for instance. 
That, like Shakspeare’s plays, was known and popular before it 
was printed ; like those, it was printed anonymously; no manu- 
script of it is known to exist; the authorship is unknown. A 
hundred years hence who will be able to prove it was not written 
by Lord Tennyson, let us say? One line in it runs,“ A sound 
there falls from ruined walls.” Why should not some speculative 
Smith a hundred years hence point to this line as proof conclusive 
that it must be the work of him who wrote, “ The splendour falls 
on castle walls”? The parallel would be at least incomparably 
closer than any of those as yet found in the undisputed writings 
of Bacon and the alleged writings of Shakspeare. Let this be, 
however; we are not now concerned with any attempt to destroy 
Mr. Smith's theory, for which, we repeat, we still feel, as we have 
always felt, there is very much to be said—very much to be 
said, of course, on both sides; the puzzle is how very little Mr. 
Smith, and those about him, have found to say on their side. 

And, in truth, little as Mr. Smith had found to say in 1856-57, 
he has found still less to add now in 1884. Ilis “stores” are 
still very scanty. He has, indeed, satisfied himself (he had “ an 
intuitive idea” of it in 1856) that Shakspeare could neither read 
nor write, beyond scrawling most illegibly his own name (the 
reading he passes by), and curiously enough on the evidence, or 
rather hypothesis, of another Smith, one William James! But, 
of course, as no scrap of Shakspeare’s handwriting is known to 
exist beyond six signatures, all tolerably like each other, this 
hypothesis cannot stand for very much. Yet really this is the 
only fresh “fact” Mr. Smith has added to his stores in all these 
seven-and-twenty years. He recapitulates his old “ facts,” and, 
we must add, some of his old blunders, when he says “ there is no 
record of his having been in any way connected with literature 
until the year 1600,” forgetful of the mention of Shakspeare’s 
name as author of The Rape of Lucrece, in the prelude to 
Willobie’s Avisa (1594), the marginal reference to the same work 
in Clarke's Polimanteia (1595), and the long catalogue of the 
works then attributed to Shakspeare, as well as the very high 
eget given to him and them, in Meres’s Palladis Tamia, 1598. 

he allusions in Greene's Groatsworth of Wit and Chettle’s Kind- 
Harts Dreame we put by as hypotheses merely ; but how curious 
it is to find the champions of this theory so strangely ignorant, or 
careless of facts familiar, we will not say to every student of 
Shakspeare’s writings, because the word student in connexion with 
those works has come to have a rather distasteful sound in these 
Alexandrian days, but to every one who has ever had any curiosity 
about the man to whom these marvellous works are commonly 
attributed. Nor is this knowledge within the reach only of those 
who have money, leisure, or learning. Any one who is able to 
—— a ticket of admission to the Keading-Room of the British 

useum may get it at first hand for himself; numberless books 
exist any one of which at the cost of a few shillings will furnish 
him with it at second-hand. We remember to have been much 
struck last year, when turning over the leaves of Mrs. Pott's 
edition of the Promus, with many proofs of the same ignorance of 
what one may call the very alphabet of the subject. Coleridge, as 
we all know now, blundered much in the same way in his lectures 
on Shakspeare ; but our knowledge both of the poet and his times 
has very greatly increased since Coleridge lectured. Mr. Smith and 
Mrs. Pott cannot now soothe themselves with the thought that 
it is better to err with Coleridge than to shine with Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillips or Mr. Fcrnivall; they have only themselves to blame if 
the world declines to take seriously a theory which its champions 
have been at so little serious pains to examine and support. 

The well-known passage in the Sonnets (Bacon's or Shskspeare's) 

And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand, 

receives curious confirmation from Mr, Smith's writings. He has 
studied Bacon's works so closely and long that he his insensibly 
infected himself with some of that great man’s peculiarities, It is 
the vice, says Bacon, in the Novum Organum, of high and discur- 
sive intellects to attach too much importance to slight resem- 
blances, a vice which leads men to catch at shadows instead of 
substances. Mr. Smith quotes this saying; yet how must this 
vice have got possession of his intellect when he drew up that list 
of “ Parallel passages, and peculiar phrases, from on and 
Shakspeare,” which may be read in his Bacon and Shakspeare ! 
Take one instance only:—In the Life of Henry VII. occurs this 
passage: “As his victory gave him the knee, so his purposed 
marriage with the Lady Elizabeth gave him the heart, so that 
both knee and heart did truly bow before him”; in Richard II. 
is this line, “Show heaven the humbled heart and not the knee 3 
and in Hamlet this, ‘‘ And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee. 

Is it possible that Mr. Smith would seriously have us draw any 
inference from the fact that in these three passages the word “knee” 
occurs and in two of them the word “heart”? Really, he might 
as well insist that, because Mr. Swinburne has written “Cry 
aloud ; for the old world is broken,” and because Mr. Arnold has 
d himself to be “ Wandering between two worlds, one 
dead, the other powerless to be born,” the author of Dolores and 


the restless mind of man chooses for the moment to concern 
itself, After a certain lapse of years there can be no proof positive, 


| and the same man! Again, Macaulay 


the author of the stanzas from the Grand Charireuse must be one 
has noticed how, contrary 
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to general custom, the later writings of Bacon are far superior 
to the earlier ones in richness of illustration. It is the same with 
Mr. Smith. His first pamphlet, though direct and lucid enough, 
~was singularly free from all illustration or ornament of any kind, 
His next contains passages of wonderful richness and imagination. 
‘Bacon, he says, is like the orange-tree, “where we may observe 
the bud, the blossom, and the fruit in every stage of ripeness, all 
exhibited in one plant at the same time.” And he goes on in a 
strain of splendid eloquence :—‘ The stentorian orator in the City 
Forum, who, restoring his voice with the luscious fruit, continues 
his harangue to the applauding multitude, little reflects, that the 
delicate blossom which grew by its side, and was gathered at the 
same time, decorates the fair brow of the fainting bride in the 
far-off village church.” Never surely before has the familiar fruit 
of domestic life been so poetized since “ Bon Gaultier” wrote of 
the subjects of the Moorish tyrant how they would fain have sym- 
pathized with his Christian prisoner :— 
But they feared the grizzly despot and his myrmidons in stce: 
So in the fruitage of Seville. 

We cannot conclude without offering to Mr. Smith, in all 
humility, a little theory of our own, vague as yet and unsubstan- 
tial, but worth, we do venture to think, his consideration or the 
consideration of anybody who is in want of a theory to sport with. 
This is, that these plays, or at any rate a considerable number of 
them, were really and truly written by Walter Raleigh. We have 
not as yet had time to examine this theory very closely, or (like 
Mr. Smith with his) to find very much evidence in support of it. 
But of what we have done in that direction we freely make him a 
present. The following plays were all produced after the year 
1603, the year when Raleigh was sent to the Tower for his alleged 
share in the Cobham plot:—Othello, Measure for Measure, Lear, 
Pericles, Antony and Cleopatra, Macbeth, Cymbeline, Winter's Tale, 
Tempest, Henry VIII., Taming of the Shrew. It has been allowed 
on Mr. Smith’s side that Bacon, amid all his variety of business, 
both public and private, must have been very hard put to it to find 
the mere time to write the plays. No man of that age could have 
had at that time so much leisure on his hands as Raleigh. But that 
is not all. In the ninth chapter of his Instructions to his Son, on 
the inconveniences arising from the immoderate use of wine, is a 
passage which might almost be described as a phrase of 

io’s famous discourse on the same subject. Nor is this all. 
Raleigh had been in the Tower before, in 1592, on a rather delicate 
matter, in which Mistress Throckmorton, afterwards Lady Raleigh, 
had a share. The injustice of his second imprisonment would 
naturally recall the first to his mind, equally or still more un- 
just as he probably thought. To the second he would hardly dare 
to allude; but what more likely than that he should find a sort of 
melancholy pleasure in recalling the first? Now,if Mr. Smith will 
turn to the second scene of the first act of Measure for Measure (first 
acted in December 1604, and written therefore in the first year of 
Raleigh’s imprisonment), he will find an allusion to the unfortunate 
cause of his first disgrace obvious to the dullest comprehension. The 
apparently no less obvious allusion in Twelfth Night to Coke's 
brutality at Raleigh's trial cannot, unfortunately, stand, as we 
know for certain from John Manningham’s Diary that the comedy 
was played in the Middle Temple Hall in the previous year. But 
from such evidence as we have given (and, did time and = 
serve, we could add to it) we think a very good case could be 
made out for Raleigh, and we commend the making of it to Mr. 
Smith, who seems to have plenty of time to spare on such matters. 
At any rate, if he will not have Shakspeare for the author of 
these plays, he must really now begin to think of getting some 
other Simon Pure than Bacon, if within a quarter of a century 
and more he has been able to find no better warranty for his 
theory than that he has given us. But we must entreat him tobe 
a little more careful of poor Raleigh, if he discard our suggestion, 
than he has been of poor Shakspeare, the only evidence of whose 
existence he has declared to be the date of his death! But per- 
haps he is only following Plutarch, whom Bacon praises for saying 
“ Surely I had rather a great deal men should say there was no 
such man at all as Plutarch, than that they should say there was 
one Plutarch that would eat his children as soon as they were 


MR. AUBERON HERBERT'S SOUL. 


Mé: AUBERON HERBERT has now completed and repub- 
lished that record of his internal wrestlings which, in the 
fictitious person of Angus Bramston, he has for some months been 
unfolding to the mingled awe and amusement of the readers of the 
Fortnightly Review. We say in the person of Angus Bramston 
rather than in the person of Danby or Markham or Lord Holmshill, 
because, though each of these characters—as, indeed, most others 
in Mr. Herbert's political apologue—appears to stand for Mr. 
Herbert himself in certain moods, it is unquestionably Angus who 
is intended to represent his creator's normal and habitual state of 
political mind. The following tell-tale sentences on the fourth page 
of the volume are sufficient, perhaps, to place Mr. Bramston’s 
original beyond serious question:—‘ He had formed a clear 
opinion an the special controversy which occupied the con- 
stituencies in the 1880 election, and had been able, without 
difficulty, to give an answer in his own mind to the questions 
that then loomed so large before the nation: ‘ Shall England 
view with favour or with jealousy the rising nationalities of 


the East? Shall she pursue an aggressive or non-aggressive 


policy abroad?’ But he now found himself face to face with 
subjects of a different order, which, involving social reconstruc- 
tion, could not fail to be full of perplexities and enigmas for 
= like himeelf still looking about for their mental 
oundations, and were not made easier by the way—as it seemed. 
to him—in which Mr, Gladstone and the party assumed that such 
@ matter as an Irish Land Bill only required a well-balanced 
arrangement of details and care that all the parts of the new 
mechanism should work without excessive friction.” This, as the 
mag have been permitted to know, is in effect an account of 

. Herbert's own experiences. He was, if we remember rightly, 
very prominent among the politicians who in 1880 put to them- 
selves the two singularly irrelevant questions formulated in the 
above-quoted extracts, and assisted to overthrow the Beaconsfield 
Administration on the strength of the answer. And not only 
in these pages, but frequently also in the columns of the daily 
press, has Mr. Herbert exhibited himself in the character of a 
“ philosopher looking about for his mental foundations,” who, 
confronted with subjects involving social reconstruction, has not 
fuund them made easier by Mr. Gladstone’s dealings with the 
Irish land question. Accordingly, we may take it that Angus 
Bramston’s normal attitude of mind is intended to be, at least, 
provisionally descriptive of Mr. Herbert’s; while the eee 
speculations of Markham, and his aspirations after a polity in whic 
pure voluntaryism shall prevail in everything down even to the 

yment of taxes, represent the ye to which Mr. Herbert 
eans, but to which, judging from the interrupted sentence of half- 
assent with which the book concludes, he is not yet prepared con- 
troversially to commit himself. 

Our present purpose with his volume, however, is not to deal 
with the high sociologic matters to which he invites us. Indeed 
upon further consideration of the point, we do not fear to add 
the words, Heaven forbid! And, if Mr. Herbert should tax 
us with a contented narrowness of view in declining such an 
investigation, we shall make what we imagine to an un- 
expected defence—namely, that Mr. Herbert’s own treatment 
of the subject of human government, starting as it does only 
from the principle of the rights of man, is in itself too plainly 
inadequate to be worth discussion, We insist that he ought to 
have begun with an exhaustive examination of the Free-will con- 
troversy, and that, after having finally routed the Necessitarians, 
he ought not even then to have attempted to lay the foundation of 
Markbam’s political system until he had thoroughly discussed and 
established an affirmative answer to the question of human per- 
fectibility by wed human agencies, We protest, in other words, 
against Mr. Herbert's taking as axiomatic “the right of every 
man to use the faculties he ses”"—meaning without any 
restraint except that of his own enlightened will— when a whole 
world of warld-old controversy surrounds the preliminary ques- 
tion whether the way to human happiness lies in the direction 
of emancipation or in that of discipline. From all disputation of 
this lofty kind we must resolutely turn away. TPaullo minore 
canamus. Interesting as the subject is, we must deny ourselves 
the pleasure of discussing with Mr. Herbert the present state and 
future prospects of his political soul, and confine ourselves to the 
lesser question of his original awakening, and of the still benighted 
condition of his former associates. His case is a sufficiently 
genuine and striking one to demand a certain amount of attention, 
which is more than can be said for all politico-spiritual experiences 
of the same kind. The value of their analogues in the purely 
spiritual sphere is notoriously doubtful. It has been said, doubtless 
with some ns that the truly religious man should be as 
unconscious of his soul as the thoroughly healthy man is of his 
liver; and it is of course quite possible for the politician to be 
too much given to perpetual fingering of the pulse of his 
conscience, But this, on the whole, is not the besetting weak- 
ness of the school to which Mr. Herbert recently belonged. 
Whatever else may be said of the Gladstonian Radical, he is not 
of a morbidly introspective habit. If he isa sophist, he is not a 
“ self-torturing sophist”; for the most part, indeed, reserving his 
sophistry for the work of confounding, not himself, but his adver- 
saries, Their honesty and consistency, the morality of their 
principles, and the purity of their motives, have always been sub- 
ects of more interest to him than his own; and, though it would 
be unjust to say of the thoroughgoing Ministerialist that he is a 
convinced Antinomian, it must allowed, we fear, that in his 
customary spiritual attitude he bears less resemblance to William 
Cowper than to “ Trusty Tomkins.” For this class of politician, 
therefore, the study of Mr. Herbert's volume can do nothing but 
good, It is true that its author's conversion has something too 
much of a revivalist suddenness about it; but that is a compara- 
tively trifling objection from the point of view which we are con- 
sidering. It would, for instance, be to inquire too curiously 
to investigate the exact value of the influences which have en- 
rolled an ex-Champion of England under the banner of General 
Booth; the main puint was to have brought religious influences 
to bear upon Mr. Bendigo at all. And, since there must be many 
a Ministerialist whose sole thought and pride has hitherto been 
to vote as straight as that famous pugilist used to hit, and who 
has hitherto lain metaphorically in spiritual darkness, we ought 
not to be too fastidious about the particular mode of awakening. 
It is a good thing that the thick-and-thin follower of the extra- 
ordinary courses of Mr. Gladstone should learn that he has a poli- 
tical soul to be saved, even if he only gets his first inkling of it. 


from the discovery that Mr. Auberon Herbert has been in trouble 
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The awakening itself is, after all, the great matter, and it 
is in his frank account of the experiences which preceded and 
foliowed it that the author of the little volume deserved 
well. of his fellow-countrymen. By merely inducing others of 
his fellow-Radicals to examine themselyes—we may at least 
assume that all of them are not finally reprobate—he may ho 
to make other penitents besides himeelf; nor does it particularly 
matter whether their consciences are or are not first smitten 
that which first smote his own. We gather, indeed, from 
r. Herbert’s book that the Egyptian policy of the Govern- 
ment would have converted him if the Irish Land legislation 
had not already opened his eyes; but, perhaps unconsciously 
to himself, that eye-opening process may have been an indis- 
ble preliminary. It does not follow, however, that others 
whom even the Arrears Act and the Kilmainham Treaty did 
not induce to ask themselves “where they expected to go to,” 
may not be troubled about their souls, when once they realize 
that they have souls, by the Egyptian muddle. “TI, too,” ma 
such an one exclaim, in sudden agony, “T, too, asked myself 
in 1880 the question, ‘Shall England view with favour or with 
jealousy the rising nationalities of the East? Shall she pursue an 
ve or non ssive policy abroad?’ And I, too, thought 
I was ‘able without difficulty to give an answer to them,’ on the 
strength of which answer I voted Liberal and turned Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government out of office.’ But what am I now 
doing in assisting Lord Beaconstield’s successor to suppress that 
rising young nationality of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt's, and in supporting 
a foreigh policy which, whether aggressive or non-aggressive, is 
as like Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy as a British ironclad fleet 
at Alexandria is like the same fleet in the Bosphorus, or a 
British army at Cairo is like a British army at Cabul?” The 
whole history of the last four years, however, has been so full 
of awakenings; the Government, like Providence in another 
Mr. Herbert's sonnet, have “begirt us round” with so many 
guides and teachers to keep us in or to recall us to the right 
political path, that the “ cunning bosom-sin” of a Ministerialist 
should be very cunning indeed to escape reproof by some one 
or other of them. And it is not for us to determine which 
is the most eloquent or powerful to “convince of sin.” The 
misguided majority of 1880 are, no doubt, to be reached, some 
in one way, some in another. What fails to prick the conscience 
of one man will prick that of another. Both alike, however, 
will owe a debt of eee gratitude to Mr. Herbert for having 
reminded them by his example that they have such things as 
political consciences to be pricked. 


SAN GENNARO. 


TC would be interesting, if it were possible, to form a clear 
icture of the religion of the lazzaroni ; but it is unfortunately 
much easier to ridicule than to understand it. It assumes a 
thousand strange shapes and odd disguises, and frequently finds 

ion in acts that seem ludicrous, if not revolting, to our 
modern taste. A traveller whose attention has been attracted to 
one of these may well be excused if he expatiates on its absurdity ; 
but those who have mixed with the poor of Naples know that their 
religion, even in its most uncouth form, is a real restraint and a 
source of true moral ‘strength and comfort to them. M. Jobn 
Peter, one of the few foreigners who have approached this phase 
of Southern life with real sympathy, is always ready to recognize 
the fact, and his tolerance is all the more creditable, as he is the 
clergyman of a French Protestant congregation in the city. 
Several of the facts on which we shall have to dwell are taken 
from his Saint Janvier, which is well worth reading, though it is 
perhaps hardly so interesting as his Etudes Napolitaines, 

One thing is clear—the faith of the Neapolitan is as vivid as 
his imagination. To him the saints are no pale abstractions or 
remote beings. They are actual persons who still retain their old 
love for certain spots, and who favour those who share their 
affection and venerate them there. They appear to him in his 
dreams in the very form in which they are depicted in the churches 
he frequents, and he has no doubt that if he could approach the 
region where they are he might behold them with his waking 
eyes. They are far more real to his imagination, and exercise a 
greater influence over his life, than the memory of his dead 
parents and children. It is this that lends his religious practices 
their surprising, and at times grotesque, character. He is not 
given to speculation, and indulges in no heresy ; but he pictures 
to himself the objects of his worship in a very human guise, and 
endeavours to please them by the sort of sacrifice which would 
be agreeable to himself and his friends, There is, doubtless, a 
great deal of ism in such a service; yet it should be re- 
membered that adores no sensual and cruel deities, but the 
brightest examples of every Christian virtue. If you endeavour 
to reduce such a simple creed to a logical form, and follow out 
certain parts of it to their necessary consequences, you are, of 
course, landed in the midst of difficulties; but then a Neapolitan 
never argues on such matters—he only feels and dreams. 

When these things are borne in mind, and a full allowance is 
made for the inconsistency of human nature, much that at first 
seems inexplicable becomes clear. It is easy to imagine how a 


population of this kind, when terror-stricken, will rush from shrine* 


to shrine, and form processions, now in honour of one saint and 
now of another, as a sick child turns, one by one, to those who 


stand around its bed and begs them to ease its pain; how long- 
forgotten names will be recalled, and pene long hidden be 
uncovered, in search of some one who will help in need, of some 


sacred spot where prayer may yet avail. Even the attempt to 
discover @ supernatural protector by the simple device of a 
lottery, in which the names of the yaaa saints were 


and 
from which that of St, Januarius was drawn, can ly appear 
entirely inexplicable to any one who in his boyhood has decided a 
difficult question by tossing up a halfpenny. The women who 
rose in insurrection at Piedigrotta in order to prevent the esta- 
blishment of a cholera hospital there were doubtless instigated by a 
selfish dread of the disease, The plea that the Madonna had hitherto 

rotected the part of the town which is especially dedicated to 

er, and that, in resisting the introduction of the epidemic, they 
were preventing en insult to her as well as protecting their own 
homes, may have been sincere, but it is evident that it was rather 
an excuse for the act than its true motive. Such unconscious 
self-deception has long been a favourite theme with the story- 
teller and the dramatist; nor are Englishmen, with the Salvation 
Army howling in their streets, in a position to ridicule the 
fanaticism of the Neapolitans. In the very midst of the panic 
their city has never exhibited such scenes as we have lately had to 
deplore in Worthing and Brighton. 

he lottery already mentioned showed a good deal of circum- 

spection in  peatieg the name of San Gennaro, for he is the 
patron of Naples. In private misfortune its inhabitants may 
appeal to other mediators—nay, single bodies may display an 
especial devotion to other saints—but when the whole town is in 
danger he is its acknowledged guardian. Often, if tradition may 
be trusted, his intercession has already stayed the plague and 
checked the lava streams that threatened the place of his birth. 
The possession of his body and his blood is its highest religious 
boast, and on the lips of the common people his legend has grown 
intoaromance. Poor fisherwomen still delight in telling their 
children how from his earliest infancy he refused food on 
Friday, and how, when he was a child, the Madonna brought her 
Bambino to play with him. And then his festival was near, 
when the liquefaction would show whether he was still ready to 
help the suppliants. 

Of all the miracles which are widely known to have received 
the sanction of the Catholic Church, this is, perhaps, the one that 
excites the greatest repugnance among those who do not belong to 
her communion. Cardinal Newman himself has recognized the 
fact. It appears to us not only crude and trivial in itself, but 
utterly pu: less, To the Neapolitan it has quite another sig- 
nificance ; it means that, in spite of all his sins, his protector has 
not turned his back upon him, but is still ready to hear and to 
save. It was the reiusal to be present at this ceremony that 
finally deprived Garibaldi of the support of the lazzaroni. If they 
had to choose between him and San Gennaro, they would remain 
true to the latter, “ He must be guilty of some such crime,” they 
whispered, “as makes him sure that no miracle can be performed 
in his presence. He dare not approach the body of the saint,” 
and they turned from him as in ancient days men might have 
turned from one accursed of the gods. Under these conditions 
it is not strange that every circumstance connected with the 
liquefaction should be noted and regarded as an omen. Ifina 
time of need it is long before the miracle is wrought, that denotes 
a continuance of the calamity; and we learn from M. Peter that 
when the fluid assumes a bright red hue great prosperity is 
expected ; a darker shade foretells war, a lighter one the plague, 
and foam or scum on the top an eruption of Vesuvius, If the 
—— is imperfect, great distress is threatened, and if it 
takes place during the procession, before the vessel has been placed 
opposite the head of the martyr, terrible misfortunes are at hand. 
At his late festival the process was long delayed, but afterwards 
“San Gennaro wrought a beautiful miracle,” as those who were 
present assert. 

The ceremonies have been so often described that it would be 
tedious to dwell on them, but it is not perbaps generally known 
that the supernatural qualities of this relic are far from being 
unique, A part of the blood was removed to Madrid by 
Charles III., and this, as well as a few drops that remain on the 
basin in which it was first collected, still preserved at San 
Gennaro della Solfatara, is said to become fluid at the very 
moment when the more celebrated miracle is performed ; and 
Naples possesses at least four churches in which the blood of 
diflerent saints, among them that of St. John the Baptist, undergoes 
a similar change on their several festivals. Portions of the blood of 
St. Laurence are preserved at Tivoli, and at San Lorenzo in the 
Roman States, and in both places it displays the same marvellous 
ma 2 while Ravello boasts of that of San Pantaleone, which 
iqueties not only on the days especially set apart to do him honour, 
but also, tbough rarely, on other solemn occasions, 

According to the accounts of the country people, this San 
Pantaleone was a very pious, chaste, and charitable Christian 
youth of great beauty, who was persecuted and slain by the 
Spanish Moors—they are apt to become Protestants in the mouth 
of the people—on account of his religion. A young girl who had 
long loved him collected a part of his blood from the earth, and 
stored it away in a vial, with which she fled to the coast, where 
she found a ship bound for Salerno. The voyage was unusually 
prosperous until the rocks below Ravello were reached; but here 
the vessel suddenly stopped, nor could it be moved till-the maiden 
was landed with her precious burden. The relic afterwards gavemany 
unquestionable signs that it had chosen Ravello for its resting- place, 
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and there it still remains. Itstandsat present at the back of the altar, 
im a receptacle guarded both before and behind by a heavy grating, 
through which it is easy to see, but impossible to thrust one’s 
hand. In general it is entirely concealed by a heavy wooden casing 
fastened by three locks, the keys of which are confided to three 
different functionaries, one of whom is lay while two are clerical. 
It is only when the assent of all these has been obtained that the 
great glory of Ravello can be exhibited. At such times the candles 
on the altar are lighted, and the devout worshipper or curious 
visitor passes to the back of the structure. He then sees in the 
full light that passes through the front opening the sacred vial 
deposited on a stand of what seems to be exceedingly light silver 
work in the centre of the shrine, at a distance of some twelve or 
eighteen inches from the grating on either side. The substance 
contained in the glass vessel when in a solid state resembles a mass 
of coarse and unrefined reddish-brown gum. As the liquefaction 
the colour brightens, the impurities, which are supposed 

the people to have been particles of earth that adhered to the 
relic when it was first collected, sink to the bottom, and the vial 
seems to be about half filled with newly-shed blood. As no one 
can touch the vessel while this process takes place, the theory that 
the blood of St. Januarius is dissolved by the warmth of the 
— hands cannot hold good with respect to that of San 

antaleone. 

It is clear that such miracles can only influence the hearts 
and the imagination of an exceedingly simple population ; but 
it would be interesting to know what effect they have on 
the ethical life of those who believe in them. Thus there can 
be no doubt that the terror caused by the cholera has led to a 
great deal of sincere devotion in Naples. Has it also produced a 
moral improvement ? This is a question on which it is very diffi- 
cult to obtain any trustworthy information. The great rise in the 
ase of provisions has at first a bad look ; but it must be remem- 

red that in the earlier days of the epidemic many tradesmen 
closed their shops and left the town, and, while the usual supply 
was thus curtailed, the demand for certain articles was greatly 
increased. The efforts of the medical authorities to restrict the 
indulgence in fruit, which during the summer months forms a 
great part of every Neapolitan’s diet, compelled the poor to look 
about them for some other form of food, and everything was done 
to induce them to make an habitual use of butcher's meat, which 
they are accustomed to regard as a rare luxury. This could not 
but affect the market, though a few heartless speculators may per- 
haps have done their best to increase and profit by a rise in prices 
which for a time was little less than a national calamity. 

The great self-devotion shown by many during the worst period 
of the epidemic may have been due to human pity rather than to 
any more sacred motive, and it certainly was not confined to the 
religious classes; but one fact, which we have upon good authority, 
can hardly be explained in this way. Among the greatest curses 
of the city are the small usurers, men and women who possess a 
few hundred francs which they lend to the poor at interest that 
often rises to between two and three hundred per cent. Shortly 
before the last festival of St. Januarius they were seized by a 
sudden terror ; they rushed to the confessionals they usually avoid, 
and voluntarily reduced their claims to the lowest rates. They 
even refused the money brought them. Many who have but little 
faith in the liquefaction will be inclined to acknowledge that in 
this case “ San Gennaro wrought a beautiful miracle.” 


BRITISH AGRICULTURE, 


se much that is unsatisfactory, the Agricultural Returns 
just issued bring out one encouraging fact, which is that the 
area under cultivation in Great Britain is constantly increasing. 
In the current year the cultivated area of Great Britain has increased 
81,c0> acres, and the increase over the acreage of 1873 is as much as 
1,363,000 acres, The period since 1873 has been the least pros- 
perous known to the present generation. For seven years the 
seasons were exceptionally bad, 1879 in particular being perhaps 
the worst of the century ; indeed, since 1874 there has not been 
areally good year. At the same time, there have been frequent 
outbreaks of cattle disease; sheep have died in immense numbers 
from rot; and foreign competition has been steadily extending 
and growing keener and keener, in consequence of which prices 
have been persistently falling. That, in spite of all this, the area 
under cultivation should have augmented is an encouraging fact, 
and seems to prove that, taken altogether, agriculture is not un- 
prosperous. ‘The increase, it is to be borne in mind, is not con- 
fined to any one district. It is found in England, Scotland, and 
Wales. It seems clear that landowners and farmers would not 
annually for a long series of years spend capita] in the reclama- 
tion of land unless they found the investment profitable. At the 
same time, it is not to be lost sight of that the distinction between 
land under cultivation and mountain and heath is somewhat arbi- 
trary. Nor does it clearly appear in what way those who make up 
the returns distinguish one from the other. The total area of 
Great Britain slightly exceeds 56} millions of acres; but the 
total cultivated area is a little under 324 millions of acres. 
The cultivated area, therefore, is roughly four-sevenths of, or 
a little more than one-half the total area, In England the 

roportion of cultivated area to the total is about three to 

our; in Wales it is somewhat over one to two; but in Scot- 
land it is only one to four. While the total area of Scotland is 


almost 19} millions of acres, the cultivated area is just 4,812,000 
acres. ‘Three-quarters of all Scotland, therefore, are, according to 
the returns, unreclaimed mountain and heath. But every tourist: 
is aware that the heath and the mountain-sides give food to sheep 
and cattle, and it seems an arbitrary and misleading mode of 
making up the statistics to exclude about three-quarters of the 
whole country from the category of wealth-yielding land. It 
is difficult to resist the suspicion that much of what is — 
to be reclamation is merely a variation in the returns th ves 5 
those who make up the returns entering one year as land under 
cultivation what in previous years had been set down as mountain 
or heath. But, however this may be, the fact, so far as it goes, 
is undoubtedly encouraging, that year by year more of the soil of 
the country is being brought under cultivation. 

The tendency to turn arable land into pasturage still continues. 
In the present year, it is true, there was an increase in the acreage 
under wheat ; but this was due largely to the fact that the autumn 
of 1882 and the early months of 1883 were so exceptionally wet 
that the decrease in the area sown with wheat was much larger 
than had been intended. Last autumn and spring being favour- 
able, there was naturally some increase in the area planted; but 
the increase did not nearly bring it up to the area of 1882, Look- 
ing back to 1873, the decrease in the ac under wheat is very 

at, and there is also a decrease in the whole of the corn crops. 
aking the whole of Great Britain, the arable acreage somewhat 
exceeds the acreage of permanent pasture, the latter being a little 
over 15} millions of acres, while the former somewhat exceeds 
17 millions of acres. In England the two classes are nearly equal, 
there being a —— greater quantity in arable land than ir 
permanent pasture. Wales the excess of permanent pasture is 
large, while in Scotland the arable land is nearly three times that 
of permanent pasture. In this fact we have another reason for 
suspecting that the returns are not quite accurate. For the whole 
of Scotland less than a million and a quarter of acres are returned 
as permanent pasture, apparently the whole of the hills of any 
altitude being set down as mountain. Compared with 1873, the in- 
crease in the total cultivated area is 1,363,00oacres. The increase ir 
permanent pasture is 2,375,000 acres, while in arable land there is 
a decrease of 1,011,000 acres. In other words, the total area that 
has been reclaimed since 1873 has been laid down in permanent 
pasture; and, in addition, a million acres which were in tilla 
ten years ago are now lands. At first sight this seems to 
a satisfactory state of things. Owing to the intense competitiun 
of foreign countries, corn-growing has ceased to be very profitable ; 
while the production of meat still is profitable, owing to the near- 
ness of the producer to the consuming market. It seems, there- 
fore, matter for congratulation that British farmers have seen the 
drift of events, and are adapting their industry accordingly. But 
if we look a little closer we shall see reason to doubt whether 
there is ground for so much congratulation as at first sight 
appears. Mainly the decrease of tillage is in the corn crops. While 
the total diminution in arable land, as we have already seen, is 
1,011,000 acres, the diminution in the area under corn is 974,000 
acres. Practically, then, there is little ae as respects green 
crups and the minor crops. It ought to follow, then, that our 
wealth in flocks and herds is vastly greater now than it was 
ten years ago. The area under grass has been increased im- 
mensely, while the crops intended for the feeding of cattle have 
not decreased. But, as a matter of fact, we do not find that in- 
crease in our flocks and herds which we should look for. Com- 
with 1873, the number of horses in Great Britain has 
increased only 138,000, and the number of cattle has increased 
no more than 305,000; while the number of sheep has decreased 
as much as 3,359,000, and the number of pigs has increased barely 
84,000. With the enormous increase in pasture-land and the 
enormous decrease in the crops intended for human food, there 
is thus a very trifling iacrease, if not an actual decrease, in our 
home meat supply. It may be doubted, surely, whether the de- 
crease in sheep does not more than balance the total increase in 
cattle and pigs. And this is the more remarkable when we con- 
sider that the price of meat has been steadily rising. No doubt 
cattle disease has checked the growth of our rom while the 
extremely unfavourable weather in 1879 played havoc with our 
flocks, t, while all this is true, it is dithicult to resist the con- 
clusion that there is a radical mistake in our present system of 
agriculture. Farmers are not properly trained for their work, and 
are not as ready, therefore, to adapt themselves to new conditions 
as their fellow-countrymen engaged in trade proper. It seems to 
us clearly an error to allow so much land to go out of tillage, and 
lay it down in permanent pasture, where there is much more waste, 
and where, as is clearly seen from these statistics, there is not the 
production of human food that there ought to be. The wealth and 
population of the country have been growing at a very rapid rate ; 
the consumption of meat, , butter, and milk is growing 
equally rapidly ; and yet there is no material increase, if there is 
any, in the home supply. Our supply comes mainly from abroad. 
Every nae the imports are increasing largely, while for fully tex 
years the home supply has at the best remained stationary. 

How rapid has been the increase in the imports is seen from the 
fact that the value of live cattle, sheep, and pigs imported into 
this country in 1864 was but slightly over 4} millions sterling, 
while last year it reached very nearly 12 millions sterling. 
It thus seems that in live cattle alone the value of the imports 
has been nearly trebled in twenty years. In dead meat, 
fish, eggs, butter, and cheese, the value has risen from a little over 
13 millions sterling to more than 40} millions sterling. 
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wheat and wheat flour the increase has been from 13} millions 
sterling to over 43} millions sterling. And, without going 
minutely through each group, we may say in one word that the 
total of food imported into the country has risen from 58,658,000/. 
in 1864 to 157,520,000l. last year. us, the value of the imports 
of food into the country has nearly trebled in twenty years; 
while, as we have seen, even during the past ten years our flocks 
and herds have remained stationary, if they have not actually 
dimivished, and there has been a very considerable decrease in 
the production of corn. Our total home supply of food, therefore, 
has steadily and largely decreased for ten years, while the supply 
from abroad has been increasing at a marvellously rapid rate. In 
some articles, no doubt, the foreign producer has an advantage 
over the home producer, owing to the fertility of his soil, the 
yp of his climate, and the cheapness of producing generally. 

t in other articles the advan is unquestionably on the side of 
the home producer. In the case of meat, for example, the nearness of 
the market gives the home farmer an advantage over all rivals 
which cannot be neutralized by other circumstances. If our 
farmers were as intelligent, as well trained and as good business 
men as our merchants are, there can be little doubt that an 
enormous increase could be brought about in our flocks and herds. 
We would instance one partic in which the training of our 
farmers is greatly deficient, and which no doubt prevents them 
from adapting themselves to the changed conditions of the great 
industry in which they are engaged. As a rule, our farmers 
do not understand book-keeping; but it is evident that without 
careful and intelligent beetles ing they cannot judge what part 
of their farming is profitable and what unprofitable. At the end 
of the year they may know, indeed, that they have a larger or a 
smaller balance, as the case may be, than they had twelve months 
before ; but whether they have lost or gained upon a particular 
crop, upon their cattle, or their sheep, it is impossible for them to 
say. If they are to keep abreast of the times, to maintain the 
increasingly keen competition with foreigners, and to adapt their 
system of cultivation to the requirements of the day, they clearly 
must inform themselves as wage or kind of farming is most profit- 
able and what least. And they can only do this by sagen 4 
keeping account of their outlay and their incomings in eac 
department. No doubt agricultural bookkeeping is more difficult 
than bookkeeping in trade ; but bookkeeping is as essential in the 
one as in the other, and a great benefit would be conferred upon 
British agriculture by any one who would produce a good system 
of agricultural bookkeeping that would be easily learned by the 
farmer, and would enable him to carry on his business in an in- 
telligent manner. 


GREAT GUNS. 


awe years ago it seemed as if the long series of victories of 
guns over armour-plates was stopped—for a time, at all 
events—and as if defensive strength had, with the greatest iron- 
clads, been made ag om quite equal to offensive strength. In 
November 1882 the Italian artillerists made some very important 
experiments with heavy ordnance against thick plates at Spezia, and 
the result showed that armour had been contrived which could 
resist the strongest muzzle-loading gun in existence. The 
tes tried on these occasions were, a steel plate 19 in. thick, 
made at the Schneider foundry at Creusot, and two compound 
a. of the same thickness, one made by Cammell and the other 
y Brown, The weapon was the 100-ton Armstrong muzzle- 
loader, and it may be said to have been practically defeated by 
the armour, albeit that the English plates were thought to be 
defective from not having been sufficiently rolled down, and were 
_ not bolted to the backing as they should have been. Shots 
fired with 328 lbs. of Fossano powder failed to pierce, and did no 
_ serious injury to the backing. With an increased charge of 478 lbs, 
the English plates were broken to pieces, and the French plate 
was —— cracked, but the projectiles did not pierce; and though 
_ two further rounds, in which steel-headed and steel shot were 
used, broke up the last-named plate, the projectiles still failed 
to pierce, one falling back in front of the target, and the other 
burying itself in the backing. 

Such was the victory of the armour in the last great trial but 
one. Itis true that the plates were shattered; but it required 
several rounds to destroy the Schneider plate ; and, when the great 
difference between the conditions of an experiment on land and of 
an engagement at sea, and the advantage which the former give 
to the gun, are considered, it seems clear that the armour proved fit 
to protect the vital parts of a vessel against the greatest muzzle- 
loading gun ever made. Now, however, after considerable delay, 
a breech-loader with forged steel projectiles has been tried; and 

_ the result has been extremely different. When the experiments of 
which we have just spoken were made at Spezia, it was expected 
that the trial of the 100-ton Armstrong muzzle-loader would be 
succeeded by a trial of the 100-ton breech-loader; but, for some 
unexplained reason, that tremendous weapon was not put to the 
test. Last month, however, the experiment was made, and, as had 
been foreseen by yo iy the gun was victorious. From the 
excellent accounts which were published in the Enyineer and 
Engineering it ap that on the 1st of October last there were 


comparative trials at Spezia, under the direction of the Italian 
Committee on Naval Ordnance, with a view to determine whether 
forged steel or compound plates should be used for the armour of 
the Lepanto (13,851 tons) and the Ruggiero di Loria (10,000 


tons). The plates were aanty precisely similar to those used 
before, two being compound by Cammell and Brown, and the third 
Creusot steel. Each was 19 inches thick. The gun, charged with 
770° lbs. of powder, and with a tempered hard-steel projectile, was 
fired from a distance of 110 yards, and the line of fire was 
nearly at right angles to the plate. Very different was 
the effect from that of the muzzle-loader on the armour 
tried. In each case the plate was pierced at once. The first round 
was fired against the Cammell plate, and the shot passed clean 
through it, breaking into severa eng. two of which were large, 
and the slab of metal was divided, roughly speaking, into six 
arts. The Brown plate was pierced in a similar way, the pro- 
jectile breaking up in this case, but the head remaining entire. 
plate was broken into four pieces, and the _— round the aperture 
made by the shot was much shattered. Through the steel plate, 
in like manner, the projectile , making a very clean perfora- 
tion, and breaking up as the other two had done. Three 
of the pieces were » and one ee the screen in the rear 
to the depth of about a he plate was divided into three 
rts, but was less fissured in front than the other two. Accord- 
ing to the writer in Engineering, the injuries in the rear were with 
this plate far less than with the Cammell and Brown plates, none 
of the fastenings showed any signs of strain, and it was evident 
that after perforation less energy remained in the projectile than 
in those which had traversed the compound armour. The author 
of the article in the Engineer, on the other hand, seems to think 
that on the whole the compound plates were shown to be the best, 
and, as need hardly be said, great weight attaches to = opinion 
pronounced in the columns of this paper; but it should be ob- 
served that in this case, it is expressly stated that the account 
given is from an Italian source, and has not been verified. The 
engravings in Engineering certainly leave the impression that the 
Creusot plate proved at least as strong as the English ones, 
Whether, however, steel is better or worse than iron and steel, 
we do not now wish to consider, important as the question is. The 
great fact most worthy of attention in these remarkable experi- 
ments is that once more the power of has been made manifest, 
and that the best armour that could agen be has been found 
not to be armour of proof. The considerable advantage, alluded 
to above, which the gun has in experiments must not be overlooked, 
and it may be very fairly urged that the armour which failed at 
Spezia might sufficiently protect ships in a sea-fight. This, how- 
ever, is only a supposition. The definite result which cannot 
be disputed is that the armour which two years ago re- 
pulsed shot has now been pierced; and already it seems that 
in Italy, where there is at present more enterprise in naval 
matters than there is anywhere else, the advisableness of using 
armour with a minimum of twenty-four inches, or of oe 
it altogether, is being corsidered. Now, the my gens is protect 
by 24 ins. of iron in some places, and it might be possible to pro- 
tect the vital parts and battery of some huge ship by steel plates 
of the same thickness; but it is difficult to believe that at the 
date of her completion there would not be in existence a gun 
capable of driving a projectile through two feet or more of metal. 
There is no reason for regarding the 100-ton gun as the final 
effort of artillerists. In view of their inevitable and terrible 
activity should armour be abandoned? Sir E. Reed has quite 
lately argued with great force and clearnesss—indeed, with 
eloquence—in favour of retaining it, and has no doubt shown 
the terrible peril which an unarmoured vessel, without a proper 
under-water deck, may incur in action. Very trying, then, is 
the position of the designers of war-ships, to whom, after 
many troubles, the Spezia experiments must come as a final 
blow. We cannot presume to give counsel, but this much 
may be said with certainty—that, however our ships may be 
constructed, good gunnery on board them will be all-important, 
as, in attempting to consider the naval engagement of the future, 
it is scarcely possible to over-estimate the value of a few well- 
directed shots at close quarters, 


THE MONTEFIORE CENTENARY. 


as congratulations that attended last year's anniversary of 
the birth of Sir Moses Montefiore were accompanied by the 
universal hope that he should complete his hundredth year. The 
zealization of that hope is now an abiding satisfaction. Especially 
interesting to the Jewish world, the occasion has evoked throughout 
Christendom a sentiment equally spontaneous, Its significance is 
of the widest comprehension—to the Jew first, but alsotothe Gentile. 
Sir Moses Montetiore is the type of all that is representative of the 
genius of his people—of their astonishing tenacity and courage 
and endurance. With the energy and pertinacity that charac- 
terize his race, he has pursued the undeviating practice of charity, 
which is the fulfilling of the law. Standing on the threshold of 
a second century, the pleasures of retrospection that vitalize the 
sober majesty of age must be singularly fruitful of consolation. 
Not less gratifying at the present moment must be the assurance 
that multitudes of his fellow-creatures delight in that contem- 
plation, rejoice in the results of his labours, and share in his un- 
extinguished hopes. The pleasures of faith, of which Mr. Ruskin 
has ey discoursed, are abundantly illustrated in his life, not 
merely as the pallid reflex of medieval vision. 

It is easy to enlarge on the uncommon power and influence with 
which fortune had endowed Sir Moses Montefiore. His wealth and 
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social position gave immense weight to his efforts, and were parti- 
cularly powerful in ensuring protection to a people scattered in 
many lands, victims of a guy and persecution, and afflicted 
with severe disabilities, But the gifts of fortune might well have 
roved ineffectual, unsupported by the extraordinary energy and 
i ht and tact that accompanied them. The faith that removes 
mountains was combined in Sir Moses Montefiore with no mean 
diplomatic skill. Not wealth alone, nor any individual influence or 
wer, could have gained the great victory of 1840, when the 
ultan’s firman decreed the complete emancipation of his Jewish 
subjects. The seven voyages to Palestine, the interviews with 
Mehemet Ali andthe Sultan in Cairoand Constantinople, the journey 
to Russia, even when not immediately successful,were all productive 
of the enlightenment that advances the cause of toleration, Pre- 
judice and ignorance were attacked in their strongholds, and though 
in Russia and Germany there have since been intermittent outbreaks 
of fanaticism, they have not been wholly inspired by old religious 
animosity. The agitation against the Jews oF Russia is indeed not 
conducted on the old familiar lines ; it is animated by other forces 
besides sectarian bigotry, and is therefore a problem of complexity 
and difficulty such as must tax any individual resources. It is due 
to the work of Sir Moses Montefiore, as it is the reproach and 
shame of Russia, that in the establishment of religious equalit 
Turkey should remain an example to Eastern Europe. The fact is 
full of significance, and should be borne in mind by the friends 
of Russia when they exalt the progressive policy of that country 
at the expense of retrograde Turkey. 

The life-work of Sir Moses Montefiore is only 2 aap ern indicated 
by these salient points of interest. They are the triumph of his 
career, their fame is universal, they are the possession of the 
human race. The record of them has something of the fascination 
of the age of chivalry and romance, the days of pilgrimage and 
self-sacrifice, when the heroic was not cynically associated in 
men’s minds with foolishness, When felicitated on his centenary, 
Fontenelle remarked, “ Je suis Frangais; j'ai vécu cent ans, et je 
n’ai jamais donné le plus petit ridicule 4 la plus petite vertu.” 
The life and example of Sir Moses Montetiore cannot be epitomized 

in the style of “ le discret Fontenelle,” or crystallized in a bon 
mot. He did something more than plead the quality of mercy 
and the equity of tolerance before sovereigns. His sympathy 
has not been confined to one people, or his labours prolonged 
_ in one righteous cause. He did more than disburse charity on 
a magnificent scale in the presence of all men. If fortune provided 
Sir Moses Montefiore with the power of benevolence, public and 
private, a fervid and single-hearted love of humanity was the living 
motive-force. Great achievements are not incompatible with petty 
infirmities ; the natural desire of the praise of men has not ri aa 
been gratified to the detriment of the simpler virtues. There is no 
sign in the suggestive record of Sir Moses Montefiore’s exertions 
of the influence of the “ last infirmity of noble minds.” It is sin- 
ularly free from this or any other taint that might detract from 
its value or impair the force of its example. This is the charm 
that invests his life with its chief attraction and has gained for 
him the affection and reverence of all classes and creeds, It is 
much that, in an age of cynical unbelief, antagonistic to the 
zealous and consistent practice of faith, the centenary of Sir 
a Montefiore should arouse so wholesome and hearty an en- 

usiasm, 


NEWMARKET HOUGHTON MEETING. 


Ww have before us a Sporting Calendar of the year 1774, in 
which we find that the Houghton Meeting used to be held 
during November, In that particular year it began on a Tuesday 
and ended on the following Monday, and the races consisted prin- 
cipally of matches. Only 200/. appears to have been given in 
“ added money ” during the six days racing, and this was divided 
into equal prizes of 50/. On the other band, the matches were 
often for much larger sums, one of them being for 1,000 guineas. 
How the bookmakers of the period managed to live it is difficult to 
understand, as the favourites won with surprising regularity, The 
meeting ended on the 7th of November; and it may astonish some 
people who cry out at the immoderate length of the modern racing 
season to hear that in the year 1769 there was flat-racing at 
Epsom on the day after Christmas. 

The first day of the Houghton Meeting of 1884 reminded 
us of the Houghton Meeting of 1774 as far as the success of 
the favourites was concerned, for they won in every instance. 
The racing began with a dead-heat between Toastmaster and 
Tombola, but in the deciding heat old Toastmaster won 
easily. Sir George Chetwynd’s pretty little filly, Coy, by 
Hermit, won a Selling Plate; and his very promising colt, 
Domino, who had won one race at the First zat two races at 
the Second October Meeting, now won the Monday Nursery by 
half a dozen lengths. He has the muscular quarters and 5 Ps 
that are so essential ina good racehorse. Eight horses ran for 
the Criterion. Melton, the winner of the Middle Park Plate, was 
made the favourite, and he had no difficulty whatever in beating 
all his opponents in a canter over the stiff Criterion course. His 
action in his gallop is very fine, and, although not a large colt, he 
has plenty of power. Langwell, Golden Ray, Risingham, and the 
Lynette filly were among the field, but nothing seemed to have 
any chance with the favowite. All the eight starters are entered 
for the Derby of next year, so the Criterion may be said to form 
one chapter in the history of that race. We may observe here 


that the stallion Wild Oats, who ran a dead heat with Pero 
Gomez for this race in 1868, has died very lately. In 1881 he 
was sold for 2,000 guineas, at the break-up of the Cobham stud, 
After becoming a prominent favourite both for the Two Thousand 
and the Derby, one of his legs filled in the spring, and he ran for 
neither race, nor did he ever run again in public. After the late 
Criterion many people shook their heads about Melton, and said 
that he also had a suspicious leg, which might perhaps bring about 
a failure not unlike that which befel Wild Oats. On this point 
we are not in a position to offer any opinion, but it seems pretty 
clear that the colt is sound enough at present, whatever may be 
in store for him in the future. General Owen William's four- 

ear-old Cohort cantered in, ten lengths in front of a field of = 
Com in the Ancaster Welter Handicap, under 9st. 5 lbs. 
pegrg 5) another four-year-old, was carrying as much as 
Io st. 8 lbs. 

The finishes on the day of the Cambridgeshire were wonderfully 
close. Four and a half to 1 had been laid on old Exile IL. for 
the first race, but Dean Swift made a good race with him, and 
was only beaten by half a length, Mr. Hammond, the owner of 
the winner of the Cambridgeshire, took the next race with his 
two-year-old filly Alaska, who only won by a head, after a re- 
markably fine struggle with Barnacles. In a match between 
Village Boy and Auctioneer, 9 to 4 was laid on the former, but 
it was all that even the skill of Archer could do to nurse the old 
horse home, a winner bya head. The next race was won by a neck 
only, after a sharp struggle, and then came the Cambridgeshire, 
which, as we said last week, was won by a head. The race 
which followed was won by a length, but Campbell only won the 
Criterion Nursery by a head, and the last race of the day was 
secured by but half a length, although with tolerable ease. The 
luck which had attended backers on the first day did not desert 
them on the second, for the first favourites won in eight of the 
nine races which took place during the afternoon. Indeed, it may 
be said that the professional betting men very rarely have had 
two such terrible days together as the Monday and Tuesday of 
the late Houghton meeting, and they must have been the more pro- 
voked because many of the favourites only just secured their races. 
Holders of paddock tickets had no reason for grumbling before 
the Cambridgeshire, as nearly all the competitors were saddled in 
the Bird Cage. Spectators, however, might well complain of the 
mist which rose before that race, and made it impossible to dis- 
tinguish the colours of the jockeys a quarter of a mile off. Yet 
it was quite clear enough to see the finish, which was a particu- 
larly fine one. Fortunately there was no rain; and if the racing, 
with the exception of the Cambridgeshire, was not of a very high 
class, almost all the finishes were finely contested. The victor. 
of Florence in the Cambridgeshire was one of which every well- 
wisher to racing may justly be proud, and there can be little doubt 
that we have had some of the best horses on the turf this season 
that England has ever produced. 

The Stand Handicap, on the Wednesday, was quite a family 
affair for the Loateses, as they rode the first, second, and third in 
the race. Domino, who seems to like Newmarket Heath, beat a 
dozen two-year-olds for the New Nursery Stakes. Mr. L. de 
Rothschild got the better of Lord Cadogan in a match between 
Middlethorpe and The Mate, in which the winner gave 15 lbs. to 
the loser. The Dewhurst Plate was one of the most important 
two-year-old races of the year, as it brought out Xaintrailles 
and the Casuistry colt, who had been second and third for the 
Middle Park Plats, as well as Cora, who had been seriously 
interfered with in an early part of that race. The Casuistry 
colt had been sold by the Duke of Westminster to Mr. Cloete 
between the races for the Middle Park and the Dewhurst Plates, 
according to the Field, for 1,000/. less than the price that the Duke 
had given for him. The course for the Dewhurst Plate is a furlong 
further than that for the Middle Park Plate, but the finish is the 
same for both races. There was a beautiful start, and the ten two- 
year-olds got away in a line. Farewell made the running during 
the early part of the race, but half way across the flat it 
was taken up by the Casuistry colt, who was closely followed by 
Cora. At the Bushes Xaintrailles, who was the first favourite, 
went up to Cora, but he rather lost than made ground as they 
came down the hill, Cora challenged the Casuistry colt in the 
Abingdon Bottom, but very unsuccessfully, for the son of Sterling 
and Casuistry shot away when Archer roused him, and won the 
race with very great ease by three lengths. It will be remembered 
that he had run in a coltish and ungainly fashion for the Middle 
Park Plate, which had been his first race; but now he seemed 
quite to have entered into the spirit of racing, and he could not 
have won in better style. He is a magnificent colt, and it is re- 

rted in the newspapers that his new owner refused 10,000/. for 

im after the race—a high offer, when one remembers the fuss that 
was made at 8,600 guineas being given for Harvester a couple 
of days before the Two Thousand. That, of course, was a v 
different matter to giving such a price for a colt that has got 
all the risks of the winter and a spring training before him, 
The breeding of the Casuistry colt is interesting, as he has no 
less than four distinct strains of Birdcatcher blood in his veins, 
as well as two of Touchstone. He certainly ran a great colt in 
the Dewhurst Plate, and some Ur poe go so far as to say that he 
is probably the best two-year-old of the season; but it should 
not be forgotten that he was receiving 4 lbs, and sex from Cora, 
as well as 4 lbs. from Xaintrailles; and, good as his performance 
undoubtedly was, it does not in the least detract from that of Melton 
in the Middle Park Plate. People who talked about offering many 
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— 
thousands sterling for two-year-olds were reminded of the uncer- 


tainty of horseflesh in the race which followed the Dewhurst | of the composer's thoughts, and, though 


ganization, which enables her to give a em interpretation 


er rendering is not with- 


Plate, when Wickham, who had been backed at a short price for | out a strong mark of individuality, it is not disfigured by 
the Derby, less than a year ago, only ran a bad third for a Selling | attempts at securing originality by the means of eccentricity or 


Plate of 100l. 


The Feather Plate on the Thursday was won by the thorough- | Etude in F, No. 8 (Op. 10), 


bred pony Lonsdale, by Petrarch. This very well-shaped little | G 
colt has plenty of bone, and his movement is beautiful. It is rather 
singular that two such excellent ponies as Lonsdale and Lucy 


ton should have appeared on the turf in one year, Unfor- | Lloyd. The music is singularly charming. 
on much the same plan as “Salve dimora” in Gounod’s Faust; 


though, in saying this, we do not intend to imply that Mr. 


tunately Lucy Ashton met with an accident in April after she 
had won more than 1,000/. in stakes. After Lonsdale’s victory in 


vulgar daring. Mlle. Kee rif chose for her unaccompanied solos 


hopin, ‘Romance in A, Mendelssohn, 
igue, Handel. Three numbers from Mr. A. C. Mackenzie's 


new oratorio, The Rose of Sharon, were given. The first of these, 
the song, “ Rise up, my love,” was fee mney owe by Mr. Edward 


e song is constructed 


the Feather Plate, Northern Duke beat a large field for a | Mackenzie has been in any way guilty of ae. only that he 


Selling Plate, and then followed the Troy Stakes. In the | has employed the same peculiar type o 


flowing, non-recurrent 


race of the same name at Stockbridge, White Nun had beaten | melody, and has used the same device of sustaining his voice-part 


Glamour by several lengths, so she was now made the favourite, 
as the 2 lbs. advantage, which Glamour was to have, did not seem 
enough to put the two fillies on an equality. Archer rode the 
Duke of Westminster's White Nun, Cannon rode Lord Rosebery’s 


by an important part for the solo violin, so that the song really, 
as in the case of Gounod’s composition, becomes a duet between 
the voice and violin, with orchestral accompaniment. This was 
followed by the instrumental movement or intermezzo, “ Spring 


Glamour, and Snowden rode the Duke of Beaufort’s Maria Renata. | Morning on Lebanon,” which shows the composer again as one 


The favourite made the running, but Cannon waited patiently in 


the rear of his two opponents until reaching the rails, when the | with Judgment and skill. Ins 


three fillies took close order and ran a beautiful race home. Cannon | dragged rather, and became a 
owing to some trace of that blemish, the want of sustentation and 


homogeneity, which seems so common amongst modern composers, 


just managed to secure the judge’s verdict by a head with Glamour, 
and White Nun was only a neck in front of Maria Renata. St. 


having very happy and poetic melodic inspirations, which he treats 


one of its beauty, this movement 
most wearisome before its close, 


Gatien was made a very strong favourite for the Free Handica gat | in this country. 


Sweepstakes, although he was giving 3 lbs. to Duke of Richmond, 
who at one time had been considered superior to any horse that 
had run in the Two Thousand or Derby. As they came out of 
the Abingdom Bottom Archer brought Duke of Richmond up to 
St. Gatien’s girths, but Wood more than held his own on the 
favourite, and won by three-quarters of a length. Some two-year- 
olds of celebrity came out for the Churley Stakes, The first 
favourite was Sir George Chetwynd’s Kingwood, who had won 
five races out of six, and the second favourite was St. Helena, 


e other orchestral movement, the Prelude to the Third Part, 


called “Sleep,” is rather unsuited to the concert-room. A skilful 
and artistically arranged murmur for the whole orchestra, with 
muted violins predominating, makes an admirable introduction 
and contrast to other music, but standing by itself cannot make 
much impression upon an audience, however great its intrinsic 
merits may be. On the whole, the more careful consideration of 
this selection only contirms us in the high opivion which we 
formed of the work when it was produced at the recent Norwich 


who had won four races out of five. The pair were meeting at Festival. The other items of the —— were the two songs— 
hubert, and Mendelssohn's “ The 


even weights, and they were each giving 3 lbs. to the diminutive 
Mearns, whose public form had been somewhat inferior to their 
own, although she had won four races. Archer waited with this filly 
while the two favourites were fighting out their duel, and biding 
his time with admirable judgment, he made a dash at the last 
moment, and just landed the stakes by a head, while St. Ilelena 
beat Kingwood by exactly the same distance, This was one of 
the finest races of the meeting. 

There was a pretty race again on the following day for a selling 


Serenade (Schwanengesang) of Se 
Garland,” sung by Mr, Lloyd in his best style, 


REVIEWS. 


ENGLAND UNDER HENRY IV.* 


plate, in which Canzoni, ridden by Archer, beat Village Boy, | L®s work probably has been devoted to the reign of Henry IV. 


ridden by Snowden, by a neck, and Aiguillette and Maria ran a | 
dead heat for third place. White Nun had not sufficiently re- 
covered from her race of the previous day to win the Home-Bred 
Foal Post Stakes, although she had the advantage of Archer's 


than to any other part of our history. The causes of this 


neglect are manifold. The contemporary chronicles are few and 

not of the highest class, while the times present some peculiar 

difficulties, end are marked by pees: few striking events, 
u 


riding. Lord Ellesmere won the race with Zagazig. Only two Although the reign was the fruit of a revolution, and was itself 


horses, St. Gatien and Archiduc, ran for the Jockey Club Cup. 
This race is run over the Cesarewitch Course, and, as the two 


full of political change, it has none of the heroic characteristics of 
a revolutionary epoch. For the first five years after his accession, 


h carrying even weights, St. Gatien was meetin - , 
5 Ibe better the Cesarewitch, when the period covered by the volume before us, Henry was engaged in 
had beaten Archidue by more than four lengths, The race, there- | * desperate on r retain his throne against the powerful 
fore, was looked upon as such a certainty for St. Gatien that mp 
8 to 1 was laid upon him; nor were these long odds ever in | f sont beng 
danger, as he won the race, with his ears pricked, by ten lengths. | sing ce, it 
The way the great horse came up the hill from the Abingdon Ling pty yn 
Bottom and glided from his adversary was a sight worth going a government, and money was extraordinarily ; dontoned wx 


long way to see. In conclusion, we have only to notice the 


the history of the reign consequently is, it is well worth writing, 


weather, which throughout the three autumn meetings at New- for it is full of constitutional importance. In one sense it was a 


market was almost all that could be desired, and there are good , - - we : , 
reasons for hoping that the number of colds caught on the bleak | Period of retrogression. Social and religious questions yielded for 
heath has been—as racing reporters are fond of saying—* the 


a while to the preponderance of a civil and ecclesiastical aristo- 
cracy. At the same time, however, the King was forced by the 


” 
smallest on record. defect in his title and the inherent weakness of his position to 
yield to the demands of Parliament; and the successful asser- 
tion of constitutional rights prepared the way for a more lasting 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. freedom than could have been attained by such premature out- 


bursts as the villein insurrection or the Lollard movement. Mr. 


HE second concert of the season opened with Mozart's over- | w4i. has done good service in setting forth the obscure t 
bscure troubles 
T ture to the Magic Flute, The performance of this work at | ¢¢ et ly sae of Henry's sien He has gone to work 


once showed that the high point to which the band had been 
brought the Saturday before is to be the real oar of the 
season, and was not only produced by the energy always deve- 
loped at a first performance. There was not a trace of that 


in the right way, for he has gained his information from the 
official records of the reign both in print and manuscript. Such 


an investigation as he has made represents a vast amount of 


skilful and patient labour. In many places he has broken 


“ staleness ” so often found in a band at the second concert of a : . 
season, The fine qualities of the orchestra, and the power and | hereafter enter into his labours. "His account of tho treason. 
intelligence of the conductor, were well shown in a fine perform | abie intrigue in which the abbots of Colchester, Byleigh, and 


ance of Schubert’s Symphony in C, generally called No. 9, but 


St. Osythe were concerned shows that he can tell a story with 


which the compiler of the programme (G) prefers to call No. to, animation; aed the more efforts he makes in this direction the 


on the grounds that, in his opinion, the Symphony written in 


better his next volume will be, for one well-drawn picture 


tee illustrates the character of the times better than a dozen bare 
ance at the Crystal Palace, at Mr. Manns’s benefit, in June | 2°tices of kindred though separate events. In marking some 
- defects in a volume in which there is so much to praise we wish 


1883, but had not before played in the regular concert season, 
She was first heard in Beethoven's concerto for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra in E flat, No. 5 (Op. 73). In this she showed Pr 
and intelligence of a very high order. Her touch is delicate 
and sharp, producing a clear tone and great incisiveness of attack, 
and she also has acquired an unusual independence ofthe hands, 
together with an almost perfect mastery of gradations of 
power, and is further able to produce the loudest fortes with- 
out thumping and destroying the musical quality of the tone. 
Mile. Kee is gifted with a delicate and refined musical or- 


to be considered rather as offering suggestions with regard to a 
work still in progress than as carping at what has been already 
done. Investigators of official records are naturally beset by a 
tendency to overvalue minute details, for it is hard for a man who 
has caught a fact to throw it back again into the sea of oblivion. 
In common with certain other historians, Mr. Wylie is inclined to 


* History of England under Henry 1V. By James Hamilton Wylie, 
M.A., one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 2 vols, Vol. I. 1399- 
1404. London: Longmans & Co. 1884. . 
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forget that many things that are true are, nevertheless, unim- 
portant. His History would have gained in interest and would 
not have lost in usefulness had he been strong-minded enough to 
have refrained from telling us all he had found out. As it is, he 
seems overwhelmed by a mass of facts, and scarcely ever attempts 
to rise above them discuss their significance. This want of 
is, we cannot but think, partly due also to another cause. 
e seems to have confined his historical reading too exclusively to 
his special pened, and scarcely to have mastered the general course 
of English history sufficiently to enable him to deal with one frag- 
ment of it as a ofa whole, For example, in speaking of the 
Page of the office of Constable to Henry Percy, he is misled by the 
that the grantee was not the heir of Humfrey Bohun—whom, 
by the way, he oddly describes (p. 5) as Count of Hereford—and 
says (p. 23) that “ the Constable was of course appointed during 
the King’s pleasure.” The office was, of course, an hereditar 
dignity ; the Duke of Gloucester had held it in virtue of his 
marriage with one of the co-heiresses of Humfrey Bohun, and the 
right of the King to make it the subject of a new grant was 
derived from his marriage with the other. Nor does Mr. Wylie 
seem to have any clear idea of the history of Convocation or 
of the position of the clergy as an estate of the realm (p. 36). 
And, again, in bis account of the system of taxation in Henry’s 
reign, he describes the annual sums paid by certain cities and 
boroughs to the Crown as the price of certain charters, though the 
— really were the ancient fee-farm rents. A less serious 
ication of his having come to his work without much previous 
preparation is the ugly custom of quoting from his documents 
morsels of antique spelling that are of no earthly use and onl 
annoy the eye. We hope, too, that in his next volume he wi 
confine himself to prosaic and useful headings to his pages. It is 
a serious drawback in reading to have one’s thoughts continually 
distracted by an effort to remember the place or context of some 
disjointed quotation. For the scraps out of Shakspeare’s 
Henry IV. there is some excuse ; but these are by no means all ; 
and unfortunately it is a anage | to remark that to indicate the 
contents of a page describing the negotiations for the return of 
Isabella and her dowry by “ My Daughter! Oh, My Ducats!” is 
neither witty nor strictly accurate as a quotation ; and that to 
head the enumeration of the relics at Constantinople “The True 
Cross, the Sponge, the Reed,” &c., with “ And in a glas he hadde 
Pi Bones,” is at least in questionable taste. 
accession of Henry IV, is one among many instances of the 
= which we disguise our revolutions. His claim as the heir 
of Henry III. thinly veiled the fact that his throne depended on a 
Parliamentary title. Mr. Wylie propounds the strange notion 
that, by his claim “by the right blood of the good lord King 
Henry,” he “clearly means that his father aud mother were both 
direct descendants from Henry III.”—a fact too little to the pur- 
pose to be stated in the challenge. The words certainly refer to a 
wrong blood—namely, the descent of the Earl of March through 
‘a female—and this is borne out, as Bishop Stubbs remarks (Cons. 
Hist. iii. 12), by the fact that Henry excluded his own daughters 
from the succession. Nor can Mr. Wylie get rid of the idea 
that, in some way or other, the King’s right was based on con- 
‘quest—a misconception by which he loses the key to the rapid 
advance of the power of Parliament under the Lancastrian 
dynasty. The greatness of the occasion was marked by the 
creation of forty-six knights at the coronation. It is, however, 
too much to say that Henry thus instituted the Order of the 
Bath, a subject to which a whole chapter is devoted, for the 
bath taken by each of these new knights was an ordinary part of 
the ceremony of knighthood, though Sir H. Nicolas is doubtless 
tight in treating the rise of the Order as a consequence of this 
large and special creation. No ceremony, indeed, was too great 
to mark the real importance of the accession, for it was the 
beginning of a new era, during which the King reigned in strict 
obedience to constitutional rules. Henry owed his crown to the 
Parliament, and sought the support of Parliament in the various 
troubles that beset him. ‘These troubles soon began. An interest- 
ing account is given of the conspiracy of the Earls of Huntingdon, 
Kent, Salisbury, and Rutland, which certainly caused the death of 
Richard, of whatever nature that death may have been. This 
conspiracy was but the beginning of sorrows; for in one form or 
other the King’s struggle with the great nobles went on until the 
death of the Earl of Northumberland, in 1408. Another element 
of danger was revealed by the lawless execution of the rebel earls, 
At Cirencester Kent and Salisbury were beheaded by the mob, 
and a like fate befell Lord le Despenser at Bristol, and the Earl 
of Huntingdon at P . Lawful authority: was weak, and 
‘riots and deeds of violence filled the land. Some valuable and 
interesting records are given of the disturbed state of the country 
in 1400 and 1402. In 1400, for example, we are told how 
At Whitwell, in Derbyshire, Robert Rye and others lay in wait for one 
George Dirkes. Taking the alarm, Dirkes ran into the church, but was 
followed and murdered at the high altar. The suburbs of Hereford were 
kept in terror by the raids of a highwayman, named Thomas Byton. 
Similar alarms were felt at Newent, in Gloucestershire, and at Newenton, 
near Higham Ferrers. At Colne, in Essex, two monks and a chaplain put 
themselves at the head of a mob, and attacked the park belonging to the 
Countess of Oxford. On the 4th of May, 1400, the house of Anise Poydras 
was broken into and pillaged at Fow nhope, near Hereford ; while much 
damage was done to the Bishop of H ereford’s domain, at Prestbury.—P. 197, 


And so on. 
It is only by reading such records as these which Mr. Wylie has 


ly state of the country and of the terrible need 


of a strong hand to rule it. While poverty, famine, and political 
disaffection account for no small part of these disturbances, it 
would be a mistake to view them altogether apart from the social 
outbreak of 1381. How far the civil lawlessness of the reign was 
connected with the Lollard revolt against ecclesiastical authorit 
is a difficult matter to decide. Mr. Wylie believes that at this men f 
at least, the “ Lollard opinions” were not dangerous to civil society, 
His whole argument on this subject, however, is vitiated by the 
misconception implied by the terms of his proposition. The question 
is not necessarily concerned with the character of Wyclif’s teaching 
or the special opinions recanted by this or that Lollard; it must 
be decided by the part borne by Wyclif’s followers in any social 
or political disturbance. And, remembering what that part was 
in the reign of Richard, and what it was in the reign of Henry V., 
we cannot but believe that the disorder of which we have spoken 
was aggravated by the fierce struggle against authority in 
spiritual things. Todignation at the cruelty of the King and 
Archbishop Arundel in ordering the execution of Sawtre has led 
Mr. Wylie to imply that in England it was only “by heated 
harangues and wordy arguments that men’s thoughts had become 
familiar ” with the idea of burning heretics. Death by burning, 
however, had long been recognized by our law books as the 
ag egy of heresy, though it is extremely doubtful whether it 

ad been inflicted in England before Sawtre’s case. To the 
troubles of the Government at home were added rebellion in 
Wales, anarchy in Ireland, war with France and Scotland, and 
piracy and privateering in the Channel. Some important details 
are given of the disturbed state of the Welsh border at the time 
of the outbreak of Owen Glendower, and of the repressive ordi- 
nances issued by the Council. Among these gifts or collections for 
the maintenance of bards were strictly forbidden, and any bard, 
minstrel, or strolling Welshman found roaming about thecountry was 
to suffer a year’s imprisonment. The miscellaneous character of 
our naval force is fully illustrated. At one time the Great Council 
provided ten ships to meet the threat of a French invasion; at 
another the Cinque Ports were called on to provide some part of 
the fleet they were bound to furnish, and in one case the need was 
so pressing that the forty days’ notice they were entitled to receive 
could not be given. For the invasion of Scotland ships were found 
by Bristol nk pool ports on the south and west coasts, On one 
occasion the Council ordered the towns and villages on the coast 
to man and equip a fleet at their own cost. e Commons, 
however, objected to this demand, the orders were withdrawn, 
and (though Mr. Wylie does not seem aware of it) a pre- 
cedent was created which was not neglected by St. John and 
Holborne in their speeches in defence of Hampden. No small 
part of the naval warfare of the time was carried on by privateers, 
and it is pleasant to read how four shipowners of —_ caught the 
Scottish admiral and King Robert's secretary. Such unsystematic 
efforts were naturally inadequate to the defence of our coasts or 
the protection of our coasting trade, In 1403 Sir Thomas Beaufort, 
Admiral of the North, organized a convoy for the protection of 
ships trading between the Thames and the Tyne. Constant 
descents were made upon the south coast both by the French and 
the Bretons, between whom, by the way, there was something 
more than a “ diplomatic distinction” (p. 384). Once the Bretons 
landed near Plymouth, and “ burned and plundered at their will.” 
The next year they attacked Dartmouth, but the men of Devon beat 
them back, slaying their leader, and taking many noble prisoners. 
By these and other such troubles, and above all by his need of 
money, the King was kept in constant dependence on the Parlia- 
ment, and was forced, perhaps not unwillingly, to reign in 
obedience to the will of the estates of the realm. The mass of 
details which Mr. Wylie has so laboriously gathered have, there- 
fore, a special significance. They illustrate and explain an 
important era in the growth of our Constitution and in the develop- 
ment of our national life. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


[FNORE ANNANDALE'S STORY begins with a pretty 

icture. The heroine is represented as sitting in a swirg 
which hangs from the gnarled and knotted bough of an orchard tree. 
She is in a brown study, leaning her head dreamily against the hand 
which g the rope, and her deep-looking hazel eyes are fixed on 
vacancy. The other hand lies upon her lap, and holds a small, well- 
worn volume, “ whose dark-red morocco cover and gilt edges show 
traces of having been in constant use for many long years.” This 
brings us to the ninth line and the sixteenth epithet; and about 
the same number of lines and adjectives serve to describe the de- 
clining sun, which covers everything with shimmering gold, and a 
beautiful young glossy-black collie dog, whose expressive brown 
eyes “ watch the movements of his mistress,” who “ had remained 
motionless for a long while.” The mistress is Lenore, an orphan 
brought up in the family of the Egremonts, who are themselves 
orphans under the charge of a preternaturally good brother 
Philip ; and Lenore thinks it high time that she shall help him 
with his burden. There are younger brothers and sisters who all 
want placing in the world. One of them has set his heart on the 


‘Indian Civil Service. Lenore imagines that if she were to earn 


* Lenore Annandale’s Story. By Evelyn Everett Green. 1 vol. 
Religious Tract Society. 

Out of their Element, By Lady Margaret Majendie. 3 vols. London: 
Bentley & Son. 

The Golden Pin; or, a Week of Madness, By Hamilton Seymour and 
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some money as @ governess or companion, she could gratify his 
ambition by sending him to pen dy Hill. This she eventually 
does, showing how much is ible in a well-regulated work of 
fiction which in everyday life would be entirely out of the 

uestion. For Terence, who is next in point of age to Philip, and 
the black sheep of the family, she is prepared to go a great deal 
further. Terence is “a man in the Army,” and this seems to be 
almost equivalent in Miss Green's eyes to being a very black sheep 
indeed. She spells Army with a capital letter, possibly thinking 
of Armageddon and the Apocalypse, and writes of the average 
British officer as though she were — sure that he would range 
himself on the wrong side of the battle referred to in the red morocco 
volume. Lenore betroths herself to Terence in the laudable attempt 
to wean him from his wicked ways, and in order to take him off 
his brother's hands, though by this time she had fully perceived in 
her own heart “what Philip had grown to her.” She has also 
perceived that Terence has no “ ballast”—that is to say, no 
religion; but this is a deficiency which she would soon have 
supplied if the unhappy man had not secretly married the daughter 
of a money-lender within a month or two of his engagement to her. 
In fact the whole story is occupied with men and women who are 
perpetually filling other men and women with ballast. Miss Green 
only once uses this convenient word. Everywhere else she employs 
the most sacred symbols without hesitation; and we feel bound to 
say that she ee them with needless frequency. The natural 
eflect upon the reader is very much the same as the effect produced 
on the Israelites by their food in the wilderness, The author, 
whose story in other respects has merit, makes far too much of 
her ballast. She meets proposals of marriage with it, recom- 
mends it in place of the doctor, brandishes it in the face of brave 
women who are practising a venial deception to save a hunted 
man. She coaxes it into all her nice characters, forces it upon 
all her bad ones, and, if she cannot cram it into them in any 
other fashion, she smashes them up in a railway accident, or 
breaks their hearts with some pitiless sorrow, and thus gets at 
them when they are powerless to resist. The development of the 
religious tract into the full-blown novel is one of the character- 
istic tokens of modern literary enterprise, and it is anything 
but a pleasant token. We are not questioning the right of one 
person to be officious and pertinacious in trying to make other 
persons any pious. What we do question is the wisdom 
of the means ado by Miss Green, and the value of the result 
which she is likely to attain. 

It is refreshing to ar from her overheated here to the 
cool common sense of Out of their Element. y Margaret 
Majendie describes some of the more sober and thoughtful aspects 
of English county society. Her characters are worldly, but they 
have a living religion; they love ease and pleasure, but they do 
good works; or do not lard their conversation with texts and 
symbols, but neither do they shirk the confession of their faith when 
necessary or serviceable. The difference of the two methods in fic- 
tion is well exemplified in the characters of Lenore Annandale 
and May Dalton, Lady Margaret Majendie’s ministering angel. 
Both are sweet lovable women, both sacrifice themselves for other 

ple, and their resemblance is marked in various other ways. 
But May is without the red morocco, and religious without 
the ticket. She is not, however, the chief heroine of the story in 
which she figures.. This is her cousin Bianca, the daughter of 
an Italian count, who is left an orphan on Colonel Dalton’s 
hands, and who pines in the strange lish home for her twin 
brother and her father’s compatriots. Bianca is a very carefully 
and cleverly drawn compound of selfishness and frank innocence ; 
and almost equally well drawn is her cousin several times re- 
moved, Sir Arthur St. Leger. Arthur, after falling in love with 
her, and rescuing her from a clandestine flight, pledges his word 
that she shall go back to Italy, and then, as the only means of 
keeping his promise, marries her. The contrast between Bianca 
out of her element in England and Arthur out of his element in 
Italy is both eflective and artistic; the interest centred in their 
married life is considerable ; and the study of their characters side 
by side is thoroughly successful. Lady Margaret Majendie has 
apparently copied this enthusiastic yet selfish Tuscan girl, who 
would have died for her country, but could not even see the 

in which she caused to her English relatives and her husband, 

m one or more living types. At any rate, the portrait is full 
of nature and feeling. The love story of Roger Fitzroy and 
Jaqueline St. Leger, though it may be overdrawn, is excessivel 
humorous. Such men, prosy, pragmatical, good-hearted, and suc 
girls, unformed, skittish, teachable, exist commonly enough. It is 
not often that Oberon’s drop of juice links these incongruous 
natures; and, when it does, the combination cannot fail to be 
diverting. But no doubt the picture is overdrawn. Roger is too 

iggish, Jaqueline is too unformed. It is one of the author's 

ults to colour a good situation more highly than she --a 
fault which perhaps shows itself in the otherwise excellent quarrel 
of Mrs. Dalton and Lady St. Leger over the engagement of Sir 
Arthur to Bianca, and in the quaint visit of an Italian music- 
master at the house of a county magnate “to know whether it 
was true” that Bianca, now Lady St. Leger, was not coming 
back again to England. She might also have selected more natural 
names for Florentine women than Louisa, Celeste, and Adele; 
nor is there any reason why she should speak of the Piazza “ dell’ 
Duomo” at one time, and “del Duomo” at another. Whilst we 
are fault-finding, it may be said that too little has been made of 
the character of Ceccho from a dramatic point of view. Con- 
sidering the vital part which he takes in the action of the story, 


he should have been either an unnamed assassin or & more 
defined and familiar personality. But, in spite of drawbacks, the 
author's last novel is decidedly her best, and shows greater power 
than we had hitherto given her credit for. 

The Golden Pin is a bid for the popular breeze of favour which 
takes up one shilling mystery and neglects another with impartial 
absence of discrimination. It is an undramatic jumble in twenty 
shifts, not without ideas and incidents, but with indifferent con- 
struction and grammar, and a mere modicum of originality. The 
device of killing by means of a long pin, which scarcely leaves a 
trace behind it, is by no means new, either in fiction or in reality ; 
nor is mesmeric anzstheticism, nor substitution of will, nor antici- 
pation-of events in trance or dream, nor any of the little mysteries 

tched together in this volume. The clumsiness of the patching 
is extraordinary. The narrative begins with a prologue, concerning 
which the author says, “I am doubtful whether I should have 
written this explanation at all, as the story is complete in itself. 
I will, however, let it stand; it may serve some pur The 
pur which it serves, ther with the corresponding epilogue 
at the end, is to make up just one-third of the book, to create a 
fictitious reality outside the fictitious mystery of “the story,” to 
introduce into this reality the characters and circumstances of the 
mystery, and to convert what was described as a superfluous ex- 
planation into the essence and groundwork of the whole produc- 
tion. Messrs. Seymour and Robertson have plainly very little idea 
of what is requisite in the composition of a story, Their ideas on 
other subjects are equally hazy. The hero,a young doctor just 
settling down to practice in a Northern suburb, is called in as a 
specialist to consult on the case of a wealthy patient of a West 
End physician; and immediately afterwards the physician abandons 
his patient. The villain of the piece is “a Mephistophilis” with 
large, luring eyes, who alternately mesmerizes the girls in a London 
school and assists the gommeux of Paris to get rid of their rich 
relations. This may suilice to show the intending reader of The 
Golden Pin what kind of savour he is about to take upon his 
tongue, 


INDIAN RAILWAYS.* 


ee WILLIAM ANDREW holds the happy position of 
Chairman to an Indian Railway Company which receives 
from the Government guaranteed interest on its capital at the rate 
of five per cent, per annum, while its annual earnings have never 
reached that amount. The Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway, 
which is 580 miles in length, cost 16,413. per mile, it has been 
working since 1861, and it has received the Indian tax- 
yers 6} millions in excess of its earnings for division amongst 
its shareholders, and it may be safely said that this debt will never 
be repaid, and will continue to increase. From this vantage- 
ground Sir William endeavours to persuade the public that the 
system under which his railway was constructed is the best of all 
possible systems. With this object he has republished a work 
which first saw the light in 1846, and has added a new and lengthy 
preface, with appendices some new and some old. To prove the 
t advantages which have been conferred on India by roads 
and railways by describing the condition of the country be- 
fore it even had decent roads was not a difficult task, and 
it may be admitted that the system initiated by Lord Dalhousie 
of constructing railways by private capital raised under a high 
guarantee of interest by the State was at that time the only prac- 
ticable method by which the money could have been obtained. 
But a much more detailed and careful examination of the results 
than has been made by Sir William Andrew is requisite before 
we can join with him in condemning the policy adopted by Lord 
Lawrence in 1869 of constructing railways directly by State 
agency, and of adopting a less ambitious gauge than 5 ft. 
6 in. for the new lines. Nobody denies that railways on this 
gauge are more efficient than those on the metre ae oe is, 
they are capable of carrying a heavier traffic and offer greater 
accommodation for passengers. Sir William Andrew may be 
quite correct in stating that “any one who has travelled on Indian 
railways can testify to the comfort, speed, and steadiness with 
which long railway journeys are performed in India ; the ordinary 
carriages in England are not to be compared for comfort in 
long journeys with those in use in India.” The question is 
whether the advan given by the 5 ft. 6 in. gauge are 
indispensable, and, if not, whether India can afford to pay 
for them. The inconvenience of a break of gauge is 
admitted, although there are different opinions as to the degree 
of the inconvenience. But here, again, the question is whether 
uniformity of gauge may not be too dearly purchased, The 
absolute uniformity of gauge of which Sir Wil iam Andrew is 
such an ardent advocate is past praying for, Out of the 10,832 
miles open for traffic on the 31st of March last, while 7,315 were 
on the 5 ft. 6 in. gauge, no less than 3,349 were on the metre gauge. 
A further length of 3,458 miles had at that date been sanctioned, 
of which only 717 were to be made on the broad gauge and 2,606 
on the metre gauge, though possibly the gauge of some of these 
lines has not been tinally determined. We may here mention that 
there are about 170 miles of line on exceptional gauges—namely, 
4 ft., 24 ft., and 2 ft., the last beirg a mountain tramway. The 
54 ft. gauge has been adopted on all the old guaranteed lines 
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except one, and on the State extensions, connexions, and branches 
of those lines, The metre gauge occupies the whole Rajputana- 
Malwa system, which is being extended to Firozpoor in one 
direction and to Oawnpoor in another, forming a connected net- 
work of 1,677 miles, of which all but 280 are open for traffic. It 
is also being adopted for the system north of the rivers G and 
Ganges, extending into Assam, and for the Southern Mahratta 
Pape while it is the gauge of the South Indian Railway, one of 
tthe ine from Nay Chhatisgarh, 150 miles in length, has 

e line from ur to tisgarh, 150 miles in . 
been constructed = the metre gauge. Sir William Andrew 
informs us that this line will be pulled up, as it will form a portion 
of the projected line to Calcutta. This line has, however, in its 
first year earned over seven per cent. on the capital outlay, and 
may yet escape the doom prophesied for it. The broad-gauge 
lines cost, up to the end of 1883, no less than 16,773/. per open 
mile, while the metre-gauge lines had cost 6,875/. per open mile, 
or little more than 40 per cent. of the cost of the broad-gauge 
lines, It is true that most of the broad-gauge lines were con- 
structed on an extravagant scale and before experience had been 
acquired; but, making due allowance for this and for the fact that 
the price of rails has recently greatly diminished, it cannot bedenied 
that lines on the metre gauge can be constructed much more vee ad 
than those on the 5 ft. 6 in. gauge. The difference cannot be taken 
on the average at less than 25 per cent. The capital required 
to construct 100 miles of broad-gauge lines would construct at 
least 125 miles of metre-gauge lines. The necessity for in- 
creasing the mileage of railway communication as much as 
possible will be apparent when we consider the conditions of 
the country and the traffic. India is essentially an agricul- 

tural country, and the lines are required chiefly for the carri 

of raw agricultural produce. One great object is, in the wo: 
of the Government, to connect the “centres of food produc- 
tion” with “the centres of population.” Now the centres of 
food production consist of large tracts of country. The cost 
of carriage by road to the railways is very heavy, Sir William 
Andrew gives it at not less than 4d. ton per mile by 
cart, and more y bmn bullocks, camels, and ponies, The actual 
ave cost of hauling one ton of goods one mile by railway is 
from 3d. to 3d. It is therefore of great importance to bring the 
railways as near as possible to the places of production, which are 
read over largetractsof country. Every additional mile of railway 
t can be made is of great value for this purpose. Hence a primd 
Jacie case is made out for the construction of railways as cheaply as 
ible. Against this view two arguments are urged—first, that 
he metre gauge would be incapable ef carrying the traffic where 
it is heavy; and, second, that tbe cost of working the metre-gauge 
lines is heavier than that of working the broad-gauge lines. Both 
these arguments are traversed by the advocates of the metre gauge. 
They state that lines on this gauge are capable of carrying all the 
traffic that they can ever be called on to carry, and that moreover 
experience has proved that they can be worked even cheaper than 
broad-gauge lines under similar conditions of traffic, With a 
proper supply of rolling stock, station accommodation, and 
crossing places, the time when the traffic shall exceed the capa- 
city of even a single metre-gauge line to deal with it cannot 
be foreseen ; and, should the traffic arrive at that point, the lines 
may be doubled where necessary, as has been done already 
on some of the broad-gauge lines, As for the cost of work- 
ing, the question has passed out of the region of theory and 
opinion to that of facts based on actual statistics. Taking the 
jputana-Malwa Railway as a typical metre-gauge system, and 
comparing it with Sir William Andrew’s railway—the Sind, 
Punjab, and Delhi line—we find that in 1883 the cost of hauling 
one passenger one mile was in the proportion of 105 for the metre 
line to 120 for the broad-gauge line ; while the cost of hauling one 
ton of goods one mile was in the proportion of 422 to 424, or 
about equal. It is important also to note that the Rajputana 
lines, of which the greater portion have been opened only a few 
years, in 1883 earned over 6 per cent. on their capital cost, a 
success unparalleled on any eerenes line in the same period of 
its history. And this success has been attained in spite of 
the fact that the broad-gauge lines, coming first into the 
field, naturally selected the best routes for traffic. The ques- 
tion of break of gauge resolves itself into this—Are the in- 
conveniences of break of gauge so great as to outweigh the 
advantage of the saving effected by the adoption of a narrower 
ugeP The Select Committee of the House of Commons 
expressed its opinion as follows:—* All the leading trunk 
lines, with their princi feeders, should be on the broad- 
gauge, the metre-gauge being, as a rule, confined to tracts of 
country where that system is already in successful operation, 
and to local lines where the traffic is likely to be so light that 
cheapness of construction more than counterbalances the un- 
doubted disadvantages of break of gauge.” The question at once 
arises what is meant by trunk lines, and what lines in India 
answer to that description? A trunk line may be said to be one 
on which a large proportion of the traffic is carried through from 
one terminus to the other. Can this be said, for instance, of a 
line from Calcutta to Bombay? So far as we can learn, there is 
no evidence whatever that, with the exception of first-class 
passengers and their servants, mails and Foe any traftic what- 
ever can be carried from Caleutta to Bombay or from mow | to 
Calcutta, except at a far heavier cost than it can be carried by 
sea. Taking Nagpur as a centre, no doubt there may be consider- 
able traffic from there towards Bombay in one direction and 


Calcutta in the other. But this would not answer to the de- 
scription of one trunk line, but rather to that of two trunk lines with 
& common terminus at Nagpur. Then, again, which are the lines 
on which cheapness of construction will not more than counter- 
balance the disadvantages of break of gauge? Here, again, is a 
nd field for differences of opinion which must, or ought to be, 
ecided by the light of ascertained economical facts, and not by 
sentimental preferences by first-class passengers for exceptional 
comfort in travelling. 

The Select Committee has collected a mass of evidence which 
has not yet been published. Those who take an interest in the 
questions we are discussing will no doubt study this evidence, 
and will be careful to distinguish theoretical opinions from 
statistical facts. ‘Ihe Committee, while indicating the views 
it has arrived at, has been careful not to lay down hard- 
and-fast rules. Its recommendations leave the hands of the 
executive Government practically unfettered. In this the Com- 
mittee has shown wisdom, It is impossible for a body such as 
Parliament to direct with any minuteness the operations of the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India in the matter of 
railway construction in India. The attempt to do so in 1879, by 
limiting the amount to be spent on productive Public Works, has 
undoubtedly checked and delayed the extension of railways in 
India to a mischievous degree. We may now fairly hope that, 
before another widespread drought desolates the country, measures 
will have been taken to minimize its effects, and that a rapid 
extension of railway communication will not only bring food to 
the stricken tracts, but will prove that it is more economical to 
spend money in this way than in attempting the ng omar task 
of feeding millions of people to whom food cannot be brought. 


MULL’S PARADISE LOST.* 


ae the days when Squire Western d——d Milton, and 
swore he would have “lent him a douse,” we doubt whether 
the great poet has suffered an indignity equal to that which is 
put upon him by Mr. Matthias Mull. Not that Mr. Mull wishes 
to insult him. So far, indeed, is he from even thinking of doing 
him any wrong that he exults in the belief that he has, to use his 
own words, “succeeded in clearing the mud off that precious life- 
blood of a master-spirit ”—the Paradise Lost. The metaphor, by the 
way, seems a little mixed; but we will let it pass. He has made, he 
boasts, a great but a grievous discovery—a discovery which demanded 
the lapse of more than two centuries and the advent of a Matthias 
Mull. Full six generations of what we may perhaps call pre- 
Mullites have lived and died in happy ignorance that “much of 
the charm and —_— of the lofty epic of the English-speaking 
race has been buried under a farrago of unmeaning verbiage.” 
“Hardly a suspicion,” our editor continues, “ being entertained 
(except by Bentley) that there lurks [in it] a single intrusive and 
destroying element.” The text of Paradise Lost, it seems, has 
hitherto been in much the same state of darkness as were the 
laws of nature before Newton. A grateful world should hence- 
forth exclaim, parodying Pope's epitaph on that great philosopher, 
even though the verse should halt for it:— 
Milton and Milton’s song lay hid in night, 
Heaven said let Mr. Matthias Mull be, and all was light. 

His admiration of the poet is undoubtedly sincere; in fact, it is 
second only to his admiration of himself. How highly Mr. Mull 
the man thinks of Mr, Mull the editor is shown throughout the 
preface. Whenever the one makes what he calls an emendation, 
the other at once sounds his praise. “Observe,” he says of one 
corrected passage, “the vicious blunders I have detected and 
corrected in the punctuation.” Of another passage he writes :— 
“Let observation be made of the important part that a comma 
plays where I have introduced it.” Of a third he says :—“Cuare- 
fully observe my omission of the pernicious semicolon point, as- 
well as my introduction of needful parentheses,” Another pair of 

arentheses which he introduces “ ,” he assures us, “ vital 
importance.” He has “ revolutionized the punctuation.” His 
friends have already congratulated him on the specimens of his 
work that they have seen. One pronounces them as “at once and 

werfully recommending themselves”; another writes: “I 

ave no doubt you will be able to let all England know that they 
have never yet read the veal Milton.” He prints an extract from 
an enthusiastic correspondent, who says: “ Your work must, I 
am sure, be a landmark in the history of the literature of this. 
century.” 

If all that Mr. Mull maintains is true, scarcely a limit can be 
set on the praise that he has deserved. If, on the other hand, the 
text of Paradise Lost is very much as Milton made it, then he has 
indeed “ lent him a douse”; for all the abuse that he heaps on the 

falls of course on the poet. Instead of clearing mud off, he 

oes in that case his best to throw dirt on. The “farrago of 
unmeaning verbiage” is Milton's; so ure the “ prodigies of jargon 
and absu ity,” its “ sheer nonsense,” and the “ palpably ludicrous 
text.” Be his corrections right or wrong—some of them we will 
presently consider—he would have done well had he in one point 
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followed the example that Bentley set. The corrections which 
that great scholar made, however absurd they may have been, at 
all events were not thrust into the text. “They are,” he said, 
“ cast into the margin and explained in the notes; so that every 
reader has his free choice, whether he will accept or reject what 
is here offered him; and this without the least disgust or dis- 
content in the offerer.” Mr. Mull not being a scholar has none of 
a scholar's modesty, He is, to be sure, if we may trust his own 
account of hi “saturated with Milton’s spirit”; and his 
« whole intellectual fibre has vibrated to his thought and diction.” 
For all that a little diffidence, added to the saturation and the 
vibrations, would have been no bad thing. Not content with 
revolutionizing the punctuation, changing the words, and thrust- 
ing lines out here and in there, just as if he were a drill-sergeant 
sizing recruits, he introduces in the very text explanatory words. 
A few lines, by way of specimen, will show what kind of a land- 
mark in the history of the literature of this century we here have. 
This is how we ure to read Paradise Lost in the future :— 


He ended, frowning, and his look denounced [proclaimed] 
Desperate revenge and battle dangerous C 


To no less than God! 
On th’ other side up =e 

Belial (in act [demeanour] more graceful and humane [courteous] 

4 fairer person lost not Heaven.—Book II. 106. 
In the Table of Explanations we are told that “the bracketed 
words comprise those which supply or aid the meaning of the 
word to which each is attached. or they furnish the elliptical 
word.” ‘I think this innovation,” the editor continues, “ must 
commend itself.” The words in italics show his emendations. In 
the lines above we are told that the ordi text “to less than 
Gods” has been “ an insoluble puzzle to every editor.” In that case 
editors are even sillier than we hitherto thought possible. Mr. 
Mull charges Bentley with a want of “the poetic susceptibilit 
needful to correct the mutilations which are ‘so thick bestrewn’ 
in the Paradise Lost ; and he implies that this “ age susceptibi- 
lity” isin himself. Bentley, while hoping that his changes may 
not be found disagreeing from the Miltonian character, said :— 

Sunt et mihi carmina ; me quoque dicunt 
Vatem pastores: sed non ego credulus illis. 


Mr. Mull, on the contrary, is only too apt to believe the friends 
who have furnished him with the testimonials which he prints. 

From time to time rash editors are sure to be found who 
will cobble at Milton. “ Throughout all his greater works 
there prevails,” to use Johnson's words, “a mode and cast of 
expression, which is so far removed from common use, that an 
unlearned reader, when he first opens his book, finds himself 
surprised by a new language.” The result far too commonly 
is that the book is quickly closed, and remains not only a new, 
but a dead, language. But there are sure to be men who are 
puzzled, and even angered, at finding that, where they can under- 
stand so much, there are many lines, and even whole passages, of 
which they can make nothing. Such parts as these are Mr. Mull’s 
“ prodigies of jargon and absurdity.” What they cannot under- 
stand the poet surely can never have written. They at once find 
consolation for their wounded vanity in his blindness. He had 
“incompetent scribes” and ignorant printers, who perhaps even 
“wilfully and wickedly made mutilations.” Bentley “imputed 
the inaccuracies to the obtrusions of a reviser ; a supposition rash 
and groundless,” Johnson says, “if he thought it true; and vile 
and pernicious if, as is said, he in private allowed it to be false.” 
If it is objected that Milton was sure to have done all that a great 
and most accurate scholar could do to keep his text free from 
blunders, it is answered that he was blind, and could not detect 
them. Yet Ellwoed tells us that, when he read aloud to him 
Latin authors, so curious was the blind man’s ear that he could 
tell by his tone when he understood what he read and when he 
did not. Does Mr. Mull imagine that, when the poet heard the 
passages in his own poem that are, we are now told, “ sheer non- 
sense and palpably ludicrous,” his curious ear lost its cunning ? 
Doubtless some blunders. escaped that would have been detected 
by the eye; but Paradise Lost, till the end of all time, will be the 
Paradise Lost of Milton, and not of Milton and Bentley, still less 
of Milton and Mull. 

An acute critic has very well said that editors, in their conjec- 
tural emendations, always act on two assumptions—first, that the 
author in each case used the best word ; secondly, that the editor 
knows what that word is. Now be who would mend Milton must 
have Milton's learning, To quote Bentley's lines :— 

Who studies ancient laws and rites, 
Tongues, arts, and arms, and history, 
Must drudge, like Selden, days and nights, 

And in the endless labour die. 


Vast learning Bentley, at all events, brought to his task, and 
thereby was saved from the blunders into which his successor and 
rival has so absurdly fallen. How the great scholar would have 
chuekled over the emendation of the lines in which Belial tells 
how he and the rebellious angels 

Caught in a fiery tempest shall be hurled 

Each on his rock transfixed, the sport and prey 

Of racking whirlwinds.—Book I{. 180. 
The second line is thus given in Mr. Mull’s text :— 

Each on his rod transfixed, &c. 


. 


‘As a kind of comment he adds, “ Rod, undoubtedly, meaning his 


spear or weapon.” 


Lord Macaulay’s fourth-form schoolboy would with a smile have 
translated to him Virgil’s lines :— 
ll tem transfixo pectore flammas 
Turbine corripult, scopuloque infixit acuto.—neid I. 45. 
We should, perhaps, be thankful that our editor has not gone a 
little further and written, “Each with his rod well whipped” ; 
adding, ‘“‘ Undoubtedly—the devils carried rods to whip sinners, and 
so it was only fitting that they should be themselves whipped each 
with his own rod.” 
We pass to Book IV, 776-778 :— 
Now had night measured with her shadowy cone 


Half way up hill this vast sublunar vault, 
And from their ivory port the Cherubim, &c. 


Mr. Mill, — hill into all, and ivory into rocky, complacently 
remarks T’ fret emendation is obviously The other 
has this justification, that in lines 542-544 the gate is described 
as ‘a of alabaster,’ and in line 549 ‘between these rocky 
pillars’ was the entrance.” The ivory gates, the valvas eburnas of 
the classical poets, it is clear he has never heard of; and yet he 
presumes to correct Milton. Nothing is more exquisitely amusing 
than his complete satisfaction with ‘himself He deals with the 
famous passage in the Second Book, where Chaos is described, and 
he certainly makes confusion worse confounded. “I personify 
‘Confusion,’” he says, “a change which makes the sentence bril- 
liantly luminous, which supplies further dignity to it.” In Book III. 
398, he changes “Son of thy Father's might” into “Sword of 
thy Father's might,” and adds, “ There is an undeniable charm in 
this restoration, which the authority of no ‘ original’ copy can 
possibly nullify.” He makes a still more daring change in Book V. 


478-482 :— 
So from the root 
Springs lighter the arses stalk, from thence the leaves 
ore aery, last the bright consummate flower 
Spirits us breathes. 


Mr. Mull is, we presume, a teetotaller, for “‘ spirits odorous,’” he 
says, “is simply nauseous.” He corrects the vulgarity that clearly 
suggests to him a gin-palace by putting a dash after flower and 
giving the last three words as spirits’ odorous breath, In line 790 
of the same book he corrects “Natives and sons of Heaven.” 
“ All the editions,” he writes, “have Natives, which is a vulgar 
error.” Perhaps it suggests to him Colchester oysters, and so is 
as nauseous even as the “ odorous spirits.” To go back to Book IL., 
=e corrects line 815, where the world has hitherto been content to 
She finished, and the subtle fiend his lore 
His reading is :— 


She finished, and the subtle Fiend—his lust 
Sore learned !—now milder, and thus answered smooth. 

By way of comment he remarks, “That it was sore indeed 
to him is evident by the vastly altered tone of his rejoinder to the 
Portress.” Those two beautiful lines :— 

Mcon, that now meet’st the orient sun, now fly’st, 
With the fixed stars, fixed in their orb that flies 


(Book V. 175), 

he horribly mauls by reading :— 

Moon, that now meet’st the orient sun, now fliest, 

With the fixed Stars, fixed their orbs, that rest. 
On this change he remarks “there is the exceeding beauty of the 
antithesis :— 

Moon that now fliest 
The fixed Stars that rest.” 
But this, he says, “of course would go for nothing unless there 
were inherent and convincing force in the change made.” “ Let 
observation be made,” he continues, “ of the important that a 
comma plays where I have introduced it, after ‘orbs,’” Mr, 
Mall in his exultation is not afraid, it should seem, at having 
quoted against him Pope's lines :— 
Com i points they set i 
And te theme of their 

However, as he sets the comma exactly wrong, to him the lines 
cannot be properly applied. We had marked many other 
no less ridiculous than those we have quoted, but space fails us, 
pines, as we have already said, future editors with their 
emendations and revised texts are sure to arise, yet we trust that 
some years may pass before we find another added to the list of 
those rash and ignorant men, who ventured to lay violent hands 
on Milton— 

And with their darkness durst affront his light. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1884." 


ESPITE the many ingenious hypotheses which have been 
D forward on eminent authority to prove that the religions 
and civilizations of America must be the fruit of some fortuitous 
immigration of civilized men from the Old World, it is-very gener- 
ally admitted that hitherto this work of affiliation has remained 
entirely abortive. It would, in fact, seem useless labour to seek 
elsewhere than in America for germs from which were 


| 
| | 
| 
* Lectures on the Native Religions of Mexico and Peru. By A. Réville, 
| Professor of the Science of Heligions at the Collage de France. ‘Trage- 
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developed the highly organized theocracies found flourishing in the 
‘sixteenth century in Mexico and Peru. 

But tnough the theories of the earlier travellers and of many 
later historians must now be regarded as erroneous, these theories 
‘seemed in many ways not ill-founded, and were by no means devoid 
of plausibility ; since so many of the beliefs and customs described 
by the conquerors of Peru and Mexico perforce recalled analogous 
} Remade among the various religions of the Old World. But 
then, in the first place, the doctors signally failed to agree as to 
the parentage of this marvellous offspring. Every country, from 
within the Pillars of Hercules to beyond the Wall of China, was 
in turn credited with being the fatherland of the Children of the 
Sun. And secondly, when the beliefs and symbols which were 

- considered as identical with those current in the Old World came 
‘to be more closely examined, the points of resemblance were 
- discovered to be generally fortuitous, while the differences were 
so characteristic as, in truth, to be more remarkable than the 
numerous coincidences. Thus the Mexican cross, it was found, 
was but the symbol of the four winds of heaven; the Peruvian 
convents were not instituted for prayer and mortification, but sulely 
to furnish a supply of recruits for the harem of the Inca ; while the 
rites which reminded the Spaniards so forcibly of the sacraments 
of communion, baptism, and confession were performed by the 
Peruvians without any idea of moral regeneration. With the 
subjects of the Inca the object of the so-called communion was 
merely to insure to the communicants safety, and well-being, 
“as the result of their union with the Sun; the immersion of 
infants was but a form of exorcism destined to secure the child 
.from the malign influence of the evil spirits; while confession 
- had no moral purpose in view, but was merely an institution 
- of the Peruvian State destined to enable its police to dis- 
- cover sins of omission and commission, which could not fail to 
bring misfortune upun the land were the appropriate penances 
neglected. In short, everything would tend to prove that the 
civilization both of Peru and of Mexico must be regarded as 
-dn each case indigenous, and independently developed by causes 
analogous to those which in their turn have produced a similar 
phenomenon in the Old World. Had either of the American 
--Civilizations been other than truly autochthonous, had either been 
derived from the other, or eastwards from Europe or westwards 
from Asia, how, it may be asked, was it that the Peruvian tradi- 
«tions failed to betray their connexion with those of Mexico and 
» Oentral America? and how, above all,shall we account for the entire 
dgnorance of the art of writing among both Peruvians and Mexi- 
cans? For the art of writing, which in the Old World has seemed 
an indispensable requirement among members of a civilized State, 
- is represented in the New World by the hieroglyphs of Mexico 
and the mnemonic quipos of Peru, the latter knotted threads and 
the former rude pictures, on the interpretation of which it would 
seem that the learned priests themselves were often at fault. In 
any case, these contrivances were never —— by the vulgar in 
the commerce of daily life, but were literally Ateroglyphs, “ sacred 
~writings,” and were used by the priests alone. 

For the purposes of the Hibbert Lectures, for “ testing the value 
of the explanations of religious ideas and practices deduced from 
the comparative study of religions,” M. Réville is greatly to be 
congratulated in choosing for his subject the native religions of 
Mexico and Peru. While treating in some detail of the strange 
and grotesque features here presented to our view, it is his aim 
throughout to show us “how the same fundamental logic of 

«the human mind asserts itself across a thousand diversities; . . . 
that all is justified by some underlying principle ; and that ‘ that 
idiot of a word,’ chance, is never anything but a veil for our 
ignorance.” M. Réville is at much pains during the course of his 
investigations and comparisons to trace each of the principal 
myths of the New World back to its natural basis, showing, 
for instance, how the monstrous idol of the 
Astecs, still bears about him the marks of his ancient nature 
as a humming-bird, the m of the sun, and the herald of 
spring. His erudition seldom fails him, but in matters of detail 
we often find some difficulty in fully agreeing in M. Réville’s 
many ingenious identifications. The etymology of the dialects 
spoken by the ancient Astecs and Peruvians is a study as yet too 
much in its infancy to afford any very sure foundation on which 
to build. Our learned author is certainly poetical, and may be 
rfectly correct, in giving as the clue to the mythic origin of 
Mrazoltevtl, the Astec Venus, that “she must have been the aquatic 
vegetation of the marsh lands possessed by the God of Waters till 
the sun dries her up and she disappears”; but surely all this is 
hardly vouched for by the fact that her other name was 
Xochquetzal, the Flowery Plume, and that, though the wife of 
Tlaloc, the Rain God, she was loved and carried off by Tezcatlipoca, 
the Sun of the Winter Season. For there is nothing in her myth 
to show us why or how Tlazolteotl (the Goddess of Sensuality) 
should arise, in particular, out of aquatic vegetation, or be in 
any special manner connected therewith. But, if occasionally 
sceptical as some of M. Réville’s speculations in the 
domain of solar myths and their application to the gods of the 
New World, we can cordially agree with him in his many in- 
-teresting remarks on the questions of the original import of 
‘Sacrifice and of The History of the Temple, As illustrated by 
the native religions of Mexico and Peru, each of these subjects 
_ assumes a novel aspect, and the conclusions drawn will be especi- 
ally interesting to those who have already studied the matter trom 
‘the point of view of the Aryan and Semitic religions. We will 
mot, however, attempt to condense the argument or quote the 


illustrations by which M. Réville supports his theories, but must 
refer our readers to his lectures, where the question will be found 
discussed in some detail. As the lecturer points out in conclusion 
the study of the religious beliefs of the Astecs in Mexico, and o 
the subjects of the Incas in Peru, shows very clearly that, as in the 
Old World, and in spite of characteristic differences, mythology in 
the New World is ever subject to the laws of evolution and trans- 
formation. The history of the religious development of humanity 
appears everywhere the same; everywhere we discover the same 

rinciples and the same methods of deduction; and the more we 
investigate the conditions under which the various religions have 
been evolved, the more are we prone to recognize the universal 
character of the laws concerned. 


THE BLACK REPUBLIC.* 


~IR SPENSER ST. JOHN’S account of Hayti is no mere 
traveller's book, hastily compiled after a flying visit to the 
island, but is the deliberate record of twenty years’ experience, 
including a residence there of more than twelve years. Sir Spenser 
was brought up under Rajah Brooke, and is not conscious of ever 
having felt any repugnance to any of his fellow-creatures on 
account of difference of complexion. He gathered around himself 
a band of black and coloured friends, with whom he lived in familiar 
and kindly intercourse during his residence at Port-au-Prince, so that 
his conclusions as to the capabilities and tendency of the negro race 
are entitled to full weight asthose of an experienced and impartial 
observer. It is certainly disheartening aie for any believer in 
the doctrine of development, or for any friend of the African race. 
The result of twenty years’ personal knowledge is the impression 
that the country is in a state of rapid decadence, and that, in spite 
of the civilizing elements round them, there is a distinct tendency 
to sink into the state of an African tribe. It is startling, for 
instance, to find that in a republic which is not situated in a 
desolate region of Central Africa, but which is surrounded by and 
in intercourse with a civilized community, cannibalism should be 
rampant at the present day. Sir Spenser finds himself reluctantly 
obliged to agree with those who deny that the negro could ever 
originate a civilization, and that, with the best of education, 
he remains an inferior type of man, The population consists 
of about nine-tenths black to one-tenth coloured; but, owing 
to continual breeding in and in, the latter are gradually assimi- 
lating to the more numerous race. This is the more to be re- 
gretted, as the mulatts element, which is the civilizing element 
in Hayti, is daily becoming of less importance, and the coloured 
men have blindly resisted the only thing which could have 
saved them—namely, to encourage whites to settle in their country, 
Between the black and the mulatto there is a very marked 
line; the black hates the mulatto, and the mulatto despises 
the black. A negro Minister once remarked to Sir Spenser St. 
John, “ We blacks and whites like and respect each other, because 
we are of pure race; but as for those mulattos ——.” This con- 
tempt of the black is bitterly resented by the mulattos, and too 
often leads them to —_ in blood their outraged feelings. They 
have many of the defects and few of the good qualities of the 
two races; the saying that “ They hate their fathers and despise 
their mothers ” is a key to their character. 

Sir Spenser gives an unattractive description of the capital, 
Port-au-Prince, as the most foul-smelling, dirty, and consequently 
fever-stricken city in the world ; the state of the roads, even in 
its vicinity, is illustrated by the saying that you should go rounda 
bridge, but never cross it. The climate is of the ordinary tropical 
character, but there are plenty of health resorts accessible if onl 
roads and good government existed. Neither the s availa 
nor the interest of the subject warrant more than a rapid survey of the 
history of Hayti,asgiven by Sir Spenser St. John. Santo Domingo, of 
which island Hayti occupies about a third, was the first Jand in 
America on which Columbus established a settlement. It was 
then estimated to contain a native population of about a million, 
all of whom were so completely extirpated by the barbarous policy 
of the Spaniards that at the present day not a descendant of an 
Indian remains. Deprived of population, its mineral and agri- 
cultural wealth were necessarily neglected, and the buccaneers soon 
inflicted on the Spaniards some of the misery which the latter had 
worked on the Indians. Notwithstanding efforts to prevent them, 
French adventurers gradually spread through the western end of 
the island, and established a rule, which was, however, not re- 
cognized by Spain till the end of the seventeenth century. N 
were imported by thousands from the coast of Africa to supply 
the place of the Indians, and from that date the colony in 
in prosperity till, at the breaking out of the French Revolution, 
it was for its extent probably the richest in the world. The effect 
of the French Revolution was to let loose all the elements of dis- 
order in the island. The white planters, irritated by a decree 
granting equal political rights to the freedmen, were in arms for 
independence ; the coloured were still faithful to France, while 
the blacks cared only to be free from work, and with that object 
to murder all the whites. Toussaint, a negro slave, gradually 
worked his way to the front, and restored order by his vigour and 
honesty, but did not venture boldly to proclaim the independence 
of the island. An expedition to restore slavery was sent against 


* Hayti; or, the Black Republic. By Sir Spenser St. John, K.C.M.G. 
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it by Bonaparte; Toussaint was arrested under circumstances of 
the greatest ery, and sent to France, where he was impri- 
soned, and died of cold and neglect. Meanwhile the French 
expedition, decimated by yellow fever, was forced to surrender 
and withdraw. The independence of Hayti was proclaimed in 
1804, with Dessalines, a negro devoid of any sentiment of 
humanity, as Governor-General; his first act was a ferocious 
massacre of all Frenchmen, including their wives and children. 
In the following year he imitated the example of Bonaparte 
and had hi proclaimed Emperor, but was shot not long 
after by some insurgents. His death was the signal for a long 
civil war, and a succession of African savages took the titles 
of president, king, or emperor. Whenever any coloured chief 
showed the slightest desire to modify any legislation hostile to 
foreigners, the cry was raised that he was about to sell the country 
to the whites, and thus many improvements were prevented. In 
1861 the Dominicans returned to the allegiance of Spain, and gave 
at trouble to the Haytian President Geffrard until 1865, when 
pain finally abandoned Santo Domingo, and the Dominican Re- 
public was restored. The Government of Haytiis in form Republican, 
with Secretaries of State, a Senate, and a House of Representatives ; 
but it is, in fact, a military despotism, all power being concentrated 
in the hands of the President. His power is tempered by the 
risk of revolution, and in fact, only one has yet carried through 
his term of office without being either exiled or shot. The most 
interesting chapter is that which treats of Vaudoux worship 
and the cannibalism which too often accompanies its rites, Sir 
Spenser St. John produces evidence that all classes are tainted 
with this brutalizing worship, though not necessarily with canni- 
balism, which a to be an esoteric rite, Vaudoux signifies 
an all-powerful being on whom everything depends. This being is 
the non-venomous serpent, who communicates his will through a 
~ Es and priestess, to disobey whom is to disobey God him- 
. The rites are conducted at dead of night, and attended by 
the grossest debauchery. There are, however, two sects, one who 
delight only in the blood of goats and cocks at their ceremonies, 
and the other who call for the flesh and blood of the “ goat without 
horns,” or human victims. Not only are children decoyed and people 
buried alive and resuscitated in order to obtain victims; but it is 
asserted on good authority that instances have occurred of human 
flesh being openly sold in the market. A more pleasant subject to 
turn to is the chapter on language and literature, in which Sir 
Spenser St. John gives specimens of Creole songs and proverbs. 
But few of them any originality, and the language and 
versification, though interesting from its quaintness, justities the 
remark of Sir Spenser that they afford another ee that every- 
thing in Hayti is in a state of decay. 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


T is late in the day to be tho 1866 ; 
but it is probable that if Dean Plumptre were re-writing them 
for delivery next month, he would only have to correct them up 
to date—i.e. to mention new books, and some new phases of old 
objections, and not to re-cast his old Apology. For the craving 
and the denial with which he deals are not new, nor is the remedy. 
Among the most prominent religious features of the day he fin 
the craving for unity; among its most marked intellectual ten- 
dencies a refusal to ry the supernatural, The schisms of 
Christendom are not to be healed by ecclesiastical diplomatists 
met in council and formulating an ultimatum, but by adoring love 
of a living Christ as acommon bond ; nor will materialist theories 
be answered by “phrases which have lost their meaniog, and 
formule from which the life has gone.” His aim is, therefore, to 
vindicate the life of Christ as of one who is the crown and perfec- 
tion of humanity, and yet the representative of a creed inseparably 
interwoven with the supernatural. He is, of course, inevitably 
argumentative, but even in the crucial chapters on miracles and 
the Resurrection he is true to his self-imposed limits of forbear- 


* Christ and Christendom. The Boyle Lectures for the Year 1866. By 
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ance ; and, while putting forward old fs and new ions 

with the learning and force which might be expected of him, he 

does not forget that it is the preacher's task to convince, and not 
to refute. Plumptre’s Boyle Lectures are not likely soon to- 
be out of date. 

7 and Life is the title of a volume of sermons, first 
published in 1865, of which the present volume is a reissue in 
a cheaper form. They are marked the Dean's well-known 
characteristics of kindliness and liberality, by a style which in- 
vites the reader, and by a knowledge both of books and men. 
The sermon on “ The Ministry of Great Cities” is an admirable 
instance of his power of wide survey, his insight into the diffi-_ 
culties and temptations of the younzer clergy (to whom it was 
addressed), and his sympathy with varying expressions of religious 
feeling. Readers of sermons will find much to inform and attract 
them and nothing to offend in this little book ; and there are few 
among the clergy who would not find their literary style im- 
proved and the scope of their preaching enlarged by its study. 

Genuine literary, as distinguished from religious, interest in the 
Bible is rare enough to entitle a book like Biblical Studies to a 
word of special commendation. Picking up facts incidentally 
mentioned and allusions for the most unnoticed, the author 
follows the by-paths of history, and from scanty materials is often 
able to construct a more than plausible narrative and clothe a. 
skeleton with flesh and muscle. “The earthquake” which dates 
the prophecy of Amos becomes associated with Jewish life when 
the impression it has made is traceable in the i of Isaiah ; 
and “ » foster-brother of Herod the T ” (a mere 
name to most readers), by the help of Dean Plumptre’s a 
tion and — appears virtually as the representative of Chris- 
tianity at Herod's court and the source of St. Luke's accurate 
knowledge of the Herodian family. It will be remembered that 
they must have met at Antioch, St. Luke's supposed birthplace 
or residence, and where Manaen changed one name for another 
—Herodian for Christian, This paper is a good specimen of the 
author's style and power, and a good illustration of the way in 
which true histories suggest more than they tell, and hints . 
which, being pursued, felp to verify the main record. 
with a similar interest in the Bible to the Dean's will thank us for 
drawing their attention to this volume. 

It seems that an indiscreet Professor of his own communion has 
attacked Cardinal Newman for his recent article on the “ Inspi 
tion of Scripture” in the Nineteenth Century. He might have 
known better, and saved himself from a castigation which will 
probably make him wiser another time, In the opinion of the 
Cardinal the Professor is neither “ over-courteous nor over-exact,” 
and misrepresents him; and he thinks that his “ ecclesiastical 
station might advantageously have suggested criticism in a milder 
tone.” The interest of this short paper consists in the unimpaired 
subtlety of a powerful mind, which can so unreservedly submit 
itself to authority, and in the writer's intellectual attitude towards 
the subject under discussion. There are characteristic refinements, 
such as “ not to accept a statement as a literal fact is not all one 
with saying thatit is not a fact; aman can not hold without holding 
not,” but the Cardinal's belief about inspiration is made tolerably 
clear, He accepts the plenary inspiration of nee on matters 
of faith and morals, and in historical narrative which is meant to 
be serious history ; but there are obiter dicta, such as “the cloak 
left at Troas,” which may be “ passed by” without professing “ yes 
orno.” In other words, inspiration is plenary in omnibus ] 
but plenary for a special purpose, faith and morals being the mis- 
sion assigned to the writers. Scripture may be fully inspired im 
omnibus partibus without being so in omnibus rebus. This is, we 
believe, a fair summary of the Cardinal's belief, but a reviewer may 
be excused for having a wholesome fear of the consequences of 
misrepresenting him. 

Christianity in its Cradle is one more illustration of the gulf 
which divides the brothers Newman. Mr, F, W. Newman appears 
to have had a double motive in writi ne, to introduce a new 
system of spelling, and the other to inaugurate a new religion. 
The modern outcry, it seems, is for a religion free from supersti 
tion, and not based on historical error, and the only way to escape. 
historical error is to “avoid history altogether.” The object of 
the new religion is to make men better, and to teach them to love 
virtue for its own sake; the interests of this life are to be of 

rimary importance; the less we think of any future reward the 
tter, and good action is to be more highly esteemed than right 
opinion. These are the essentials of the new religion, and some of 
them at least suggest that Mr. Newman has not alt 
“ avoided history ” in their compilation, but as they sufficiently in- 
dicate the manner in which he has dealt with the Gospels and the 
Book of Acts we have given his conclusion instead of his pre- 
misses. Those who are familiar with his views will be able to 
assign their negative as well as their positive value to his 
natarall ted from Bishop Lig’ 
uch was ly expec rom Bi ightfoot's charge, 
and his clergy have received a good deal of sagacious counsel if 
not much detinite direction. The Bishop a to see both sides. 
of a question with judicial impartiality, and his manner is to state 
them, and to leave the choice to his clergy with a general precept 
of moderation. Nevertheless, he speaks out plainly on some burn- 
ing questions; he voted for the Burials Bill and never since 
seen cause to regret it; he is for many reasons against the institu- 
tion of a ent diaconate, and as for vestments, history tells 


- him that they are absolutely unimportant; in themselves “ not worth 


contending for or against.” Le does not like the Public Worship 
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Regulation Act because it promotes “ rigidity,” but the clergy of 
the freest Church in the have to complain of. 
About the real work and the capacities of the Church he speaks 
with an enthusiasm which should commend him to the most ardent 


Oburchmen. 

‘In his ste for the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, Professor Godet perhaps lays rather too much stress on 
the writer’s statements about himself for strictly controversial 
— but he has arrayed the external and internal evidence for 
the orthodox view in a brief and lucid statement, and with attrac- 
tive simplicity and devoutness of feeling. This would be a useful 

tract for young students. 

The Witness of St. Matthew is an attempt to show that an 
ired pian governs the contents and arrangement of the narra- 
tive; that the special object of this Gospel is to set forth the 
Royalty of the Son, and that its special theme is the kingdom of 
heaven, In a style of mingled comment and exhortation the 
author pursues these ideas with minute fidelity to every indication, 
and with a sometimes fanciful employment of symbolism. He 
finds, for instance, a mystic meaning in the names Abraham and 
David, which head the genealogy, and a spiritual significance in 
its divisions into groups of fourteen generations, double of the 
mystic number 7, and in their being multiplied bythe “ equally 


of the Nemesis of Faith will find nothing one 
new in the experiences of the author of Travels in Faith, The 
discipline of his childhood is a sufficient account of his mature 
usions, and the last pages of the book are a natural conse- 
quence of the first chapter. It is indeed a history rather of re- 
action than of progress, Brought up in the hot-bed atmosphere of 
a Calvinistic household he soon caught the morbid taint, and the 
of his early life is the striving for 
conversion ;” a little sister of twelve finds that her short life has 
been twelve long years of sin against God, but the author when 
trying to convince himself of his “ruined state by nature” has to 
“rely for agony upon Adam’s transgression,” having no heinous 
eins of his own upon his conscience. Ex pede Herculem, The 
reader can easily guess the effect of such surroundings, backed 
up by the inevitable accompaniments of special providences, 
and the whole artificial apparatus of a narrow logy for 
saving the elect from the consequences of their sin. Theodore 
Parker and Tom Paine begin the work which is completed b 
Professor Huxley and Herbert S: r, and the result is as usual, 
Theological opinions unsup by the inspiration of a Life and 
by the bond of a visible society fail before wider knowledge of 
men and books, and the “traveller” arrives at the conviction that 
he is not undermining the building of goodness by destroying 
Ohristianity. He is evidently an able and honest man, and the 
constant regret-of the reader will be that he was not more sensibly 


up. 
Contemporary Pulpit is w tly the first volume of a 
new venture. It chews delivered in the 

onconformist, i own the who eologi mut from 
Cardinal Manning to br. Parker. Most of the wales on so well 
lmown to the public that it is unnecessary to say anything about 
their contributions, nor is it necessary to say anything about 
their volume, except that it is well printed and well bound, and 
shows what an easy thing it is to manufacture a book, Who is 
_ to buy such an olla podrida is another question. 

- With the object of showing that only in “ Oatholicity does 
labour find its true grandeur,” and of fortifying Catholic workmen 

“subversive doctrines,” the Rev. Francis Butiiia, S.J., 

has published two volumes of Lives of Saints in humble stations, 
culled from the Bollandists, Ruinart, Alban Butler, and Baronius, 
The book Mad eee in Dublin, with the imprimatur of Cardinal 
Maccabe, and it is to be hoped that it will have one of its desired 
in that country. The lives are many of them trivial, 
fables, and when they are offered as if they were the 
truths of religion, it does not seem to occur to the 
iler to ask himself how long their influence is likely to last, 
t is likely to be the reaction from such teaching. 
's Notes on the Psalms are too for notes and 
ight for a commentary. A book of “notes” that can be read 
in twenty minutes should have no reflections, and a good 
more and more accurate information than this one, 


if 


ENGLAND AND CANADA.* 


Me FLEMING had been Chief Engineer of the Inter-Colonial 
Railway for ten years, when in 1880 political, or rather 
party, a compelled him to sever all official connexion with 

; but when he was in London last summer he received a tele- 
gram from the President of the railway requesting him to proceed 
to British Columbia as soon as possible. Of his seventeen weeks’ 
journey this book gives an interesting record. Mr. Fleming has 
a | opinion of his own as to the line which should be 
follo by the Pacific Railroad; and he is, moreover, firmly 
convinced that the enterprise should be undertaken by Govern- 
ment, and not by a private Company. And he gives for his 
preference of national to commercial control clear and excellent 
reasons. The spirit of party would seem to be a greater blight, 
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if possible, in the atmosphere of Canadian political life than it 
is in that of the mother-country. Mr. Fleming, like many wise 
men of many nations, doubts whether a representative form of 
vernment is always and in all cases an unmixed blessing. “ Is,” 
e pathetically asks, “representative government ever to be in-. 
separable from the defects which form the most striking feature 
in its application and administration, especially on this continent ? 
Must a country constitutionally governed be inevitably ranged in 
two hostile camps? Never was partyism more abject or remorse-. 
less than in the Dominion.” But, sound and sensible as are Mr. 
ery Ot political reflections, and weighty as are the reasons 
which he gives for his engineering views and preferences, it is 
chiefly in the character of a healthy-minded, genial gentleman, 
and as the narrator of his own travelling experiences, that he 
—— himself to us, and that we learn to him. His 
indly small talk, which only the cynical or bilious would libel 
as twaddle, sets us at ease with him almost from the openi 
pages. We knew before we read Mr. Fleming's book se 
of the facts narrated in it. But it is always pleasant to have 
our experiences corroborated by a man whose judgment we 
respect. We are glad to know that we are not alone in thinking 
that locomotion has been made much more pleasant and expe- 
ditious than it was half a century ago; that the electric telegraph 
is in existence; that the British Museum, Westminster Abbey, and 
St. Paul’s are objects of interest in London, and that the 
Academy is worth a visit, though a picture by Mr. Arthur Oroft 
was the only painting which Mr, Fleming cared for in the Exhibition 
of 1883. e are glad to hear from the lips of an intelligent 
visitor that “ hot weather is sometimes experienced in London,” 
and that omnibuses as well as cabs ply for the accommodation of 
wayfarers in our capital city. e can enter into the Scotch- 
Canadian’s feelings of anno at the coldness and almost imper- 
tinence of English trave and strangers. Nothing could be 
rader than the conduct of a person who uncivilly bowed off his 
kindly attention on one occasion which he records. He is candid 
enough to tell us that one fellow-traveller, whose persistent silence 
and hauteur were beginning to incense him, turned out to be deaf and 
dumb. Our engineer's cordial optimism is really quite ee 
and might teach most of usa lesson. He is gratefully exu t 
to know that in an ocean-steamer he can get hot water when he 
rings or calls for it, and that he can go in and out of his own state- 
rocm whenever he likes. Of the Pullman Oar in the colony, not in 
England, he ecstatically exclaims :—“‘ What dream is there in the 
Arabian Nights equal to the realization of finding yourself in a 
comfortable Sed with all the accessories of home, travelling at the 
rate of forty miles an hour?” He is made very happy by finding 
that he can get a chop and a glass of ale at a Cornish inn, and his 
patriot heart is rejoiced at reading a very Scotch name over a 
shop door in Truro, He never magnities his own pluck or 
d temper; but he is loud in praise of the bravery and 
indness of his companions and servants, and is never without 
a kind word or thought for his horses. He no sooner lands at 
Glasgow than he takes Willie Gordon, a shoe-boy who had 
shown him his way, to Corbett’s famous eating-house, and gives 
him a good breakfast. And his benevolence so buoys him with 
pleasure and hope, and a belief in the good fortune which 
must happen to his friends, that he feels it not at all “off the 
cards ” that his young protégé may “one day be Sir William 
Gordon and a distinguished Lord Provost of Glasgow.” At 
Exmoor he goes to “a christening at the church, in which we 
were all interested, and through which one of the names born (sic) 
by the humble writer of these pages may be remembered a few 
years after his own race isrun.” At sea he entered with zest into 
the giving and guessing of riddles. Some of these conundrums, 
he says, deserved to be perpetuated. But we regret to say that 
he records none of them. It is in the kindliest and gent of 
tones that he enters his reluctant protest against the (to less placid 
minds) intolerable nuisance of being called upon by one’s insati- 
able shipmates to play whist at cea at all hours. Mr. Fleming 
tells us that he has a good digestion and good: spirits.. We are 
very sure that he has a good heart. He belies the axiom of 
Pope; for, though he is a very true-blue Presbyterian, he is not 
at all sour. He went to a christening at an English church, and 
it appears that he even stood godfather to the child. We wish he 
had more clearly specified the name of this church, in which it 
appears that “there is a statue of Queen Anne near the altar 
which might easily pass for the Virgin.” Mr. Fleming, in spite of 
his strong anti-prelatic = does not even accuse in- 
cumbent of insidiously “leading up ” to Mariolatry. 

Thackeray tells us of the delight and astonishment of his = 
friend Jones at catching sight of his schoolfeliow Smith in the 
pit of Covent Garden Theatre. With similar surprised pleasure 
the author of Canada and that, among @ wor- 
shippers at Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, “ strange to say, he recog- 
are Mr. Oliver owat.” There is scarcely one unkind word in 
this book. On almost the only occasion on which Mr. Fleming 
essays to say something severe and satirical, he veils his censure 
under an obscurity of expression which renders it innocuous, In 
speaking of some unsocial and reserved fellow-passengers on board 
ship, he suffers these dark and sarcastic words to escape him :— 
“On seeing these people, I have thought of Asop’s mountain in 
labour, and pitied the poor little mouse brought into the world 
with such effort.” What was the mouse? None of the enigmas 
propounded in the cheery saloon of the Polynesian more required 
an (Edipus for its solution. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS.* 


R. MAX MULLER has collected from various periodicals 
and volumes a number of interesting biographical studies of 
men lately dead. The subjects range from Rimmohun Roy to 
Bun yui Nanjio, and from Kenjiu Kasawara to Kingsley. All the 
essays are connected by the common tastes and aspirations of men 
who were either Orientals or Orientalists, or interested in the 
= practice of religion. In writing about his dead friends, 
Mr. Miiller naturally brings forward those opinions of his own 
with which, by this time, we are all pretty familiar. The essay 
on Rammohun Roy repeats doctrines which Mr, Miiller has often 
preached, and which are as remarkable for spiritual fervour as 
their manner is for fluency and unction. We may praise them, 
much as Aristotle did the notions of Plato, for ingenuity, for style, 
for conviction and originality ; but to say that all these ideas are 
correct, or even generally accepted by students of the history of 
Race and Religion, is another matter. The brief biography of 
Rammohun Roy, if critically examined, will give us the points on 
which Mr, Miiller a certainty not shared by other people 
interested in the same inquiries, Rimmohun Roy’s story is ex- 
tremely like a solar myth, and might (had he not flourished within 
living memory) have been even explained away as a solar myth 
by some conjectural philosophers, was a Brahman, and was 
born in the radiant East. Here he passed through or under 
certain clouds which obscured his early course. Then he 
agra with his parents, one of whom tried to disinherit 
im on account of his monotheistic opinions and his aver- 
sion to the idolatry of popular religion. He became Diwdn, 
which “meant often de facto magistrate, de facto collector, 
and de facto judge,” in the East India Company’s service. Here, 
again, clouds —— his radiant career. ‘“ Remarks have been 
made on the sudden wealth which Rimmohun Roy was supposed 
to have accumulated during his Diwinship.” Passing beyond this 
region of shifting and broken lights, Rammohun Roy, exactly like 
the sun, ed on his westward course and “came to England, 
the first Brahman who ever crossed the sea.” Thus, like Yama 
(who is also recognized as the Sun), Rammohun Roy “ opened a 
th unto many.” Even in England his tendency was ever to the 
West, and “he at last came to Bristol to finish his search for 
truth,” and at Bristol he died. 

Monotheism was the main religious interest of Rammohun Roy. 
Mr. Miiller says that “ his life-work was the restoration of the old 
religions of India as contained in the Veda.” This is, perhaps, a 
somewhat poetical way of stating the facts. The religion of the 
Veda is no more monotheistic than that of any other people who 
believe in great numbers of gods. On the other hand, Rimmohun 
Roy used in his earlier controversies always to maintain that the 
Veda was monotheistic. “The Veda,” he declared, “sanctioned 
no idolatry, taught monotheism, ignored caste, prohibited the 

ing of widows, contained, in fact, a = as true, as pure, 
and as perfect as Christianity itself.” Mr. Miiller adds, “ This was 
a bold assertion, half true, half false.” As far as Rimmohun Roy 
contended that the Veda “taught monotheism,” his assertion, 
we fear, was false altogether and absolutely. Perhaps some of the 
poets of the hymns may have been monotheists in their hearts ; but 
a collection of poems addressed to dozens of gods, many of them 
highly disreputable, cannot be said to “teach monotheism,” if 
has still any meaning. But we may in a certain fashion 

excuse Rimmohun Roy. Mr. Miiller says, “ Now it may sound 
strange, but I feel convinced that Rimmohun Roy himself, when, 
in his controversy with his English friends, he fortified himself 
behind the rampart of the Veda, had no idea of what the Veda really 
was.” He had a fancy Veda, a Veda @ son devis; for in the Veda, 
as in the clouds of the sunset sky, all men see precisely what they 


This brings us to an old quarrel with Mr. Miiller. He very 
justly compares the position of the priests in India with that of 
the Gatholle clergy when they were the only depositaries among 
an unlettered Jaity of the Bible. The Indian priests could make 
any assertions they pleased about the Veda, and these assertions 
could not be criticized by men against whom the knowledge of 
the Veda was sealed. Now these things are a type of the present 
state of knowledge of the history of religion in land. Itis a 
subject about which much lore is accessible to the ordinary man 
who is master of the classical languages, modern languages, and 
who chooses to place confidence in published translations of 
Chaldean, Assyrian, and Egyptian documents. But an earnest 
inquirer of this kind looks in vain for an English rendering 


- of the Rig-Veda or the Atharva Veda. Wilson’s, we pre- 


sume, like that of Langlois, is quite antiquated and untrust- 
worthy. Ludwig's German version, in too many cases, resembles 
the famous crib to Uschylus, and “rivals the obscurity of the 
pe vl Now, all this time, the Clarendon Press has been 
publishing—thanks to Mr. Max Miiller—a valuable series of 
versions of The Sacred Books of the East. Here we find the 
Satapatha Brahmana, the Zend Avesta, plenty of Upanishads, the 
Institutes of Vishnu, and so forth, but no translation of the Rig 
Veda. Why not? Surely the Veda can be translated into Eng- 
lish. If not, why not? Ifa translation could only be provisional 


in the nt state of Sanskrit learning, then the science of reli- 
gion w Mr. Miiller based so much on the Veda is only provi- 
sional too. Meanwhile the ordinary person who concerns himself 


with these deep matters would be, were it not for the Germans 
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and French, and Muir's Sanskrit texts, in the position of the 
riest-ridden peoples of India. He would know nothing of the 
amous, all-important Veda except what Mr. Miiller likes to tell 
him. He would be obliged to believe that the hymns teach “a 
henotheistic religion.” He would have to credit the Vedic singers 
with a faith in“ The All Father and the Infinite Beyond in the 
golden East.” He would have to — fetichism as a late cor- 
ruption of Vedic religion. But Mr. Miiller is not the only deposi- 
tary of the knowledge of the Veda; and we find other learned 
depositaries—such as Ludwig, Barth, Whitney, Bergaigne, and so 
on—with very different opinions as to the character and teaching 
of the Veda, Thus the ordinary student is left in much doubt 
and difficulty. Perhaps he may be told to learn Sanskrit as 
Rimmohun Roy learned Greek and Hebrew. But who in his 
senses would ever have accepted Rimmohun Roy as an authority 
on a aged ory in Homer or the Psalms? No one, of course; 
and the ardent student who got up Sanskrit for purposes of the 
history of religion would have no more right to trust his 
own opinion on a knotty and disputed point t Rimmohun 
Roy would have had to maintain his view of xev, let us 
ays against Mr. Monro’s. Thus it does seem as if the Eng- 
ish version of the Rig Veda and the Atharva Veda were debts 
which the Clarendon Press owes to literature and to human 
ignorance. Let us be Protestants in this matter, and clamour for 
& popular rendering of the Veda, a rendering which will give 
“private judgment” something to base itself upon. To touch on 
a matter less important, Mr. Miiller shows, in this essay, that he 
still believes in the common Asian cradle of the Aryan race, in 
spite of Penka, Schrader, and others who fondly rock a new cradle 
in the north of Europe. Probably Mr. Miiller is right, but alas! 
we have no longer the old childlike confidence which originally 
received the Lectwres on the Science of Language. 

This remonstrance, this warning that Mr. Miiller’s views are by 
no means universally accepted by scholars, seems a nece 
admonition to the “general reader.” In Rammohun Roy, to return 
to that topic, Mr. Muller finds a “ great,” and we must all 
nize an a mp man. Perhaps he showed “a little want of 
honesty” in his arguments in support of the revealed character of 
the Veda. If Mr. Miiller palliates this in an Oriental, he is, on 


the contrary, very angry with another famous man suspected of 
“economy.” We quote Mr. Miiller’s remarkable view of Canon 
Kingsley's controversy with Cardinal Newman :— 


His most famous controversy was that with John Henry Newman, the 
High Church theologian, who ended by becoming a Roman Catholic. The 
controversy was the old controversy, whether it is allowable within the 
Christian Church to suppress truth from respect for authority. To Kingsley 
that ecclesiastical policy was not only unchristian, but simply inhuman, 
and, with all due respect for the historical importance of the papal church- 
government, he often spoke with the strongest indignation against what he 
called the un-English character of the Roman priesthood. This called the 
learned and clever en John Henry Newman, into the arena, as the 
defender of his new co-religionists, and led to a literary duel which will 
retain an historical character, if only by having called forth Newman's 
Apologia pro vita mea. Strange to say, public opinion was in favour of 
Newman. He was the cleverer, sharper, more sarcastic fencer, and while 
een. nf came down with heavy blows, his opponent inflicted many painful 
woun 

Mr. Miiller isa much more lenient judge of Keshub Chunder 
Sen than of the Cardinal. This remarkable Oriental was the 
cause, apparently, of dissent in the Brahmo Somaj, the Indian 
Theistic society. The Indian mind seems to sway between 
a tendency to a lofty and mystic spiritualism, on the one 
side, and a tendency to deify contemporary persons, and be- 
lieve in contemporary avatars and revelations, on the other 
side. Keshub Chunder Sen had been an apostle of the purer 
inclinations of the Indian character. He gave a handle to his 
enemies by breaking, to the worldly advan of his family, 
the rules of life and of marriage on which he had specially 
insisted. He also appears to have been more or less carried away 
in the less spiritual direction by a somewhat overweening belief in 
himself and in the character of his mission. Mr. Miiller’s 
biographical sketch remembers him at his best. He was not a 
perfect character, but the difficulties and temptations of a reli- 
giously-minded Hindoo who throws off the Sacred Thread and 
the ancient traditions are numerous and diverse. ae a 
more sympathetic person is the on and stoical Japanese student, 
Kenjiu Kasawara. What of all things one would have desired is 
a full account of the initiations in the worship of the Parthiva 
Linga (p. 172). This initiation, as far as described by Dyananda 

vati, seems very like an {indian survival of the mysteries 
commonly practised among the savage races of Africa, America, 
and Australia when boys reach puberty. Unlike the countrymen 
of Hiawatha, young Dyinanda “ broke his fast,” and he became 
wholly tical about Siva. 

Mr. Miiller’s essays on Colebrooke and Bunsen are reprinted 
from Chips from a German Workshop, where they were already 
accessible. His very interesting notice of Mohl contains that 

t Orientalist’s opinion of Herodotus. Admirers of the 

alicarnassian will find with pleasure that Mohl did not regard , 
him as an envious liar, “ Nous voyons que tout ce que nous ayons 
appris sur l’Egypte, I'Inde et la Perse, n'a fait que grandir 
Vautorité d’Hérodote. C'est un cadre qui se remplit, mais qui ne 

pas dans ses parties essentielles. 
all Mr. Miiller’s writings, this volume of Bicapagitesl 
sketches will be read with almost equal pleasure by his followers 
and by those who cannot follow him complacently nor to all 
The former will find all the old charm and unction, 
the latter will have once more to clear up their thoughts on the 
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.Xoatters in doubt or in dispute. The main interest, as usual, is 
the convergence of the hopes and sentiments of men of all climes 
-and races towards one conception of the Divine. However mean 
-and obscure the beginning of this sentiment, there is unity in its 
final aim, 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
I. 


WHEN we contemplate the dimensions of the pile of Christmas 
books and other publications which has already accumu- 
lated, when we remember how short a time it seems since the 
task of reviewing last year’s books was accomplished, and when 
we remember what numbers of new books have appeared in the 
interval, the talk to be heard on all sides as to the depression of 
trade, and especially as tu the depression of the book trade, seems 
to be but idle. If it does not pay to bring out new books, why 
are so many brought out? How many of those published last 
year were good enough to be re-issued? Of course we see 
already the inevitable new edition of Robinson Crusoe (Blackie & 
Son) ; but cannot the modern professional adventure-writer com- 
pose something which will run through ten or twenty editions 
or moreP Perhaps some do, and we have overlooked them; 
but there is a significant paragraph on the title-page of one 
of the stories before us. We shall have occasion to notice 
the story itself further on; at present we are only con- 
cerned with a list which follows the writer's name. He is de- 
scribed as having already written and published no fewer than 
twenty-two books, which, to judge by their titles, are all of the 
same character—namely, books of adventure; and at the end of 
the os list are what may be called the “determinatives,” 
“&c. &c.” It is enough to take one’s breath away, but it shows 
ep Parente why these books do not succeed like, say, Sandford 
and Merton or Masterman Ready. We have a vague idea that, in 
.@ long career of reviewing of this kind, we have encountered one 
out of all the twenty-two, “ &c. &c.” The rest have all failed, if 
they ever came before us, to make such an impression as would 
keep memory alive. In other words, as compared with the great 
classics mentioned above, they have no permanent or abiding in- 
terest or value. They are not well enough written to last. The 
characters are not clearly enough drawn; the plot is not suffi- 
ciently ingenious, or is not thoroughly worked out; the adven- 
tures, however thrilling for the moment, are set in a vague back- 
‘ground, which poor woodcuts do not make more vivid; and there 
are none of those touches of reality, of comedy or tragedy, as 
the case may be, which are to be found in the books of the older 
authors—books, we may be sure, which were the work, each 
of them, of years of thought and labour. Defoe, with all his 
versatility and all his prolificacy, wrote but one Robinson Crusoe. 
Twenty-two annual Robinsons would have been impossible 
ven to him. In spite of what unsuccessful authors and others 
may think, there are few sensations less agreeable than those 
of a critic who can find little but what is contemptuous to say of 
the work before him. Let us be as lenient as possible, we cannot, 
judging from the present instalment of books for boys, see any 
at improvement since last year in the character of the 
hristmas publications. Now and then we light on something of 
more serious purpose than the rest, something on which a certain 
amount of care has been expended, and which contains, here and 
there, such a touch of reality, but usually only in an anecdote or 
episode, as makes the critic anxious to say the best he can. 
he Young Trawler: a Story of Life and Death and Rescue 
(Nisbet), is by the very experienced hand of Mr. R. M. Ballantyne, 
and is intended to call attention to a body of men—we had almost 
said a race—whose whole lives are spent on the sea, not in the 
tropics, not in calm bays and land-locked firths, but on the open 
stormy bosom of the German Ocean; who are eight weeks 
at a time at sea in all weathers, winter and summer, and 
only one week at home in their Suffolk harbours; who live 
in what are little better than open boats, at the mercy of 
winds, and currents, and all to catch fish for the London 
market. There are twelve thousand of these trawlers. Mr. 
Ballantyne makes a pretty, if somewhat carelessly written, story of 
their lives. It seems, on the whole, though it contains some very 
‘impossible characters, to be tolerably true to fact, and it is useful 
as calling attention to a large class of our fellow-countrymen 
-whose manners, customs, and interests are less known to us than 
those of the Zulus. A great deal bas been done during the last 
few years to ameliorate their position. Mr, Ballantyne has an 
interesting appendix on the subject; but both here and in the 
bang the book the religious aspect of the subject is, we venture 
to think, somewhat distorted. It has fallen to the lot of many 
of us to meet with the members of the Thames Church Mission 
aad the Waterside Mission, and other more or less intimately 
connected Societies, and we imagine they will be rather surprised 
at the doctrines Mr. Ballantyne has put into their mouths, Ilow- 
ever, this is a book to recommend. It strikes a blot in our social 
lite. The Dutch “ coper,” who carries fiery Schnapps and worse, 
among the trawlers, has had it all his own way for years, and 
the Mission boats have uphill work to perform. 
It is always a difficult, we might almost say an impossible, 
‘task, to paint a faithful and vivid picture of a war befure War 
‘Correspondents had been discovered. Miss Harriette E, Barch has 


undertaken it in her Wind and Wave Fulfilling His Word (Reli- 
gious Tract Society), and has managed to write an interesting 
story, founded on the final struggle for independence made by the 
Dutch during the siege of Leyden in 1574. The strong religious 
and party feeling between Protestants and Romanists forms, of 
course, a principal feature in the story. The illustrations are poor 
rather than distinctly bad, and seem, like those in the books of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, to have suffered 
much from the unskilled or careless hands of the engravers. 
Another volume issued by the Religious Tract Society is entitled 
The Melsa at Tulsipur, and professes to give glimpses of mis- 
sionary life and work in India. It is by a missionary who was 
ten years in the Northern Provinces, Mr. B. H. Badley, and ought 
to be a delightful book, for it is full of strange sights and pleasant 
journeyings; but it lacks, somehow, that simple directness of 
narrative which charms young people, and it is interspersed with 
missivnary reflections of the crudest kind, which go far to spoil it. 
Some of the illustrations are evidently from photographs, and, in 
spite of cutting, are not bad. The rest are worthless. 

Some volumes of historical tales may come next, though the 
a to which they relate lie far apart. The French Pri 

y Edward Bertz (Macmillan), is a tale of the Franco-Prussian 
War. Though prettily written and interesting, it does not bear 
the stamp of being by an author himself experienced in the pain- 
ful and stirring episodes of that terrible time. We cannot regret 
the absence of illustrations, and the book is tastefully got vP 
and bound in tricolour. Brothers in Arms (Blackie), by F. 
Bayford Harrison, is also historical, but is about so remote an 
epoch as the Crusades. If it is difficult to draw a vivid picture of 
Rammer 1574, like Miss Burch’s Wind and Wave, or even of three 
hundred years later, as in Mr. Edward Bertz’s book, it is much 
more so to give reality to scenes supposed to have taken place 
in the twelfth century. The “jeune premier” of the story, Eric, 
despite his blue and yellow clothes, and his use of such expres- 
sions as “ perchance” and “ thou,” differs not at all that we can see 
from any ordinary public-school boy of the present day. The story 
is bright and interesting in its way ; but the want of an effect of 
reality is greatly increased by the absence of scenery or background. 
There are several illustrations, which seem to be archeologically 
correct. 

We hare two volumes of a similar character from Messrs, 
Blackie. They are both by Mr. Henty, the well-known adept 
in this class of literature. The first, St. George for England, 
describes in narrative form the campaigns of Cressy and Poitiers. 
The other, In Freedom's Cause, relates to Wallace and Bruce. 
Mr. Henty’s fame is so well established that we need not do more 
than call attention to these stirring tales. Traitor or Patriot? 
(Blackie), by Mary C. Rowsell, is another attempt to weave a 
romance about an obscure passage in our history. It is a tale of 
the mysterious Rye House Plot, of which we really know so 
little; but, as the author wisely remarks, “ one story is good until 
another is told.” 

Two books on natural history show the great improvement that 
for some years has been going on in schoolroom science. Mrs. Dyson 
discourses to young folks on Apples and Oranges (Religious Tract 
Society) and many other fruits. There are cuts of Sir Isaac and his 
famous gravitating apple, of monkeys and cocoa-nuts and other 
things, and the book has many attractions, including a number of 
very fresh anecdotes ; but, on the whole, the effect is too much like 
that of one of the South Kensington cookery-books. Itis certainly 
full of “ fine confused feeding,” but is more the sort of book from 
which a governess might prepare nursery lectures than one to 
place in the children’s hands. They would probably find too 
many pillsin the jam. Natural History for Young Folks (Nelson) 
is evidently the result of years of research on the part of the author, 
Mrs. C. C. Campbell. Her object has been to simplify the more 
scientific side of the subject, and “to explain how the different 
orders of animals, from man, the highest, down to the duck-billed 
platypus, resemble one another.” The chapters are arranged 
according to the latest and most advanced system, and the book is 
not too much padded with anecdotes, which only encumber a 
child’s mind, but is at the same time thoroughly entertaining. 
This volume only relates to the mammalia, but probably Mrs. 
Campbell will be encouraged to write a companion volume on 
birds. The illustrations by Mr. Giacomelli are above the average 
of this year. 

Five books of adventure, so far, are before us. Boys and man 
of their seniors will like to read of The Wreck of the Nancy Belt 
(Blackie), by John C. Hutcheson. It describes the adventures of a 

arty of sailors and passengers stranded among the penguins or 

erguelen Land, Something of the kind did happen there a few 
ears ago, and Mr. Hutcheson has contrived to put a good deal of 
foosh colouring into his narrative, and to give it much of that air 
of reality usually wanting in books of this class). We cannot 
admire the so-called illustrations. The best of these books, if 
sensationalism is sought for, is The Pirate Island (Blackie), by 
Mr. Harry Collingwood. A ship burned at sea, passengers, in- 
cluding ladies and children, rescued by a pirate who has an island 
with stores, a mountain in which is an auriferous cavern, a Greek 
villain, an English engineer, an earthquake, the launch of a new 
ship, the escape of the captives, an eruption in which the Greek 
villain is burnt alive by lava, and many other fearful and wonderful 
things, are described with minuteness and care, if without much of 
Defoe’s or Swift's realistic power. The result is a very amusing 
book, but not one which will do much to increase a boy’s know- 
the world or of human character. The illustrations are 
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just tolerable. They add nothing to the interest, but are not, like 
some others in this year's Christmas books, grotesque. We greatly 
r a much more sober story, Charlie Asgarde (Macmillan), by 

r. Alfred St. Johnston, which tells of two young men wrecked 
on one of the Fiji Islands, before modern civilization, and 
while “long pig” was still an ordinary comestible. There is 
considerable knowledge of the manners, customs, and language 
of the islands shown in the book, as well as more veri- 
similitude to nature than is usual; and if Mr. St. Jobnston, 
whose Camping among Cannibals has already proved his know- 

could have avoided a little of “the cave, the ghost, 
the t deal of robbers” business, the book would have 
been all the better. The illustrations we cannot criticize. Like 
Charles Lamb's “books which are no books,” there has sprung 
up in these degenerate days a style of book illustration which is 
no illustration. The imagination of any healthy and well-informed 
boy is better capable of supplementing Mr. St. Johnston’s vivid 
descriptions so as to form pictures in his mind's eye without 
absurd, ignorant, ill-drawn, and worse-cut engravings. Of a third 
book of this kind we have less to say, because the materials of 
which it is made up are not original. is is Stories of the Sea in 
Former Days (Blackie), a mere collection of the old publications 
concerning memorable shipwrecks, in several instances containing 
words and expressions not common in respectable society now, and 
only useful as likely to deter schoolboys from “running away to 
sea.” The account of La Pérouse is very poorly translated, and 
abounds in inverted and strange idioms, and so carelessly have the 
roof-sheets been corrected that Abba Thulle, King of Pelew, the 
ther of the famous “ Prince Lee Boo,” is called “ Abba Thub,” 
not once only, but many times. A voz similar compilation is 
Adventures in Field, Flood, and Forest (Blackie). 

Some stories, juvenile novels, in fact, may bring this week's 
article to a close, The best in many respects is Miss Annette 
Lyster’s An Unwilling Witness (Nisbet). e noticed last year 
the advance made by this writer, and are glad to see it continue. 
It would be almost impossible for a woman to write a book about 
school life which would fully satisfy a schoolboy. But mothers, 
sisters, and “aunts in the country” will be sure to like An 
Unwilling Witness, and will find in Sir Hugo, the hero, an ideal 
which will satisfy their fondest dreams of heroic boyhood. The 
story is really most pleasant and bright, and full of incident and 

talk. The Doctor's Experiment (Religious Tract Society) is 
another wholesome story of schoolboy life. Two boys, who carry 
their school friendship into the holidays, are victimized by having 
a stranger of the same thrust upon them. The stranger, 
pr is shy, silent, ill-mannered,) and ill-tempered ; and their 
sufferings are prolonged by his being sent back with them 
to school. All this is told with great skill and power of de- 
lineating character. There are many episodes in the main 
narrative, some of them extremely amusing; as where the friends 
buy a pair of ponies, acd where a youth of the “ masher” type 
is described. As far as experience and distant recollections of 
early years carry us, children dislike all . They —_ 
distrust it. We cannot imagine any child gy ag ay wit 
Effie and her Strange Acquaintances, by the v. J. Crofts 
(Griffith & Farran), or, to put it differently, we could scarcely 
imagine liking a child who did. The illustrations, however, are 
very superior to the average of this year. Christmas Tree Land 
Macmillan) is by Mrs, Molesworth, and is illustrated by Mr. 
alter Crane. It is sure to be welcomed by the little ones who 
have already so much enjoyed the author's former books, It is full 
of graceful and poetic fancies. Fairy Tales from Brentano, told 
in English by Kate Freiligrath Kroeker (Fisher Unwin) is a col- 
lection of five tales from the German. They are all amusing, and 
are of the real old kind, without lurking moral or sneaking 
attempts to teach anything. The illustrations, by F, Carruthers 
Gould, are excellent, and really illustrate the stories. The trans- 
lation is hardly up to the mark. 

We have received the second editions of Roughing tt in Van 
Diemen's Land, by Richard Rowe ; A Haven of Rest, by the same 
author; Modern Wonders of the World, by William Gilbert ; 
Marquise and Rosette, by the Baroness E, M. de Chesney; The 
Children’s Journey, by the author of Our Children’s Story; The 
= of Ten Thousand Homes, by Mrs. Robert O'Reilly, and the 

ird edition of Dora's Boy, by Mrs. Ross; all from the same 
publishers, Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. The eighth 
volume of the same series, Tales of Many Lands, by M. Fraser 
Tytler, is from the same publishers. It is not likely to reach a 
second edition on its own merits. It contains stilted little stories 
of priggish little children, 


FRENCIL LITERATURE. 


MAX O'RELL’'S book on Les filles de John Bull (1) is 

e very much what might have been expected from the 
author and the subject. In point of matter it contaius, like John 
Bull et son ile, the result of a rather longer and more minute ex- 
amination of England than some other French books of the kind, 
vitiated, as before, by the operation of the same prejudices and 
fixed ideas which it seems necessary that every Frenchman, not of 
— shall be born with and shall to his grave, and by 
efects of taste which are, it may be hoped, more peculiar to him. 
In manner it has the faults of the former book, aggravated by the 
nature of the subject, but conditioned to a certain extent by the fact 


(2) Les filles de John Bull, Par Max O'Rell. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 


that M. O’Rell looks for an English as well as a French public. He is 
therefore obliged to curb and veil to some extent the uliarities 
which Coleridge and Thackeray have described as characteristic 
of M. O’Rell’s compatriots. For our part, we cannot say that the 
curbing and the veiling make these peculiarities any more comely 
in our eyes. For the best of all ible reasons we shall not 
criticize particular passages in M. O'Rell’s book. To describe it with 
strict accuracy, if an Englishman wishes to see how a Frenchman 
of a certain class writes about Englishwomen when he is a little 
afraid to give his natural instincts full play, he may find full satis- 
faction in Les filles de John Bull. As for French readers, it would 
be a bad compliment to them to doubt their speedy perception of 
the fact that in not a few places M. O’Rell is not describing facts 
at all, but simply composing fantasy pieces in imitation of 
M. Gustave Droz and other writers, But it may be well to warn 
those of them who do not know English ladies that M. O’Rell is 

retty obviously in the same position. His acquaintance with 
odging-house “ slaveys,” shopgirls, and some other subjects of his 
pen we see no reason to question. 

The mighty host of almanachs, which play so much more 
important a part in France than anything at all corresponding to 
them does in England, has begun its yearly movement. We need 
not encumber the foot of this notice with a formal list of titles 
and publishers, for the excellent reason that all the books we are 
about to mention appear at the Dépédt Central des Almanachs 
omy Plon, Nourrit, et Cie). There is first of all the véritable 
and venerable) triple Liégeois, a fat little volume nearly as thick as 
it is broad and long, which, as in former years, manifests a fatal 
tendency to split up into leaves Sibylline from another point of 
view than that of mystery. The paper of the Liégeois is decidedly 
grey, and its type is very blunt, but its contents are far from being 
scrofulous; for, in addition to all sorts of useful information, in 
point of fact it abounds with golden rules such as the following :— 


Sur la fin du jour prends un bain, 
Pour la santé rien de plus sain ; 
Sois gai, mange peu, bois de méme : 
Voila le reméde supréme. 


The respectable Mathieu de la Dréme presents himself in three 
forms, “ double,” in which it seems that he is “ indispensable aux 
cultivateurs et aux marins,” “triple,” in which he is “ indis- 

nsable & tout le monde,” and “ annuaire,” in which, though 

e does not say so, he must, we suppose, be indispensable to 
this world and others. Then we come to the varied annuals which 
present themselves only in one form, The Almanach des célébrités 
contains at least fifty large woodcut-portraits we Oe executed, 
though not always very judiciously selected. e Victor Hugo, 
for instance, is very uncharacteristic, and we can imagine even a 
person familiar with the poet's portraits failing to recognize it. 
‘The Almanach lunatique is not quite so auusing as it would like 
to be; but there is a cut of an Ache ty duel in which 
both combatants run each other simultaneously through the body. 
The Almanach du Charivari is a safer “draw,” and people who 
like the peculiar style of that periodical will find it well repre- 
sented, especially in the “Mars” drawings, But, after all, 
M. Grévin has not been beaten at his own weapons, and the 
Almanach Grévin des Parisiennes is about the best of its kind. 
The design which frames the quarterly calendars is admir- 
ably hit off. From these light and om fe volumes one passes 
to the Parfait vigneron, which is practical enough, and will, 
it may be trusted, be useful to more and more perfect wine- 
growers in France, instead, as has been the case lately, to 
fewer and fewer; and to the Almanach du bon catholique and the 
Almanach du Sacré Cour de Jésus, which explain themselves, 
and to the Almanach scientifique, which is, perhaps, a little 
ambitiously named, but seems a useful publication enough. The 
Almanach des jeunes méres has a very hideous young mother in 
colours on its cover, but appears to contain edifying instructions 
for the care of infancy; and the Almanach des dames et des 
demoiselles is decorated outside with a demoiselle of some at- 
tractions and inside with sketches of fashions, and contains mis- 
cellaneous letterpress. In the Almanach pour rire “ Mars” Ey 
appears, and to fair advantage. The Petit almanach national de 
la France is very military, and the Almanach du savoir-vivre 
contains lessons of i ae which are doubtless excellent, but 
which, like all lessons of etiquette, are of local and temporary use 
only. The Almanach ae keeps fairly to its titles, and 
is filled with the supernatural, but the Almanach astrologique 
becomes tired of occult science very soon, and turns to the ordinary 
and very miscellaneous contents of these curious collections. La 
mere Cicogne, the Almanach parisien, and the Almanach de France et 
du musée des fumilles are miscellaneous merely. But the Almanach 
comique deserves its name pretty well, if not so well as the comic 
almanack of remote days in England; and the Almanach manuel 
de la bonne cuisine contains, as usual, some hints and remarks 
which are worth attention, : 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE latest volume of the“ Illustrated Handbooksof Art History ” 
(Sampson Low & Co.) may pcssibly be useful, but it is 
certainly not interesting. Patntin — and French is the 
subject, and it is treated by Mr. é. . Smith. Writing about 
—— is seldom satisfactory, and the author of this handbook 
made it almost impossible for himself to write a really in- 
constrained 


“structive book by his choice of a method. We are also 
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to say that we can find nothing in the volume to show that he is 
quail ed to write about art at all. As for his method, Mr. Smith 
: simply follows the ae giving dates and dry statements as 
. to the nature of subject chosen by each painter and his reputation. 
_ It would be shorter to go to the catalogue at once. As for Mr. 
Smith’s qualifications as a critic, they are almost wholly summed 
- in the virtue of modesty. He simply quotes Stirling and 
_ Ford for the Spaniards, and other well-known writers for the 
. Frenchmen. hen he ventures on something like an original 
- statement, he fails to show that he understands the principles 
of the art he is writing about. What is to be made of the state- 
ment that Velasquez “ attempted every branch of painting, and 
he succeeded in each.” There is nothing more certain in art 
criticism than that this very great painter was almost destitute 
of the higher poetic imagination and of religious feeling, and that 
. those of his pictures in which these qualities are ed are not 
‘ successful, in spite of their wonderful merits as pieces of workman- 
ship. The numerous illustrations of this volume have the air of 
having been selected from a publisher's reserve stock, and the 
choice is at times curious, Handbook of Art History ought 
- not to give a whole to Henri Regnault’s portrait of Prim, 
while there is not a single drawing from J. F. Millet. 

It is to some extent worth knowing what Paris looked like in 

- 1816 to a solid English clerical gentleman. We can, therefore, 
recommend the Rev. Burroughs T. Norgate’s Paris and the Parisians 
the year after Waterloo (London Literary Society) to the reader 

‘who can dip and skip with good-humour and a eye. We 
see nothing in it particularly new or striking, but it the life 
which every record of an eye-witness has more or less, There are 

‘even some details about cost of living at Paris in 1816 which 

~ have some statistical value. 

Mr. J. McGovan, like other successful literary persons, has been 

~encouraged by success. Traced and Tracked; or, Memoirs of a 
City Detective (Edinburgh: Menzies & Co.), is a continuation of 
his former volumes of police stories. It contains twenty-nine 
tales. We will not undertake to speak for the merits of all of 
them, but we are prepared to maintain that some are good speci- 
mens of their class. Perhaps the best way to enjoy them is 
to read one at a time at reasonable intervals; for, taking them 
all together, they are apt to become very tiresome. Next to 
eccentricity, crime seems to be the most monotonous thing in the 
world. Mr. McGovan, however, does not keep wholly to crime, 
bnt gives occasional digressions into sentiment of 4 mild kind. 
For the rest, he writes without affectation, and keeps his piety 
within bounds, 

“ Redistribution ” is oy to be the order of the day for some 
time to come, if not in actual politics, at least among amateur pro- 
fessors of the science. Therefore, Mr. J. B. Huntington's Guide 

_ to Redistribution (J. & R. Maxwell) is timely in its appearance. It 
is written to enlighten that immense majority of the free and 
independent who, as Mr. Huntington justly observes, have only 

the vaguest idea what Redistribution means. It will at least 

_serve to sharpen their wits against the day when the real thing 

comes on, if their zeal suddenly flames up to such a pitch that they 

_ feel the want of any sharpening at all. 

An Amateur Angler's Days in Dove Dale (Sampson Low) is a 

_ nicely-printed little book which has the merit of not being half as 

_ tiresome as it might be. Only those who have had to look into 
many of the smaller scribblements about angling know to what a 
dreadful pitch of boredom they can attain. 

“ Triibner’s Collection of Simplified Grammars ” grows steadily. 
There have now been added a Swedish Grammar by E. C. 
Otté, a Polish Grammar by W. R. Morfill, and a Pali Grammar 
by Dr. E. Miiller. 

At the head of recent reprints we may place Mr. H. Spencer’s 
new edition of his Reasons for Dissenting fre the Philosophy of 
M. Comte (Williams & Norgate). An appendix “ presenting an 
outline of the leading propositions of the Synthetic Philosophy will 
further aid the reader in forming a correct judgment,” says Mr. 

8 in his preface, being thoroughly determined to abolish 
My. Frederic Harrison’s absurd accusation root and branch, Next 
in order comes a new edition of John Herring (Smith & Elder), 
in one volume; a second edition of International Policy (Chapman 
& Hall) ; a second edition of Mr. C. St. John’s Tour in Sutherland- 
shire inburgh: David Douglas) ; a third edition of Sir James 
Caird’s India (Cassell & Co.); and the fifth thousand of Mr. J. 
Platt’s work on Poverty (Simpkin, Marshali, & Co.) The Thirty- 
ninth ay Ba of the National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute 
Children has been published (printed for the Committee by O. 

Jaques). A very pretty new edition of Lord Byron's in 
twelve volumes, sold in a box, is published by Suttaby & Co. Its 
value is diminished, however, by e fact that it contains a memoir 
full of commonplace, written in the poorest English we have met 
for some time, even among the very poor in style. 
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GC HARING CROSS HOSPITAL 


Income, Annual Subscriptions .......... 
Annual Ex penditu = 


THE COUNCIL for HELP meet this ot i permanently reduce it, either 


THE St SURGICAL AID SOCIETY.—President, the Right 
the Earl of SIIAFTESBURY, K.G.—This Society supplies Elastic Stockings, 

Artificial Limbs, &c.. an (leseription of Mechanical ne Foor. wed be 

Society is GREATLY in NEED o} S ; Contributions will be Prank fully 

1 Messrs. Barclay & Co. fa rd Street ; or at the Offices, Salis! Selisbury Sque Seen, 


yas WILLIAM TRESIDDER, Secretary. 
THANKSGIVING COLLECTIONS, 


he ore oot icited to forward COLL resulting from TTARVEST 

THANKS SER 1.4 Secretary, Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution, 
harles James's on. 

alt object of this Institution is to Byecions for bond fide Farmers, or Widows 

ix hund: and fifty persons are now main- 


Daughters. being 
tained at an annual cost of £13,300, and , ob Hundred Candidates are waiting for election. 
The late Archbishop of CANTERBURY, in writing to the Secretary of the Royal 
cultural Benevolent Institution on the subject ect of Harvest Thanksgiving Collections, said :— 
pa T cannot doubt that the claims of your Association will find advocates in many and 
Iam willing that you shou ¢ known that it meets with my cordial support. 


BUILDING ns tthe of tanto LONDON. 


esday, December - pa: 
for t taking on 'BUIL DING. LEASES, fora 4 years, Iwo 
of valuable GR 
of Brewers’ Lane. ai 


corner 
Further pesgioulars, with conditions and printed forms of ry Hall may be had on applica- 
tion at this Office, where Plans of the Ground may also be seen 
The aamiaioton do not bind themselves to accept the highest or ony me proposal. 
Persons makin; qresensie must attend personally or a duly aut ~~ | agent on the 
above- mentions’ ay at half-past twelve o'clock precisely, and the party whose offer is ac- 
will be soquioed, to ensoute 6 an Agreement and Bond at the same time. 
must be endorsed on t he outside" T “ Tender for Ground, U pper Thames Street,”’ and 
be vered in, addressed to the undersigned, betbre twelve o'clock on the said day of treaty. 
HENRY BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 
Sewers’ 
October, 1884 


T° IRONFOUNDERS and Others.—The COMMISSIONERS 
of ow! of London will meet in the Guildhall of the said Citron 
Tuesda DRY it Half-past Twelve o'clock precisely, to receive TENDERS for 
the SU PLY @CAST-IRUN WORK fora period of three years, from Christmas Day next. 
fication of articles commonly used by the Commissioners may be seen and copied at 


Security will be required for the due performance of the Contract. 
Tenders must be endorsed on the outside, “* Tender for Ironfounders’ Work.” a be de- 
Beene at Li Office before Twelve o'clock on the said day of treaty, and parties tendering 
nd personally, or by a duly authorized agent, at Half-past ‘Twelve o'clock precisely 


- 
"The Contmissioners do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest or any tender. 
Guit : HENRY BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 
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FLEcTRICA POWER STORAGE 
LIMITED. 
ices 4 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
orks: Millwall, E. 
Nos. {Works 5.116. 


stared, Te! ph addre: 
ELECTRIC I ENGINEERS ACTORS. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the “ E. P.S. ocUM Lavon, which ensures absolute 


ht, when en: are not running, thus combining. with the excellence an beauty of the 
Elect Light, the convenience of gas. rs it especially suitable for Hotels, Mansions, 
ences, Factories, and Mills. 


le Electric Light Plant Installations, such as Building Operations, 
Public ial Meeti Fétes, Balls, Dinners, &c. 
stimates bee on application. 


PEARS SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and 
agreeable of balms for the skin.” 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1331. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.""—Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


uy easily assimilated.” 
V. STODDART, Ana'yst for Bristol. 


Tw anes PRIZE MEDALS. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


COCOA. 


“Tts numerous competitors appear to have, one after another, 


fallen away.”— British Medical Journal, May 31, 1884, on the 


International Health Exhibition. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BLINDNESS are frequently caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. Sir Julius 
Benedict writes :—“* I have tried the principal opticians without success, but your spectacle 
suit admirably.” "Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 1a OLD BOND STREET, 
eclen' improved spectacles to assist and the weakest sights. 
Pamphlet containing suggestions for the preservation of sight free. 


BY PARCELS POST. 
A LUXURY UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 
BARBER -& COMPANY'S FRENCH COFFEBR, 
In its hi feet perfection, 10d. per Ib, 


Sb. tn tine sent free, per parcels post, for Se. Od., or 2 Ibs. for 2s. 4d. 
& COMPANY, 
274 REGENT CIRCU OXFORD STREET, 
BISHOPSGATE STREET. 
02 Westbourne Grove, W. B 


Kine 's Cross, N. Liverpool—! Church Street. 
42 Great Titchfield w. Manc' Market Street. 
The Boro ugh, Bristol_3s Corn Street. 
Brighton— 47 North Street. 'reston —Fishergate. 


MELNOTTE ET FILS, 


REIMS. 
1880 CHAMPAGNE. 


Extra Sec, Sec, and Brit. 
Finest Vintage since 1874. 
84s, per Dozen Bottles. | 45s. per Dozen }-Bottles. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


WINE MERCHANTS AND SHIPPERS, 
155 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


MAX GREGER’S 
CARLOWITZ, 1878. 


Sample Case, containing one bottle each of six different kinds, 
carriage paid, 19s. 8d. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ 
CARLOWITZ. 


24s. per dozen. Fully matured, having been bottled three years. 


CARLOW ITZ. 


18s., 24s., 32s., 42s., 60s. per dozen. 
FOR OTHER WINES, PLEASE APPLY FOR PRICE LIST. 


MAX GREGER, Limited, 
WINE MERCHANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


HEAD Orrice: 66 SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK, 
Convenient Tasting Rooms and Order Offices : 
7 MINCING LANE, E.C., AND 2 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen's Quality, for Household use and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman's Quality, for Outdoor use and for Travellers. 


GRANT’S 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


4 li 
TONIC fascinating made with 


A fine appetizer; pleasant with avrated waters. 


LIQUEURS.) GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of extra superior a the 
finest old Cognac 


Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 
. Manufacturers, T. GRANT & SONS, Maidstone. 


THE APPROACH OF WINTER. 
“ GLYCERINE 
D 


CHAPS, CHILBLAINS, 
HONEY JELL 


ROUGHNESS OF SKIN, 
&c. 

Tn Bottles and Tubes, 6d. and Is. Of all Chemists and Perfumers. Post free 2d. extra, from 
Sole Proprietors OSBORNE, BAUER, & CHEESEMAN, 
PERFUMERS TO THE QUEEN, 

19 GOLDEN SQUARE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is the best 
TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine, 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING, 
CHEAPER TIIAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE, 

May be scrubbed with 3oap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loxpox Depot: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

Patterns, Prices, and on receipt of Six Stamps. 579 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Conditions include the ; 
iate payment of Death-Claims: ’ 

Special protection against omission to pay premiums: 
ee residence after one year in ordinary cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed T'wo Millions. Policies indisputable. 


E. A. NEWTON, 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. Actuary and Manager. 
THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (Estab- 
lished 1823), 6 New Briper Street, BLACKFRIARS, LoNDOS, E.C., affords Mutual 
Assurance with per‘ect security without individual liability. 
Tue FUNDS now amount to £3,619.661, and Annual Income to £377,000. 
The Directors having carefully revised their rates fur non-participating assurances, Policies 
may now be effected at proportionately low rates of premium, Without Profits. 
The attention of those who desire to effect Policies, at the lowest present cost, is invited to 
the Society's new Prospectus. 


BONUS POLICIES. 
Rates OF PREMIUM.—From 9 to 26 per cent. less than those charged by other Life 
Offices. 


Resvuits or EcoNoMICAL MANAGEMENT.— Large Bonuses have been declared. Instances 
are on record of Policies having been trebled by Bonuses. 

Division ov Prorits.—By the mode of dividing the profits, Policies are not only 
valuable as a provision in case of early death, but become iacreasingly valuable as an invest- 
ment in old age. 


SPECIMENS OF POLICIES IN FORCE AT VALUATION, 1883. 


+ Sum Percent: Equivalent 
| Age [origin | Bonus | | of Bonus | | ree Policy, 
Sa the at ally | | on Policy and including 
Enuy As- | Assured] Premiums | 

sured Paid Dec. 31, 1883 
£ £ £ £ 6s. d. £ 4. £ 8. d. 
32 | 1,000 | 2013 | 3013 | 45 18 | o 0 00 
1829 29 600 oor | | | 0 | 0 0 
1e34 31 600 | 1256 | 9 5 8 | 0 | 1157 0 0 
200 | 9818-8 | 35700] 453 0 0 
30 | | 8415 5 | 1.06810 0 | 1621 0 0 
10 1,000 est | i195 | 7911 8 | 1.7312 0 | 1729 0 0 
130 | 1,000 | 1689 | 771610 | ‘asx | 1,408 0 0 
ue 4% | 2000 | 176 | 3716 | 6 6 5 | 2,28 0 0 | 3192 0 0 
| soo | aso | eam | | | 0 0 

1864 36 500 14 47 210 165 6 0 | 3% 00 
45 4,000 a6 | 401310 | 1.98714 0 | 2278 0 0 
30 | 4,000 | 4637 | 51150 | 71510 0 | 1723 0 0 
40 3.000 4oz | 302 | 44170 | 44 00 | Lass 0 0 
25 2,000 27 | | 340 | wos 0 | 35400 


The ConDITIONXS will be found most liberal as regards—Surrender Values, Fully Paid-up 
Policies, Reinstatement of Lapsed Policies, Loans on the Society's Policies, Limits of Free 
Residence, Whole World Policies, Payment of Claims, 

SPECIAL NOTICE, 

Policies dated in the current year (1881) will participate at the next Division of Profits for 
the whole Five Years. Proposals must be sent in before the close of the Books for the Year. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
/ FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrick—ROYAL EXCIIANGE, LONDON. PALL MALL, S.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £4,000,000. 


“The Total Claims paid by this Corporation have exceeded TIHIRTY-TIUREE 
MILLIONS STERLING. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq... Sub-Governor, 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 


lay, Esa Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 
ohn Garratt ‘attley. Esq. George Forbes Nialcoimson, Esq. 
ward James Daniell, Esq. Daniel Meinertzhazen, 
illiam Davidson, Esq. Hon. Ronald Leslie Meh itie. 
Alfred Dent, Esq. William Robert Moberly, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, F'sq William Gair Esy. 
Charles story Goschen, Esq. Sir John Rose, Bar 
Sie Ernest Green, Esq Samuel Leo Schuster om 
ries Sey mour Grenfell, “Esq. Eric Carrington Smith, 
n Hub " ohn ney We 
FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
LIFE ASSURANCES with or without part'cipation in Profits. 
p< are granted on security of LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of 
ssurance. 
a Divisions of Profit take place every Five years. 
rge participation in Profits. with exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of 
the gt guurantce of the invested Capital Stock, and ali the real improvements in 
modern practice, with the security of an Office w resources have Leen tested by the expe- 
rience of more than a Century and a half. 
Applications for Agencies are invited. 
A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on applicat’on. 
E. R. UANDCOCK, Secretary. 


PH Ix FIRE OFFIOE 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Establishe. 1782. 
Insurances against jon.y Fire ant Liz Lightning of effected in ll parts of the World, 


lai 
WILLIAM MACDONALD) 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD § Jint Secretaries 


64 CORNHILL.—Perils abound on every side! The 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY insures against Accidents 
all kinds, on or Water, and has the Largest Invested Capital, the Largest Income, and 
pays yearly the Largest Amount of guy oe ag of any Accidental Assurance Company. 

or West-en ice, rand Ho ari; or at 
Office, 61 Cornhill, London, B.C. VT AN 


Robert Barc’ 


‘THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANC# COMPANY, 


FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 
Capital fully subscribed £2,500,000 


Capital paid up £250,000 
Lie Fund in Special Trust fr Lit Policy Holders about £375,000 


Other Funds exceed ......--.++++ £1,000,000 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS peor TWO MILLIONS, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,000,000 


Orricrs—19 and 20 CORNAIL L. LO NDON, E.C. 
West Enp OvrFice—8 PALL MALL, LONDON, ‘s.W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE AND LIFE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN-—3 KING STREET. 
and FUNDS (1883). 


£520,000 
£2,890,000 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY., 
Established 1303.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. — Manager. 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, , Chancery Lane. 
open: the usual practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed. 
on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for 
kee;ing accounts. Money received on Deposit at 3 per cent. repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes, free of aa. the custody of Deeds, wy Sae and other Securities 
and Valuables; the Collection « ot Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Pamphlet on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HE LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, Limited—NOTICE 

is hereby given py the RATE of ay! ey ad allowed at the Head Office and 

Branches of ih HA a, + to Seven days’ notice of withdrawal, is this day 
advanced to THREE PER annum. 


6 Prince's Street, Mansion House : W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager. 
October 30, 1884, 
P ROFITABLE 


Our CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER, now ready, contains particulars of several 
selections, paying from 5 to 10 per cent.in the safest and best paying class of 
Securities, viz. : 

TRUST, MORTGAGE, AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


INVESTMENTS. 


ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO., STOCKBROKERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, E.€. 
JOHN SHAW, STOCK and SHARE BROKER, 


WARDROBE CHAMBERS, DOCTORS’ 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREE 
Cpens Speculative Ach with 1 per cent. cover. Deals at = prices. Four tapes in Offices. 
Scrttles differences daily, Charges an inclusive Brokerage of 1-l6thonly. £10 12s. 6d. commands 
£1,000 Stock. £21 5s. Sona £2,000 Stock. No other charges or liability whatever. 


(THE NEW ZEALAND LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
MITE 


CAPITAL, £2,000,000. full becribed by than 900 Sh 
The C loane are mmited to first-class fi iechotd “The Debenture 


mite to the uncalled capital. Home Director: 
u. J. Bristow, E "sir William T. Power, K.C.B. 
W. K. Grahain, Esq. Thomas Russell. «+ CM.G. 
Falconer Larkworthy, Esq. Sir Edward W. K.C.M.G. 
Arthur M, Mitchison, 


ial Board. 
The Ion. Sir FREDK. WHITAKER. ER OMG. M.G., M.L.C., late Premier of New Zealand. 
The Directors are issuing Terminable Debentures bearing int terest at 5 —- cent. for F enw or 
ten years, 4}; er cent. Sor five, and 4 per cent. for ar tg aa Interest half-yearly b. 
I Bu: ldings, Leadenhall Street, 


PENINSULAR and ORIENT AL STEAM NAVIGATION 


COMPANY. 
UNDER CONTRACT vee HER. bt he MAILS TO INDIA, 
&e. 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 


Departures for— Feral 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS. and CEYLON, CHINA, Wednesdays. 13-30 
STRAITS, and JAPAN UFrom Brindisi, Mondays. 


ME rom Gravesend, 
SYDNEY, LBOURNE, and ADELAIDE .... { Monde 
EGYPT, ADEN, GIBRALTAR, and jays. 


Wednesdays. 
OrFices: LEADENHALL STREET, 8 SSF STREET, 
LONDON, 8.W.; 24 RUB PARIS; 7 RUE 
NOAILLES, MARSEILLES. 


fh ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A Charming Winter Resi- 

dence on the verge of the Atlantic, with the mild and equable climate of North-Western 

von. Rooms facing South, overlooking hotel gardens. Reduced tariff from November 1. 
Sewer information of the MANAGER, Iifracombe, Devon. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

Stork to sclgct tom. priced with Terms, poss und 
rue —s, 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRAR RY.— NEW and CHOICE 
—Revi vis ew an s in Circulation : 
SELECT ial IY and of Copies witrawa tr Sale at | 
(OOMES’S REGENT LIBRAR Y, 141 REGENT STREET.— 


fP\HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advan-e: 
Any part of the United Kingdom Zl 8 2 
India and China.,........ 6 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, ‘and America ........ 1 10 6 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
THE SAT URDAY REVIEW.—-The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are rejuire |, for which 64. each will 
13,7 and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southam. ton Street, Strand, 


3d. in the 1s. -HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
The NEW NOVEL. At all Librarics, 


at BAGNERES. 1 vol. thick 8yo. cloth 
Resale Wilkie Colling in col still living." —“ Unique and po’ 


| 

| 

| 
— 

| 

| £80 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR” &c. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, 


MR. W. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL 


ENTITLED, 


JACK’S COURTSHIP: a Sailor’s Yarn of Love 


and Shipwreck. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


1 vol. demy &vo. $70 PP 16 Full-page Chromo- 
lithographs, and 15 Li: hographs, beautiful'y 
executed by C. F. Kell, after the drawings 
supplied by the Author, 21s, 


THE SNAKE DANCE 


Epwarp Hamittoy, M.D., F.L.S., &c. Illustrated 
by a Mezzotint Engraving by Francis Seymour 


RECOLLECTIONS of FLY-FISHING ouR KINGS: a Short 
for SALMON, TROUT, and GRAYLING; with 
Notes on their Haunts, Habits, and History. By 


of the 
1714-1830. By B. C. Skorrowg, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. with several Maps, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


or THB Haden, Esq., and other Woodcuts. Small post 8vo, THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDS of 


MOQUIS OF ARIZONA; 
Being a Narrative of a Journey from Sante Fé, New 
Mexico, to the bey Moqui Indians 
By Jouw C. Bourke, Captain Third U.S. Cavalry. 


price 103. 6d. 


printed on handsome paper by Whittingham, cloth 
extra, 6s. Also, a Large Paper Edition, of which 
only One Hundred Copies have been printed, 
each Copy being numbered from One upwards, 


NEW ENGLAND. Myths and Folk-lore of the 
joddy, and Penobscot Tribes. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth extra, 21s, 


THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN. Portraits of 


the One Hundred Greatest Men of History, reproduced from Fine and Rare Steel Engravings, with Biograp hies. 
A General Introduction to the work is written by Rate Watpo Emerson; and Introduction to Section I. by MATTHEW ARNOLD— 


Section II. by H. Tarne—Section III. 


Max Minter and R. Renan—Section IV. by Noau Porrer—Section V. by A. P. SraNtuy— 


Section VI. by H. HELMHotTz—Section VII. by J. A. Froupe—Section VIII. by Professor Joun Fiske. 
The Original Edition of this Work was published at Eight Guineas. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 
A SKETCH of the LIFE and TIMES of the Rev. 


SYDNEY SMITH, M.A., Rector of Combe-Florey, and Canon Residentiary of 
St. Paul's. Based on Family Documents and the Recollections of Personal 
Friends. By Srvuant J. Rew. 


FOOD for the MILLION: a Guide for starting 
Public Kitchens, With Statistical Tables and Calcalations.. By Captain N. P. 
— E by the Rev. H. R. Hawats, M.A. Small post 8vo. cloth, 
price 4s. 


MARY HARRISON'S COOKERY BOOK, Dedicated to H.R.H. the 
PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


THE SKILFUL COOK: a Practical Manual of 


Modern Experience. By -_ Marky Harnisoy, First-class Diplomée of the 
Training ‘or Cookery, South Kensington, Crown 8vo. a 


National 
price 5s. [Nearly 
ALL ROUND SPAIN, by Road or Rail. With a 


Short Account of a Visit to Andorra. By F, H. DevzreLt. Crown 8vo. 
with Map, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A POPULAR ONE SHILLING EDITION is now ready of 
AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HAND in Britain. By 


AnprEw Carnecie. Stiff, attractive board covers. 
“A genial, 1, almost rollicking record of a trip ina four-in-hand from B: 


SOME HERETICS of YESTERDAY. By §. E. 
Herrick, D.D, 1 vol. crown 3vo, Tauler and the Mystics ; 
Wicklif ; John "Hus ; Savonarola Cranmer; Melancthon 
Calvin ; ‘Coligny ; William Brewster ; John Wesley. 


Third Edition, demy 8vo. numerous Illustrations and Map, cloth extra, 21s. 
Her rae * the Queen, the ng of the Belgians, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
ve been pleased to accept presentation coptes of this work. 
THE KIN G COUNTRY; or, Explorations in New 
Zealand. By J. H. ek eee Being a Narrative of 600 Miles of 
Travel through Maoriland, 


THE ACCURSED LAND; or, First Steps on the 
Waterway of Edom. By Lieut.-Col. H. E. Cotvine, Grenadier Guards, 
Author of “ A Ride in Pet to and Stipe” Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s, 6d, 


NEW WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN MY 
INDIAN GARDEN.” 


CHASING a FORTUNE, &c. By Put. Rostnson. 


Imperial 32mo. fancy boards, 1s. (Yearly ready. 
TIGERS at LARGE, &e. By Pua Rostnson. 
Imperial 32mo. fancy boards, _ (Nearly ready. 


BIB and TUCKER; being th the Recollections of an 
Infant-in-Arms. By Esa Author of “ Three Sisters,” 
Imperial 32mo. ‘taney boards, 1s, 


A STRUGGLE for FAME. By Mrs. Ruppett. 
cue 2 post 8vo. cloth, 6s. Forming the New Volume of “Low's Standard 
Small crown 8vo. pp. 112, cloth extra, 2s. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S HANDBOOK. Suggestions and 


ey for the Conduct of Chairmen of Public and other Meetings, based upon 
the Procedure and Practice of Parliament. By ReGixaLp F. D. Paronave, 
the Clerk-Assistant of the House of Commons. 
Sixth and ae et, Edition, with Additional Chapters on the Duties of 
ders’ Meetings, and the Practice of Com- 


NEW ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE VOLUMES. 


READY OR NEARLY READY. 


NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 


KERABAN the INFLEXIBLE. Small 


“ The 
post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth 7s. 6d. With numerous 


THE GOLD SEEKERS: a Sequel to ; THE OLD-FASHIONED FAIRY BOOK, 


Crusoes of Guiana.” Lovis BoussENARD. 
ustrations, cloth extra, gilt . 68. 


na mmett, I llustrator “ Pretty 
Square lémo. cloth extra, 6s, 


QUEER TES | UNDER the METEOR FLAG: the Log | THE STORY of VITEAU, By Franx 


Reeuesred, Author of *The Hoosier Schoolboy” &c. 
NEW WORK BY 78 _Ayrpos OF “ LITTLE 


a Midshipman during the French Revolutionary W 
i2mo. 4s LING WOOD. Smal! post. fully Tilustrated, 
cloth ex it edges, 63. ; plain edges, 5s. 


StockToys, Author of “A Jolly Fellowship. 
8vo. with 6 Full-page Illustrations, cloth, oy oa 


(Ready. 


SPINNING-WHEEL STORIES. By THE SILVER CANON: a Tale of the | HEIDI'S EARLY EXPERIENCES: a 


Louisa ALCOTT. 


f 8vo. with numerous 1 
numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 5s. ; gilt edges, 63. 
OUR VILLAGE LIFE: Words and 


Western Plains. By G. MANVILLE 2 oe, Small post 
ilustrations, cloth, 


Story for oo and for those who love Children. 
Small post Illustrated, 


B 
JOHANNA SPYRL ‘cloth 
gilt heads al extra, 4s. 6d. (Ready. 


CHARMOUTH GRANGE: a Tale of the | HEIDI'S FURTHER EXPERIENCES: 


Seventeenth Century. By J. Percy Groves. Small 
fully Illustrated, cloth, gilt edges, 6s.; plain 


a Story for Sd and for those who love Children. m4 
JOHANNA SPyRi. Small post 8vo. Illustrated, 
extra, 4s. 6d. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, price 1s., is now ready, 
Containing 18 Articles and 58 Illustrations, 


ONE ARTICLE BEING 


“A DAY WITH SIR JOSEPH HOOKER AT KEW.” 


Illustrated by Alfred Parsons. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. , 
58 


-4 — 
By CHartes C, Author of “The 
Gipsies” &c. 1 vol. 12mo. with 
Indian, 8s. 
(Ready. 
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MUSIC. _ J. B. CRAMER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 
NEW SONG. 
BEAUTEOUS SONG. Opoarpo Barrt, composer of the 
Feet day of October 13. Tho Ghatew of Ge Com,” “Saved from the Storm,” “ At 
SURELY. New Song. By A. H. BRHREND. THE BEAUTEOUS SONG. Opoarpo Barat. 
oo ev'ry tre to-day of the Come wich rensing tas 
ain,” the composer praise.” — 
eat THOUSAND COPIES SOLD i in one week, [HE BEAUTEOUS SONG. 
| 8,000 copies sold first week of issue. The si voices rise again, 
‘oe ies sold first week of issue. In harmony sublime and grand ry 
THOUSAND COPIES SOLD in one week. 
8,000 copies sold first wok issue. Hi 
SURELY. Ungaraleled Sele, “ Come unto Me ye that ane weary Tae laden, and I will you nd 
‘compass 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201 Regent Street, W. 


‘TILL the BREAKING of the DAY. By Orro Pussvzi. 


fong, one of uncommon merits the monte le rich andfull, and containsa most | MORE. Hesry ParKer’s new song, just published. 
tainly Pincuti's prettiest and most beautiful song. (Words, Post free (NCE MORE. By Henry "Parker. Written especially as 
a sequel to the celebrated “ Close to the Threshold,” and characterized b; y the same 


| ‘pe DONKEY OART. By TuEo. BonHEUR. melodious tunefulness which has made that song so great a favourite. 

| Wig wont QNCE MORE. By the Composer of “ Jerusalem,” “The 
The neighbours came running to see us depart, i Golden Path,” * My Treasure,” “ Across the River,” 

Jaxoxn) QNCE MORE, [Published in Thre Keys, not 


GOING HOME. New Song. By Corsrorp Dick. 


| “ Hark the holiday belle afe OPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES. 
| J. &Jd. ciphest Awards at all the Great International Exhibitions, 
in le 0. in 
G, 4 compose te PIANOFORTES for "SALE, 25 Guineas to 200 Guiness. May be 
w. Guest, We 79 Upper Street, W. biped, option of purchase, on liberal terms. Old Pianolortes 
H TAN R Py HIRE the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, at th 
MUSIC, PIANOFORTES fe BI HIRE by the DAY, WEEK, MONTH, or YEAR, 
Nett. . rate rates. 
1, Chopin’s Twenty-seven Studies % NEW BOND STREET, W. 
3. Henri Roubier’s Twenty a) 
Stephen Heller's Twenty-four Prelades. Op. 81 1 6 AN AGNOSTIO'S PROGRES, from the Known to the 
5. pin’s hteen Nocturnes published, Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s, 
8. Schumann’s Phantasiestticke. Op. 18...cccccscccccccccccccs 16 WILLIAMS & NorcaTeE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
9, Schubert's Eight Impromptus ............ 3 6 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
10. Liszt's Soirées de Vienne 6 New Edition, 6d. 
11, Clementi’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 1 O 
12, Stephen Heller's Thirty-two Preiudes. Op. 119 16 Se Som | PHILOSOPHY of 
13, Rubinstein’s Soirées St. 6 Morceaux. 44. = 7 
14, Chopin’s Forty-three Mazur sO, published, paper covers, ls. ; oron better paper, 
15. Schumann's Album flir die Jugend. Op. 68 .. a THE MAN versus THE STATE. By Herpert Spencer. 
16, Dussek’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 10 Containing * pity ism,” “ The Coming Slavery,” The Legislators, 
Gottschalk Selection No, 1 (Pacquinade and five others) « 10 Heviews" with Postcriyte trom 
18, Kublau’s Six Sonatinas, Op. 55 1 0 nd Edinbargh. 
19, Chopin's Eight Waltzes ......... 


NOTICE.—Now ready, 6d. ' 
To be had of all Music Sellers throughout the world, or sent (post free) to any AMERICAN RAILWAY BOND and SHAREHOLDERS : ' 


part of the United Kingdom at prices quoted above, by the Publisher, Dangers and tics. th Remedies, tested in land. 

| London: ErrinGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 

“ MEMORY of LOVE” VALSE. By Louis H. Gopdrp. Second Edition, 6d. 

This Valse is now played by the principal bands, military, brass, and string. 2s. net. FNGLAND'S SIN — HONOUR SOLD— TRUTH BE- | 


H “MEMORY of LOVE” or. a 1,D to F; No.2,C to E Flat. A beautiful Song to in W: ti t Holy Trinit ‘inchley. le 
the same melody as the Valse. 2s. net. A’Wrist and Finger Exercise for Piano by Avs. of College. Cambridge.” By the Rev. 
Buu. Tenth ‘Thousand. Anew method for developing a firin, even, and elastic touch. 2s. net. “ Powerfully put, and but too terribly true. ~~ Churchman, 
“ I find your study very usetul."”—W. KUng. London : KEGAN PAUL, TRescn, & Co., 1 Paternoster Square. 


Gopparp & Co., 4 Argyll Place, Regent Street. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustrations and Maps, 10s. 6d. a 
ON DAY of ROSES. New Song. Dedicated to and sung by (THE KNIGHTS of MALTA; or, the Order of St. John of 
 ADELINA PATTI. Music by Many W.Forp. New Issue iti three keys for Jerusalem. By WHITWORTH PorTER, Major-General, Royal Engineers, 


London loners’ Hall Court. 
x wrong with tender sentiment, dedicated to Mme. A. Patti, who has it again 
ond sng wil take‘ had of the Just published, cloth, 2s. 
“This charmi i 
coming scason."—Graphic, August 23. THE LAWS of INSURANCE: Fire, Life, Accident, and 


4 Guarantee, em! ing Cases in the English, Scotch, Irish, Americ 
PubLisuine Compayy, 54 Great Marlboro’ Street, W. 8 and Canadian 


Barrister- 
POLLY. POLLY. POLLY. POLLY. London: STEVENS & Haynes, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C. 
The most successful Comic Opera producea at the Novelty Theatre, 
The whole of the MUSIC now ready, v BY J. HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D. EDIN. 
E, ASCHERBERG & 00., 211 REGENT STREET, W. (TEXT-BOOK to KANT. The Critique of Pure Reason: 
SCHERBERG PIANO D Catexories, Schematism. Translation, Reproduction, Commentary, With 


and Biographical Sketch, Svo. lis. 
Is, net. THE SECRET of HEGEL; being the Hegelian System in 


SCIENCE AND SINGING Origin, Principle, Form, and Matter. 2 vols. 8vo. 238. 
By LENNOX BROWNE. IILOSOFHY. Trusted and Anvoted by De. 


Edinburgh: OLtver & Boyp. London: SImPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
CHAPPELL & CO., 50 New Bond Street, W., and 15 Poultry, E.C. f 
- (THE PRINCIPLES of PARLIAMENTARY REPRESEN- : 
Books I. and II. Part II. 4s. ; or, in book, 6s. TION, BY, Dovasox, M.A., Student, and late Mathematical 
London : Ha iN & Sons, 59 Pall Mall. T 
THE COMPLETE SCALE TUTOR. 
Compiled and Fingered by AD. SCHLOESSER, First Edition, just ready, size 15 ins. by 11} ins., 10s. : 
Professor of the Royal Academy of Music. THE LAY OF ST. ALOYS . 
‘oz the thorough study and practice of Scales, the basis of Pianoforte Playing, this will be (Ingoldsby Legend). | 
found tobe complete work hither published, as it eubraces mubraces all scales in single THE OLD LETTER WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS, DRAWN BY 
London ; ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. UNIFORM WITH THE “JACKDAW OF RHEIMS.” ,- 


‘ TTISWOODE, GREAT NEW 
EYRE & SPO’ ST LONDON, E.c, 


BORD’S PIANOS ON SALE, 
‘With 25 per cent. discount for cash, or 15s. per month Ready November 1, crown 8vo. 340 pp. 3s. 6d. 


(Secondhand, 108, 6d. per month) on the three years’ hire system, TALES of REVOLUTION and of PATRIOT- 


ISM. By JANE COWEN. +> 
Lists fiee of C, STILES & 42 Southampton Row, Holborn, 
PIANOS EXCHANGED, * WAND NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. & 


| 
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The Saturday Review. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXVL, is 


published THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS : 
1, THE NATURE OF DEMOCRACY, 
2. ARISTOPHANES. 
3. FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU, 
4. COUNTRY LIFE. 
5. JOHN DE WITT. 
6. CRICKET. 
7. MASSILLON. 
8. THE CROKER PAPERS. 
9. THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
Mornay, Albemarle Street. 


BLAckwoop's MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER 1484. 
No. DCCCXXIX. 2s.6d. 
CONTENTS: 
THE RIGHT ION. JOHN WILSON CROKER. No. I. 
OUTLYING PROFESSIONS. 
THE WATERS OF ITERCULES. Part IV. 
AN ARTIST'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
ALEXANDER NESBITT, EX-SCHUVOLMASTER. 
THREE GLIMPSES OF A NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE, 
“OUR WILLIAM.” ByC. 
FACTS VERSUS MID-LOTHIAN FALLACIES. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCCI. (NOVEMBER). 
CONTENTS : 

LORD MALMESBURY’S MEMOIRS, 
BARBADOS, 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BORROUGHDALE OF BORROUGHDALE. Chapters I., II, 
INTERVENTION AT THE CAPE, 
THE MAN OF LETTERS AS HERO, 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE,. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER: 
PLAY: “A Scene from the Life of the Last Century.” After Huan Taomsoy, 
ETON. By Mowsray Morris. With Illustrations. 
THOUGHTS IN A HAMMOCK: Poem. By Watter Crane. With Illustra- 
tions by WALTER CRANE. 
THAT TERRIBLE MAN. By W. E. Norris. 
THE MALATESTAS OF RIMINI. By A. M. F. Roptysox, 
BABY LINGUISTICS. By James Suny, 
A FAMILY AFFAIR. Chapters V.—VII. By Hcon Conway, 
Ornaments, Initial Letters, &c. 


THE SPECIAL FINE ART NUMBER for CHRISTMAS 


Will be ready at the end of November. 


With Ilustrations. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTexts FoR NOVEMBER: 

THE BRITISH NAVY. By Sir E. J. Reep, M.P. 
WURZBURG AND VIENNA. I. By pg LAVELEYE. 
GOETHE. III. By ProfessorJ. R. SEELEY. 
A DEMOCRATIC CHURCH. By the Rev. 8. A. Bann 
GENERAL GORDON AND THE SLAVE TRADE. By i. W. G. 
GREEK CITIES UNDER ROMAN RULE. By E. A. Freemas, D.C.L. 
RAILWAY RATES AND BRITISH TRADE. By James 8S. Brae. 
LORD SALISBURY AND REDISTRIBUTION. By H. M. Bompas, QC. 
DO WE NEED A SECOND CHAMBER? By James Bryce, M.P. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN GERMANY, By Dr. I. Gerrcxey. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS : 

1. PHYSICS. By Pro‘essor GARNETT. 

2. FICTION. By JuLia WevGwoop. 

3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 

IsBISTER & Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW for NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS: 

THE NAVY: ITS DUTIES AND CAPACITY. By the Right Hon. W. H. Sura, M.P. 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE TOURZEL. By Miss Puttuivore. 
THE RUSSO-AFGHAN BOUNDARY COMMISSION. By Arwinivs VampeEry. 
SOME LESSONS FROM CARLYLE’'S LIFE. By ALFRreD AusTIN. 
FOUR YEARS OF EGYPTIAN FINANCE. By C.F. Monerty Bett. 
PAST AND PRESENT: LORD MALMESBURY'S MEMOIRS. By Henny Mervyy. 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION: 

No. 1.—By Montaeu Burrows. 

No. 2.—By Sir SAMUEL WILSON, 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS AND HIS PLAGIARISMS. By Francis Hitcrway. 
MEDICAL RELIEF OF THE RURAL POOR. By C. M. CAMPBELL. 
A REVIEW OF FASHIONABLE THOUGHT. By W. E. Hopesoy. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

London: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Monthly, 6d. 


AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Edited by H. K. F. Gatty. Established May 1966. 

A NEW VOLUME will commence with the November Number, and will include contri- 
butions from Lady DANBOYNE, JULIANA H. EWING, Author of “Jackanapes,” 
Lady LINDSAY of BALCARRES, KATHARINE 8, MACQUOID, FRANCES M. PEARD., 
and other Popular Writers. SONGS for CHILDREN by ALFRED SCOTT GATTY, anda 
Series of COMPETITION STUDIES on the LIFE and WORKS of SIR WALTER 


Harcuarps, 187 Piccadilly, W. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Second Edition now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. 


MEMOIRS of an EX-MINISTER: an Auto- 
biography. By the Right Hon. the Earl of, Matwxssury, G.C.B, 
The TIMES (First Notice). 
Lord MALMEsBURY knew every one and went everywhere, and his sketches of 
men, manners, and places are lively, entertaining, and full of that mal and 
political gossip which gives to contemporary memoirs their chief value and interest. 


COMPLETION OF MR. FROUDE’S LIFE OF CARLYLE. 
CARLYLE’S LIFE in LONDON. From 


1834 to his Death in 1881. By James A. Froupk, M.A. 2-vols. 8vo. with 
Portrait engraved on Steel, price 32s, 


The SCIENCE of AGRICULTURE. By 
Freperick James Lioyp, F.C.S. Lecturer on Agriculture, King’s College, 
ag late Assistant Chemist Royal Agricultural Socicty of England. 

vo. 12s, 

*,* This work is mainly a reproduction of lectures delivered at King’s 
College, London, in which an attempt was made to explain, with as little use 
of technical language as possible, the scientific principles which reg the 
modern practice of agriculture. 


ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS; Greek Text, illus- 


trated with Essays and Notes. By Sir ALEXANDER Grant. Ba t. M.A. LL.D. 
Principal of the Edinburgh University. Fourth Edition, Revised, 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 32s. 


MY FRIENDS and I. By Srovreis. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 
“To read this book is, in fact, the refinement of mental idleness. It gives one a 
sense of intellectual luxury; without effort one appreciates the delicacy of style, 
its gentle cynicism, and its graceful finish,” ATHENZUM, 


A SYSTEM of PSYCHOLOGY. By Daniet 


GREENLEAF THOMPSON. 2 vols. Svo. 36s. 


MILL’3 LOGIC.—PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIVCINATIVE 


and INDUCTIVE: being a Connected View of the Principles of Evidence 
and the Methods of Scientific Investigation. By Joun SrcartT Mi. 
People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 5s. 


THUCYDIDES, Book IV. The Greek Text. 


Edited, with Commentary and Notes, by A. T. KArTon, M.A. Fellow and 
Tutor of Pembroke College, Oxford, and A. S. CHavasse, B.C.L. M.A, Fuliow 
and Tutor of University College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


Now ready, price SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. Novemper. 


CONTENTS :— 

JACK’S COURTSHIP. By W. Crank Russert. Chaps. XXXVIII.—XXXIX, 
HONEY-DEW. By Grant ALLEN, 
ARMAND CARREL. By Mrs. Layarp. 
ANECDOTE OF A MOUSE. By Prof. F. A. Parry. 
ROMANCE OF AN OLD DON. By Jvutiay Sruners. 
A — PARTY AT ROTHERHITHE. By the Author of “Charles 

MADAM. By Mrs. O.irHant. Chapters L.—LIII. 


London, LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 


Ready November 1. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


An Artistic Periodical. 
Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. Monthly, 2s. 64, 
CoNTESTS For NOVEMBER, 1884: 
THE BOULEVARD MONTMARTRE. By LALANne. 
OUR NEXT GREAT BUILDING. By Watrer ArMstronc. With Tustrations. 
OXFORD. Reproduction of a Sepia Drawing. By F. A. W. T. AnwsTrona. 
CIVIC ARCHITECTURE IN BELGIUM. I. By W. M. Conway. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, ITS AIMS AND HISTORY. By F. G. Srernens. 
With Illustrations after A. E. Chalon, R.A. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
ART CHRONICLE. 


SEELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON 
(Late of 54 Fleet Street). 


NEW THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE. 
Monthly, 1s. 


(THE MONTHLY INTERPRETER. Edited by the Rev. 
J.8. M.A. 
FIRST PART NOW READY, 
CONTENTS : 
1, CHRIST’S EXALTATION IN THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By 
Grorek MaTurson, D.D. 
2. THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. By Very Rev. E. H. Piumrrnre, D.D. 
3. THE, FIRST CHAPTER OF THE EPISTLE TO TUE ROMANS. By 
J. Mortsox, D.D. 
4. THE KINGDOM OF GOD. By A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
5. Tape GnogEpwons OF THE APOCALYPSE. By Rev. Prebendary E. C. S. 


6. THE OMISSIONS pang THE rovers GOSPEL : The Tem of Christ. 
D.D. LITERARY RECO. FOREIGN 


R. H. Rey 
RIODICAL Li TER AT tre 
Edinburgh: T. & T. 
London ; KEGAN Pavut, TRexcn, & Co., 


deut’s Address ; Structural Analy tis in pote and A lorrespondence on ration of St. 
Paul's, Sea-Sand for Mortar, &c. ; * ‘olumn,” ‘Koots &c.—4d. post, 
ption, Catherine Sireet. And all eet 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE SOUDAN. 
Ready this day, with Portrait Group of Hicks Pasha and Staff, crown 8vo. 6s. 


WITH HICKS PASHA IN THE 
SOUDAN. 


By Colonel the Honourable J. COLBORNE. 


NEW POEM BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Will be ready shortly, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. By 


Brownie. 
NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME OF THE POPULAR NOVEL 


JOHN HERRING: a West of England 


Romance, By the Author of “ Mehalah” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


RosBertT 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


MEHALAH: a Story of the Salt Marshes. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY 
BAWN.” 


At all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


DORIS. 


By the Author of “ Phyllis,” “ Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs, Geoffrey,” 
“ Rossmoyne,” &c. 


Now ready, New Ser‘es, No. XVII. 64, 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS : 


MAJOR CORNELIUS, Iillustrated by A. Ilopxrns. 

EXAMINERS AND CANDIDATES, 

BEYOND THE HAZE, 

A FEMALE NIHILIST. 

THUNDERBOLTS. 

THE TALK OF THE TOWN. By James Payy. Chap. 18. “‘ Whatever 
happens, I shall love you, Willie.” Crapter 19, Auother lise .ver,. 
Chapter 20, A TrueLover. Chapter 21. A Tiff. Chapter 22. A Bargaia. 
Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
RALPH RAEBURN. By Jouy Berwick 


Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia” &c, 3 vols. 


LOVE and MIRAGE. By M. 


Epwanrps, Author of “Kitty” &c. 2 vols. 


THE DOUBLE DUTCHMAN. By CATHARINE 


Curipar, Author of * The Future Marquis” &c. 3 vo! 


JOY. By MayCrommetiy, Author of “Queenie,” 


“Orange Lily,” &c. 3 vols. 


ON the SPUR of the MOMENT. By Jonuy 


MILLs, Author of * The Old English Gentleman” &c, 3 vols. 
WE TWO. By Epya Lyatr, Author of 
“Donovan,” &c. Second and Cheap Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


BetTuam- 


NOTICE.—VEDDER’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
THE RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM, 


with 56 Designs from the Original Drawings by ELIHU VEDDER, the 
renowned American Artist, is nearly ready. 
Subscription price of the work, in 1 vol. 4to. cloth, £5 5s. cash. 
MR. en ng ORIGINAL EDITION is still for Sale, 1 vol. 12mo., (1879), 


rds, 10s. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


THE NILE EXPEDITION. 


LARGE SCALE 


MAP OF THE NILE, 


From Dongola to Khartum, 


PREPARED CHIEFLY FROM MAPS ISSUED BY THE INTELLIGENCE 
BRANCH OF THE WAR OFFICE. 


The Nile is coloured throughout ; an inset Map shows the area of the Map and 
its connexion with Lower Egypt, and a few notes in letterpress are added. 

The Map commences at Sakyet-el-Abd, 150 miles North of Dongola, and includes 
Haonek (the third Cataract), Ambukol, Merawi, Abu-Almed, Berver, Shendy, and 
Khartum, with all intermediate places on the river, together with the Caravan 
Routes of the Desert. Scale, 16 miles to one inch; size, 22 ny 28 inches; 2s. 6d. 
folaed sneet ; post free, 2s. 7d.; unfolded, packed on , post free, 3s.; mounted, 
in cloth case, 5s.; post free, 53. 34, , 


LONDON; EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


MESSRS. ISBISTERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


THE SPIRITS in PRISON, and other Studies 


of the Life after Death. By E. H. Piumpree, D.D., Dean of Wells. Large 
post 8vo. 7s. 6d. {Next week. 

CoxTENTs : Spirits in Prison—Old Testament Bearings—New Testament 
Teachirg—Descent into Hell—Eschatology of Early Church—Salvation of 
Heathen—History of Wider Hope in E: glish Theology—Modern German 
Thought—Prayers for the Dead—Doctrine of TPurgatory—Conditional Im- 
mortality—The Word “ Eternal” &c, 


THE SUNDAY HOME SERVICE: a Buok 


of Short Readings and Prayers for each Sunday Evening in the Year. By 
the Rev. DoxaLD Macro», D.D., the Park Parish, Glasgow, one of Her 
Majesty's Chaplains, Editor of “Good Words” &c. Small demy 8vo. cloth 
extra, 7s, 6d, (/mmediately. 


THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY HOUR. By 


the Rev. BeNJamtn Wavau, Author of “ Sunday Evenings with My Children ” 
&c. Square 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, gilt extra, 7s. 6d. 
(/n a Sew days. 


WICLIF’S PLACE in HISTORY. By Pro- 


fessor Montacu Burrows. New and Revised E lition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
[Now ready. 
“Specially fitted to make the name of Wiclif what it should have heen several generations 
ago, a household word among us....Gives in a limited space such a clear, detailed, and com- 
prehensive presentation of Wiclif and his life as entitles the book to be wide! ‘ta 


THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 


THE GOSPEL and the AGE. By W. C. Macer, 


D D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. Large post 8vo. 73. 6d. 


A BAND of THREE. By L. T. Meane, 


Author of Watcr Gijs'es” &c. Crown’ 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth 
extra, 5s, a few days. 


THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY, 


THE DIVINE ORDER. By the late Tuomas 


Jones. With Introduction by Ropert Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“It isnot difficult to imagine the fasci these di had on the listener.” 
Spectator. 
mpossible to ren is * thou: hi h 
spirit.”"—North British Daily Mail. — 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. By Joun 


Rak, M.A. Large post &vo. 7s. 6d. 

CONTENTS : Introductory—Ferdin :nd Lassalle—Karl Marx—The Federalisnr 
of Carl Marlo—The S ciali-ts of the Chair—Tue Christian Socialists— 
Russian Nibilism—Socialism snd the Social Question—Progress and Poverty — 
Henry George. 

“ Well worth studying." — Times. 
Mr. Rae's excellent volun e...... a useful and ably-written book.""—Saturday Review. 
shes to understan i vhic sting 
a ser questions which are just now attracting a 


3 


FOURTH THOUSAND NOW READY, 


THE YOKE of CHRIST. By A. W. 
TuoroLD, D.D., Lord Bishop of R chester. Crown 8vo. 5-. 
ConreNTs: Marriage—lIllness—Letter Writing—PFiiends—Money—The 
Loss of Friends. 


THE STRENGTH of HER YOUTH. By 


Sanan Doupyery, Author of “Stepping Stones,” “Strangers Yet,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. with lllustrations, cloth extra, 53, [in a@ few days. 


THE PROBLEM of LIFE CONSIDERED. 


By the late Samvet Epcer, B.A, Demy 8vo. w th Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


* Absolutely unconventional in form....... The free talk of a man who bo'dly faced the 
problems of life and’tried to think them out for himself.""~ Lritish Quarteriy Review. 
Just the thing to bring help to thousands of anxious minds." —Graphc. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY in the ENG- 


LISH VILLAGE, By Sarad Tyrer, Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” 
“Lady Bell,’ &c. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

* As an example of character-painting, of the close and delicate representation of the gifts 
and graces, the strugyles and triumphs, of the human beart, * The Nuguenot Family’ has few, 
if any, superiors. Grand’mére Dupuy is the tinest creation of English fiction since Romoia. 
The Parson's daughter would do no di Jit to Oliver Goldsmith.” —JMouraiag J’ost. 


NINTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS with MY CHILDREN. 


By the Rev. BexsAMIN WAUGu. fquare 8vo. with 100 Illustrations, cloth 
extra, 63. 6d. 
“Tle has succeeded so percectly that his book will become a household treasure of great 
value. ""—Spectator. 


CATHOLIC THOUGHTS on the CHURCH 


of CHRIST and the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


CATHOLIC THOUGHTS on the BIBLE and 


THEOLOGY. By the late Freperic Myers, M.A., Perpetual Curate of 
St. Keswick, New Editions, with Marg nal Notes, &c. crown 
each 7s. 6d. 

Extract from a letter written by the late Dean Alford, and published in his 
Memoirs :—* Have you ever seen ‘ Catholic Thoughts,’ by the late Mr. Myers of 
Keswick, two privately-printed volumes, one on the Church of Christ and the 
Church of England, one on the Bible and Theology? Very remarkable, e+pe- 
cially as written 1834-1848, containing the largest views now urged by any 
of us, put out by a devout Christian Churchman,” 


Wa. ISBISTER, LIMITED, £6 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.c. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EARLY BRITAIN. 
NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Huyr. 
Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scartu, Rector 
rington, Somerset. Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 
BRITAIN. By Grant Esq., B.A. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 
“If any reader wishes to ao in a small onem, 4 @ general and popular view of our 


Anzlo-Saxon language, literature, and laws, he cannot do better taan stuly this careful and 
conscientious epitome of those subjects.""—Spectutor. 


CELTIC BRITAIN, By Professor Ruys. Fep. 8vo. with 
2 Maps, cloth boards, 3s. 
“ Much instruction will be found in a small compass." —Daily Chronicle. 
In preparation. 


SCANDINAVIAN BRITAIN. By Mr. F. Yorx Powsett. 
POST-NORMAN FOREIGN INFLUENCES. By H. G: 


Esq. 
DIOCE SAN HISTORIES. 


This series, which will emb when anf jocese in England and Wales, wi!l 

Mt 7. contain much val formation contents should be found useful by 

all.” — Times, 


NORWICH. B 


8vo. with Map, cl: 


Fep. 8vo. with 


NEW VOLUMES. 
the Rev. Aveusrus Jxrssorr, D.D. Fep. 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


WINCHESTER. By the Rev. W. 
8vo. with Map, clcth boards, 3s. 


THE HOME LIBRARY. 
A Series of Books illustrative of Church History, &e., specially, but not excl 
NEW VOLUME. 
RICHELIEU. we Gustave Masson, Esq, Crown 8vo. cloth 


, each 33. 6d. (Ready shortly. 
Seventecn other Vo! umes have been already published, 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
[A ane 0 present the chief races of Europe as ay out out of prehistwic 
poe pd = by their earliest recorde: he Literature dealt 
a peri trom its b until the “Middie Ages.) 
ANGLO-SAXON LITERAT URE. By the Rev. Prof. Earte, 


Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


Bennam, B.D. Fep. 


ively, adapted 


“ Is almost a perfect model of a pepaler handbook......-... It will ily be read through 

w th enjoy yee by ay persons who never suspected that they could feel any interest in fs 
ject."— Ath 
wes a delightful book jn its way, and ons which can hardly fail to interest both the scholar 
aud the general reader.”’— Saturday Keview. 
SLAVONIC LITER: RATURE. By W. R. Morr, M.A. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 

* ‘Tlis book will supply an introduction to a systematic study of Slavonic lite.a- 

ture.""—Scotsman, 
*,* Others in preparation. 
HEROES OF SCIENCE. 
NEW VOLUME, 


MECHANICIANS, By T. C. Lewis. Crown 8yo. cloth boards, 
= The folluwing Volumes have been already published : 


CIIEMISTS. By M. M. Parrison Murr, » F. Caius 


College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. with several D:agrams, cl 


BUTANISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, and GEOLOGISTS. By Pro- 


fessor P, Duscax,F.R.S. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 4s. 


ASTRONOMERS. By E. J. C. Morroy, B.A., Scholar of St. 


John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. with Diagrams, cloth boards, 43. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 


(The wit of this Series is to bring readers face to face with the sources of Early ry 
, and thus enable them to obtain a more intelligent grasp of the subject than 
be had’ trom second-hand compilations.) 


ITALY. By Ueo Batzanr. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 4s. 


“ Its literary merits are very iderable.""—Scut. 


ENGLAND. By James GarrpNEr, Author of “ The Life and 
Reign of Richard III." &c. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 


The book is we! ont done, and makes a very addition to the stock of 
histor.c manuals.”* 


FRANCE. By Gustave Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic., Assistant- 
Master and Librarian of Harrow School, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 4s. 
“Full of exceedingly interesting and valuable matter.”—Guardiaa. 
%_* Others in preparation. 


DADDY DARWIN'S DOVECOT. J. Author 


of Small 4to. paper 
Boards, 1 


NeW SERIES of VERSE BOOKS. By J. H. Ewrne, Author 
cf Jackanapes ” &e. w ith Coloured Illustrations by R. André. Small ito. orva- 
mntal paper boards, each 

LITTLE BOY AND 

THE BLUE BELLS ON THE LEA. 

VAPA POODLE, AND OTUER PETs. 


DOLL’'S HOUSEKEEPING, 
TONGUES IN TREES. 
TOUCH HIM IF YOU DARE, 


JACKANAPES. By Juttaya Horattra Ewrxe. Small 4to. 
with Seventeen Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott, paper cover, Is. 
LLUE and RED; or, the Discontented Lobster. By J. IT. 


Ewrss. With Illustrations by André, printed in Colours. Ornamental paper boards, 
price 3s. 6d, 


»IX STORY BOOKS, Illustrated by R. Anpré, and printed 


in Colours. Paper boards, each 6d. 


LITTLE BLOSSOM. A Book of Child Fancies. Coloured 
Tilustrations, with Descriptive Letterpress. By R. Fep. ornamental 
} ayer boards, glazed, 3s. 6d, 


LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CIHARING CROSS 


MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, 
THE LIBRARY EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME. 


MR. STORMONTH’S 
DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory. 


EMBRACING SCIENTIFIC AND OTHER TERMS, NUMEROUS FAMILIAR 
TERMS, AND A COPIOUS SELECTION OF OLD ENGLISH 
WORDS, TO WHICH ARE APPENDED LISTS OF SCRIPTURE 
AND OTHER PROPER NAMES, ABBREVIATIONS, 

AND FOREIGN WORDS AND PHRASES, 


By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH, 
THE PRONUNCIATION CAREFULLY REVISED BY THE 


Rev. P. H. PHELP, M.A. Cantab. 
Royal 8vo. handsomely bound in half morocco, 31s. 6d. 


OPINIONS OF THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN PRESS. 


The Times says : “ This may serve in great ‘Measure the pur, ofan 3 <qacenthe. 
It gives lucid and suce net defi | terms in science and art, in law en 
medicine. We have the explanation of words and phrases most pe ple, 
wonder.ully comprehensive and out-of-the-way research eed only add, that the 
dictionary appears in all its departments to have been brought down to meet "the latest 
oy £9 he day. and that it is admirably printed.” 

e Pall Ma/l Gazette says : “ The pronunciation of every word is given, the symbols em- 
*" for marking the sounds be ng commendably clear.. . After the pronunciation comes 
the etymology. It has, we think, been well mancene, pao dina the matter is, ou the whole, 
chosen asit is compressed a 

master says: “ It the most cakes wdictionary with which we are 


queinted.” 

‘The Scotsmon says : “ There can be no question that the work when completed will form 
one of the best and most serviceable works of reference of its class...... t is admirably 
adapted to meet the requirements of every ordinary reader, and there are few occasions of 
special reference to which it will not be found The necessarily 
brie’, but they are almost always clear and pointed peoces A word of praise is ‘due ' to the beauty 
and clearness of the printing.” 


he evidence of extensive schola tie 


as well 
The /hiladelphia Times says: “Its merits will be di 
bees takes its place among our standard and best English Senet sats 
he Boston Gazette says : ** There can > but little doubt that, when completed, the work 
will be one of the most serviceable and most accurate that English lexicography hos yet 
produced for general use." 
The Toronto G.obe says : “In every respect this is one of the best works of the kind in the 
uage. 


ded until the 


This day is published, 


MADAGASCAR; its History and People. By 


the Rev. Henry W. Laevaa, some years Missionary in East Madagascar. Po-t. 
8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


This day is published, 


A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH 


HONDURAS. By Mania Sotrera. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s, 6d, 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 


THE BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 


Dov and Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Fourteenth 
Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s, 


MISS BROWN: 


a Novel. By Veryon Lez, 


Author of ** Euphorion,” “ Belcaro,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, oa 
This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 
NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. Ry G. ‘Guumeren 
Davies, Antbor of “ The Swan and her Crew.” New Edition, crown 8vo- 
with Illustrations, Gs. 

“ Tt is doubtless the it, as well as the most interesting of all Gesorigtions of the 
Broads, and will preserve = memory of a paradise for naturalists and sportsm 


Lan and Water. 
** Tlis book is full of pleasant re~ ding, oven wer those to whom nature has S nied all love for 
fishing and amateur yachting........ ne weleomed everywhere by all who can relish 
healthy writing upon healthy topics.” Spectator 
“It is one of the most interesting books of f its class we have ever seen, and will be an in- 
valuxble addition to tue library of the syactman, whether his fancy inclines to fishing, shov:- 
ing, or yachting, as it touches upon all three. It is written in a most t, chatty styie, 
and wii prove both interesting and instructive to a classes of readers.” 
ildfowlers’ Ilustrated Sporting Times. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 


THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. By L. B. 


Author of “ Troublesome Daughters,” “‘ Cousins,” “ Smith: a 
Part of his Life,” &c. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: How to Grow 


and Show Them. By S. ReyNo_ps Canon of Lincoln. Eighth Edition, 
revised, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
= We welcome the new edition of Mr. Reyno'ds Iole's charming ‘ Book about Roses.’"" 


London Guardian. 
* It is enriched by the results of recent experiment: made by the author upon an exten-ive 
scale. it not merely an excellent manual for amateur rosc-growers, but also 
re." Tim 
. His work 1 may now be considered the most complete guide to this interesting branch of 
floricultural art."—Saturduy Keview. 


MR. MONTENELLO: a Romance of the 


(/mmediately. 


. 


43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 26 ST. GEORGE'S PLACE, S.W.; 
135 NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. ies 


Civil Service. By W. A. BAILtig HaMiLtoy, 3 vols. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND _— 
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'W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0.’S 


NEW LIST. 


Thick demy Svo. Illustrated, 16s. 


Of Mr. CHARLES MARVIN’S RECONNOI- 


TRING CENTRAL ASIA : Pioneering Adventures in the Region lying 
between Russia and India . 


The ACADEMY says: “ The work of recent explorers, from Vambéry to Lessar, and in- 
eluding such other brilliant names as Cols. Macgregor and Valentine Baker, Capt. Burnaby 
and J. A. MacGahan, is resumed, and the distinctive features of each carefully discziminated.”* 

The GRAPHIC says: “ In these pages there is adventure and romance erough for twenty 
novels. One of the best stories in the book—and there are many good ones—is that of how 
Col. a isguised as an Armenian horse-dealer, met O'Donovan and lived beside him 
three weeks.” 


Demy 8vo with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


Of Rev. JAMES HILLOCK’S HARD 


BATTLES for LIFE and USEFULNESS (an Autobiographic Record, with 
an Introduction by Rev. Dr. Surru, Authorjof “ Olrig Grange ”) 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says : “ It is the story of a man who has fought his way up in 
spite of i ble obstacles. The practical suzgestions are entitled to careiul consideration. 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW says : “ It is a story of much interest, fruitful in solid 
and i strange experi and in helpful lessons of many sorts.” 


' The FREEMAN says: “ The book will be an incentive to multitudes.” 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


Of Dr. WRIGHT’S ADVENTURES in 
SERVIA: Experiences of a Medical Free Lance among the Bashi-Bazouks 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says : “ Whoever takes up Dr. Wright's book must be 
= dull or in a very ill humour if he does not get a great many - hearty laughs out 
of it—and he may also learn a good de.! by the way about the ways of life and the modes of 
thought of these young and vigorous Eastern nationalities.” 

The CHRISTIAN WORLD says: “The book is ‘ar better worth reading than many more 

f travel, rtaining book.” 


pretentious volumes of travel........ A ravy, witty, and in every way ente: 


Thick demy 8vo. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


Of Rev. HILDERIC FRIEND'S FLOWERS 
and FLOWER LORE (of which a Second Edition in 1 vol. 10s. 6d. is now ready) 
The TIMES speaks as “ A full study ofa very ‘ascinating subject........ His two attractive 


volumes form a perfect ury of curious and out-of-the-way flower learning. We find 
also very copious critical and bibliographic! notes, with full indices........ Altogether, the 
work is an i t and exh ive one, and ies a distinct place of its own.” 


AMONG NEW NOVELS. 
Of Mr. W. SIME’S THE RED ROUTE; 


or, Saving a Nation (By the Author of “ King Capital.” 3 vols.) 


The SPECTATOR says: “* The Red Route’ is not quite first-rate...... but we freely forgive 
Mr. Sime for the humours of Irish patriotis:» and secret societies, for Father John attached to 
Treland, but attached still more to the bottlh. or O Gee the astute * Constitutional’ orator 
and agitator, for the Irish-America ; man o action, * General’ Gorton ; above all, Beatrice 
Lynch, the fascinating widow, and Finn « ‘Li icn, a sort of Barry en as yet unspotted 
by the world, are real valuable additions to the portrait-gallery of Irish fiction.” 


Of Miss ABDY-WILLIAMS’S TWO IFS 


(3 vols.) 

The GLOBE says: “ The story is certainly one to be read.” 

The DAILY NEWS says: “ Novels of 30 much freshness, gocd feeling, and quiet taste are 
not common.,....... It is a wholesome story...... interesting, playful, and sweet, with graceful 
descriptive scenes laid in Devonshire."’ 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: * The principal characters are all it and 
anafieeted and thoroughly nice, right-minded people into the barguin.” “=r 


Of Mrs. CHURCHILL’S FROM CONVENT 


to ALTAR (2 vols.) 

The T7MES says: “ Mrs. Churchill exhib ts much pathos and good taste in her naivel 
written tale. Daisy,the heroine, surnamed ‘Littie Gum-Cystus,’ is a timid, impulsive, a | 
—~ , mcm creature who thorougiily wins our sy mpathy in her little storms passion or 
grief.” 


The WHITFHALL REVIEW says: “It is a clever, fresh story, with many touches of 
humour and glints and sparks of real wit.” i 


Of Mr. ULICK J. BURKE’S COULEUR de 


ROSE (2 vols.) 
Cc T JOURNAL says: “E line of the two volumes is worth reading...... 
Hehas to say that is fresh and amusing.” 
The ATHEN ZUM says: “ We has a lively and rollicking style.much good sense and 
knowledge of the world. cud a keen ayppreci .tiun for sport and life.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
CASSANDRA: a Novel. By Mrs. GrorGcE 


Consett, Author of “The Missing Note,” “A r’s Life,” &c. 3 vols. 


CYPRESS BEACH : a Novel. 


Bascock. 2 vols. 


AT HOME in the TRANSVAAL: Experi- 


ences of Colonial Life. By Mrs. Canny-Hogson, Author of “My Farm in 
the Karoo.” 2 vols. 


By W. H. 


SORROWFUL YET LUCKY. By Anriry 


DE VALVEDRE, Author of “At Dusk.” 3 vols. 


WITH the BEST INT! NTIONS: a Thought- 
Reading Story. By Joun BickervyKe, M.A, 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


NEW EDITION, ENTIRELY RE-WRITTEN, OF 
THE CHEAPEST ENCYCLOPZDIA EVER PUBLISHED. 


BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLO- 


PZADIA of UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. New and Revised Edition, 
containing several hundreds of New Articles, comprising Geography, History, 
Biography, Art, Science, and Literature, and containing 4,000 pages, 50,000 
Articles, and 2,000 Engravings and Coloured Maps. Comple‘e in 4 vols. royal 
8vo. cloth gilt or half roan, 42s.; or half calf or half russia, £3 3s. 

“ We know of no book which in such small compass gives so much information."'"—Scotsman- 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON THE VIOLIN. 


r 
VIOLIN-MAKING: as it Was and as it Is. 
A Practical, Theoretical, and Historical Treatise on the Science and Art of 
Violin-making. Preceded by an Essay on the Violin, and its position as a 
Musical Instrument. By Ep. HERON-ALLEN, Demy 8vo. with Photographs, 
Folding Plates, and 200 Engravings in the Text, clotb gilt, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of CHARLES LEVER. By W. 
F.S.A. New and thorough'y Revised Edition. Demy 8vo. 
“A useful aon to literary history, and full of 


THE CHILDREN'S FINE-ART GIFT BOOK FOR 1884, 


. 
QUACKS: The Story of the Ugly Duckling. 
After HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Told in Verse, and beautifully Illustrated, 
with Coloured Pictures by Marion M. Wingrave. 4to. pictorial boards, és. ; 
cloth gilt, 63, 
“Exquisite as a work of art...... The beautiful coloured p'ctures, the delightful verse, and 
the instructive moral make it a prize indeed.""—-Christian World. 


' NEW EDITION, RE-WRITTEN THROUGHOUT. 


BEETON’S DICTIONARY of UNIVERSAL 


INFORMATION: Science, Art. and Literature. An entirely New and 
Revised Edition, re-written throughout, with Hundreds of New Articles. 
Complete in One Volume, comprising about 2,000 Pages, 4,000 Columns, 
25,000 complete Articles, Royal 8vo, half-leather, 18s, 


Uniform with the above. 


BEETON’S DICTIONARY of UNIVERSAL 


INFORMATION: Geography, History, and Biography. Complete in One 
Volume, comprising about 1,800 Pages, 2,600 Columns, 25,000 complete 
Articles. Royal 8vo. with Maps, balf-leather, 183. 


“A bination of cy, P and ch 


ining matter."—<Acad 


” 
Glasgow Herald. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES, for 


Universal Reference ; Relating to all Ages and Nations. Containing about 
10,000 distinct Articles and 90000 Dates and Facts. Seventeenth Edition, 
Enlarged, Corrected, ani Revised throughout, medium $vo. cloth, 18s.; half 
calf, 24s. ; full or t ee calf, 31s. 6d. 

Ents Tee {Universal But Retezence in a moderate compass,that we know of in the 


THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD 


MANAGEMENT. Comprising 1,350 pages, 4,000 Recipes and Instructions, 
1,000 Engravings, and New Coloured Cookery Plates. Improved and 
Envlarged Edition (397th Thousand), strongly bound, 7s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, 8s. 6d.; half calf, 10s, 6d. 


A NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF 


THE COMPLETE WORKS of THOMAS 


HOOD: containing all the Writings of the Author; also the “ Memorials of 
Tom Hood.” With all the Original Illustrations by Hood, Cruikshank, 
Leech, &c., numbering nearly One Thousand. 11 vols, demy 8vo. £4 2s. 6d. ; 
half calf or half morocco, £5 lds. 6d, 


THE BEST BOOK FOR AMATEURS IN THE CONSTRUCTIVE ARTS. 


EVERY MAN His OWN MECHANIC : 


being a Complete Guide for Amateurs in Carpentry, Joinery, and Building 
pg a Demy 8vo. with about 750 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half 
calf, 12s. 

“ A complete ‘ vade-mecum ’ of the subjects upon which it treats.” Daily Telegraph. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to Good 


Health, Long Life, and the Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. 
Editei by GkorGE BLACK, M.B. Kdin. Royal 8vo., accurately illustrated by 
45v Engravings, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s, 

“ The work is worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce real good.” — A thenceum. 


NEW EDITION, INCLUDING THE NEW BANKRUPTCY ACT. 


EVERYBODY’s LAWYER (Beeton’s Law 


Book). Revised by a Barrister. Comprising upwards of 14,600 Statements of 
the Law. With a full Index of 27,000 References. Crown 8vo. 1,680 pp. 
cloth gilt, price 7s, 6d. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


RE-ISSUE IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. Complete in 12 Parts, 
Part IL. now read, 


POPULAR SCIENTIF RECREATIONS. 


Translated and Enlarge: from ‘ Les Récréations Scientifiques” of M. Gaston 
Tissandier. With 900 Engravings. 
“Science not only made easy, but rendered absolutely delightful."— Western Morning News” 


RE-ISSUE IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. Complete in 12 Parts. 
Part I. now ready. 


HAYDN’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE. By 


the la e Epwin Lancaster, M.D., F.R.S. With Appendix on Sick Nursing 
and Mothers’ Management, and 32 pages of Engravings, 
*,* A Complete Catalogue of WARD, LOCK, & Co.’s PUBLICATIONS, comprising 
2,000 diferent Works, mall departmen s of Literature, sent post free on application. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 
NEW YORK: BOND STREET. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For NOVEMBER. 
Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


ADSTONE. 
SOME ANCIENT ORGANS OF PUBLIC OPINION. By Professor zBB, 
Is THE BILL? By Aurion Ai 
'S LIFE IN LUNDON. By Gs. 
THE FUTURE OF INDUSTRY. By Wantxe, 
INDIA. ILI. The Mohammedan Question. By WiLrRip 
WORD ON THE SUGAR BOUNTIES. By Gronce Bapes-Pownt. 
IRISH AND THE GOVERNMENT. By 
OF CROSSWAYs. Chapters 1518. By GEORG 
(ODERATION AND TOTAL ABSTINENCE. By SUTTON SHAurE. 
EBBEL, 
OME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


LORD BLOOMFIELD’S MISSION to the 


eure BERNADOTTE. By GeorGiana, Baroness BLOOMFIELD, Author 
“Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic Life.” 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 
[November 6, 


THE ARMIES of the NATIVE STATES 


of INDIA. Reprinted from the Times by permission, Crown 8vo. 
[This day, 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON’S LETTERS and 


DESPATCHES, a Selection from. With Explanat Notes. By Captain the 
Hon. D. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 423, 


LOUDON: a Sketch of the Military Life 


of Gideon Ernest, Freiherr von Loudon, sometime Generalis-imo of the 
Austrian Forces. By Colonel G. B. MALLEson, C.S.I. Large crown 8vo, with 
Maps, 4s. Forminga New Volume of * ume of “ Military Biographies.” 


A POLITICIAN in TROUBLE about his 


SOUL. By AusEnon HERBERT. Gums 8vo. 4s, 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY. By | FREDERIC 


Harrison, Professor Beesty, RicuarD CoNGREVE, and others. New 
Edition, crown 2s, 6d. 


MEMORIALS of MILLBANK. By Major 


ARTHUR eee, New Edition, 1 vol. demy Svo. with numerous Lilus- 
trations, 12s. 


THE GREAT REPUBLIC. By Sir Lever 


Henry Grirrix, K.C.S1. New Edition, with Alterations and Additions, 
crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE SOUTH KENSINGTON ART HANDBOOKS. 
ENGLISH EARTHENWARE: a Handbook 


to the Wares made in England during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries, as illustrated by specimens in the National Collections. By 
Professor A. H. Cuurcn. Crown 8vo, with 65 Illustrations. Published for 
the Committee of Council on Education. [Vert week. 


FRENCH POTTERY. By Pavur Gasnautt 


and EpovarD GARNIER. With Illustrations and Marks. Crown 8vo. Published 
for the Committee of Council on Education. [Next week, 


RUSSIAN ART and ART OBJECTS in 


RUSSIA: a Handbook to the Reproductions of Goldsmith’s Work and other 
Art Treasures from that Country in the South Kensington Museum. By 
ALFRED MasKELt. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. Publi-hed for 
the Committee of Council on Education. [Next week. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Y PERCY FITZGERALD. 


PUPPETS : a Romance. By Percy Firz- 


GERALD, Author of “Bella Donna,” “ Never Forgotten,” &c. 3 vols. crown 
8vo. (This day. 
BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


THE ROSERY FOLK. By Georce Manvitie 


Fenn, Author of “The Parson o’ Dumford,” ‘The Vicar'’s People,” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. (Tuesduy next, 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 87 vols. small crown 8vo. cloth, each 2s, 


SARTOR RESARTUS. PAST AND PRESENT. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
LIFE OF JOHN sTERLING. LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’s LETTERS | FREDERICK THE GREAT. 10 vols. 
AND SPEECHES. 5 vols. WILHELM MEISTER. 3 vols. 
ON a AND HERO WOR- | TRANSLATIONS FROM MUSUS, 
TIECK, AND RICHTER, 2 vols, 
cRITICAL =< t~ MISCELLANEOUS | EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY, JOHN 
ES3AYS. 7 vols. KNOX, AND GENERAL INDEX. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


THE “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION. Complete, with 
Life by Jonn Forster. 23 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, £4 3:, 


PICKWICK PAPERS. 4s. CHRISTMAS STORIES, from /ouse- 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 4s. hold Words. 3s. 6d. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 4s. A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 33. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 4s. SKETCHES BY “BOZ.” 3s. 6d. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 4s. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 3s. 6d. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 4s. AMERICAN NOTES AND _ RE- 

LITTLE DORRIT. 4s. PRINTED PIECES, 3s. 6d. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 4s. 

BARNABY RUDGE. 3s, 6d. UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 3s. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 3s. 6d. GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 3s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF ENG-| HARD TIMES AND PICTURES 
LAND. 3s. 6d. FROM ITALY. 3s. 

EDWIN DROOD AND OTHER | LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS.. By 
STORIES. 3s. 6d. Joun FousTer, 2 vols. 7s. 


OLIVER TWIST, 3s. 61, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRILTTA STREET, W.C. 


ii 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For NOVEMBER 1884, 
CONTENTS: 
A CORRECTED PICTURE OF THE HIGHLANDS. By His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL. 


THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND VERSUS THEIR NAVAL OFFICIALS. By H, 0, 
ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


THE SISTERS OF THIBET. By Laurence OLIpHayt. 

WHAT WILL THE PEERS DO? By the Right Hon. Lord BRABOURSR, 
FAUST : “Ein Fragment.” By Nixa KENNARD. 

STATE-AIDED EMIGRATION : its Necessity, By Lord BRABAZON. 
KARLSBAD. By W. Fraser Raz. 

OVER-PRESSURE. By Sypyry Buxtox, M.P. 


LAST WORDS ON AGNOSTICISM AND THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. By 
HEGBERT SPENCER. 


LORD NORTHBROOK’S MISSION. By Epwarp Dicey. 
NOTE TO ARTICLE ON “ VISIBLE APPARITIONS.” 


A PORTFOLIO OF EIGHTY-ONE PLATES. 


ART ANATOMY. By River, M.D. 


Folio, £3 10s, 

This work comprises nearly Nine Hundred Drawings, illustrating in the 
fullest manner the ethnological, bony, anatomical, and artistic construction, 
movement (both simple and composite), and purposes of the human form, as 
well as the expression of the passions, with full explanatory text on the same 
page with the drawings. The drawings are for the most part in outline, 


To be completed in 6 vos, large crown Svo. with Frontispieces and Vignette, 
THE WORKS of EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


With an Intrcduction and a Memoir by Ricuarp Henry Sropparp. 
Vols. I. and II. containing the Life, the Poems, and the First Portion of 
the Tales, now ready, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5a, 


SHAKSPERE and MONTAIGNE: an Endea- 


vour to Explain the Tendency of “ Hamlet” from Allusions in Contemporary 
Works. By Jacos Felts. 


Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SACRED LYRICS. 


(The Parchment Library. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 


THE PERUVIANS at “HOME. By GerorGE 


R. Fitzroy 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE ORIGIN of CULTIVATED PLANTS. 


By ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE. [International Scientific Series, 
New and Cheaper Edition in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS and the BROTHERS 


of COMMON LIFE, By the Rev. S. KeTrLewe tu, M.A. 

“The bicgraphical history which Mr. Kettlewell has constructed from practically hidden 
sources is both valuable and interesting........ In addition to the value of this biography asa 
storehouse of domestic and persona! detail from the religious ~ of the middle ages, it forms a 
contribution of some weight to the fuller understandi great movement 

mation." —Suturday Review. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 
FRANK LEWARD. Edited by Cuas. Bampton. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


HOMOLOGY of ECONOMIC JUSTICE: an 


Essay. By AN East InvIA MgrcHant, Showing that Political Economy is 
Sophistry, and Landlordism Usurpation and Illegality. 


DR. GEORGE MACDONALD'S LATEST NOVEL. 


DONAL GRANT: a Novel. By GEORGE 


MacponaLD. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown with Yrontis- 
piece, 6s, 
Demy 8vo. 6s, 


PARADISE LOST. By Muirroy. 


Books I.—VI. The mutilations of the text emended, the punctuation revi-ed, 
and all ae presented, with Notes and Preface ; a short Essay on 
the Intellectual Value of Milton's Works, By "Dr. MATTHIAS MoLL, 
sometime ‘Editor of ** The Times of India.” 

(Books VII. to XII. in preparation, 


2 vols. large crown 8vo. parchment, bevelled boards, printed on hand-made 
paper, 21s. 


THE JERUSALEM DELIVERED of TOR- 


QUATO TASSO. Translated into English Verse by Sir Jonn Kincston 
James, Bart., M.A. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


VAGABUNDULI LIBELLUS. By 


ADDINGTON Symonps, Author of “ Animi Figura,” “ Many Moods,” &c, 
3 vols, small crown 8vo. cloth extra, each 63. 


J 
AUBREY DE VERE’s POETICAL WOKKS. 
Vol. I. THE SEARCH AFT«R PROSERPINE, and OTHER PUEMS 
CLASSICAL and MEDITATIVE. 
Vol. Il. THE LEGENDS OF ST. PATRICK and LEGENDS OF IRELAND's 
HEROIC AGE. 
Vol II] ALEXANDER THE GREAT, ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBUKY, 
aud OTHER POEMS. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
SOMNIA MEDICcI. By Joun A. 
Now ready, 6d, 


WHAT IS EDUCATION ? By Boxamy Paice, 


D.C.L., Professor of Political Economy, Reprinted from * Tix 
Princetown Review.” 
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RICHARD BENTLEY SON'S LIST 


NEW WORKS. 


EDITED BY LORD BRABOURNE. 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to her 


RELATIONS, 1796-1815. Hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by the Right Hon. Lord Brasounne. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 
with Frontispieces, 24s. 

BY MR. SERJEANT BALLANTINE. 


FROM the OLD WORLD to the NEW; 


including Experiences of a Recent Visit to the United State:, and a T.ip to 
the Mormon Country. By Mr. SenJeanr BaLLanTine, Author of Some 
of a Barrister.” Domy 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 


BY EDMUND YATES. 


EDMUND YATES: his. Recollections and 


EXPERIENCES. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Vignettes, 30s. 
[Just ready. 
BY A. J. WEISE. 


A HISTORY of the DISCOVERIES of 
. AMERICA down to the Year 1525. By Arntuvr JAMES Weiss, M.A. 1 vol. 
demy _ with Maps reproduced in facsimile from the originals. 


[Just ready. 
BY LADY WILDE. 


DRIFTWOOD from SCANDINAVIA. By 


Francesca, Lady Wits. 1 vol. large crown 8vo. 9s, 
BY C. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


THE TROTTINGS of a“ TENDER FOOT” 


in SPITZBERGEN and BRITISH COLUMBIA. By Cuive 
WOLtey, F.R.G.S., Author of “Sport in the Crimea and Caucasus.” 1 vol. 
{ immediately, 


crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
BY J. J. HISSEY. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY through 


ENGLAND and WALES. By James Joun Hissry. Demy sro. with 
Frontispiece, 14s. 
ANONYMOUS, 


LETTERS from HELL. Newly translated 


from the German, With an Introduction by Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FIRST VIOLIN” &c. 


PERIL. 


Ry JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of “Probation,” “ The Wellficlds,” * Kith and Kin,” &c. 
3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FASCINATION.” 


OUT of THEIR ELEMENT. By Lady 


MARGARET MAJENDIE. 

“Out of their Element’ is a very good book. The situations are numerous, well 
connected and smartly brought on ; the dialogue is excellent, and the characters are 
capital. The best of all, Jacqueline St. Leger, a tomboy of the most amiable and 
lady-like type, who finds her fate in a precise and rather priggish, but by no means 
-evil person named Roger Fitzroy, is quite delightful. The best scene of all—a scene 
almost rising to genius—is where Lady St. Leger quarrels, or nearly quarrels, with 
her life-long friends, the Daltons, because her son has fallen in love with Bianca.” 

Pall Mali Gaze'te, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO SURRENDER.” 


RAYMOND’S ATONEMENT. By the Author 
by 


of “Success,” ‘Under a Charm,” &c, Translated Mrs. Curistiy 
INA 


“ The story is original and graphic........ How the priest keeps alive the hatred 
of the peasantry for the Baron and keeps Anna and Raymond apart is well told, and 
the dénouement in which Raymond atones for his father’s cruelty is dramatically 
conceived. The sketches of the grand German mountain scenery, in which the 
scene of the story is laid, lend it a picturesque charm. The tale appeals pr:ncipally 
to the interest and imagination of English readers.”— Glove. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE WHITE WITCH. 


“If the anonymous author of ‘The White Witch ’ had pursued any other vocation 
than that of literature, she would decidedly have mistaken her v ion, for she was 
as unerringly born to make her mark in the world of fiction as Cesar was to conquer 
worlds....... There is a delicate finish about this author’s work which makes her 
aloubly welcome, and the book has the power of enchaining one's attention in such a 
manner that the reader scarcely likes to put it down.” — Whitehall Review, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIFE IN THE FIELDS” &c, 


THE DEWY MORN. By Ricuarp Jezrrenirs, 


Author of “ Red Deer” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“*The Dewy Morn’ is written from end to end i kind of 1 cannot 
and Res rarely been equalled for beauty."— Fenity Fair. be 


STANDARD WORKS. 


BY PROFESSOR THEODOR MOMMSEN. 


THE HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest 


Times to the Period of its Decline. By Professor THEODOR MOMMSEN. 
Translated (with the Author's sanction and Additions) by the Rev. P. W. 
Dicxsox. With an Introduction by Dr, Scumrrz, 

The POPULAR EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. £2 6s. 6d.; or separately, 
Vols. I. and IL., 21s. ; Vol. 111., 10s. 6d. ; Vol. 1V., with Index, 15s. 

Also a LIBRARY EDITION, 4 vols. demy 8vo. £3 153. These Volumes 
ave not sold separately. 


BY PROFESSOR MAX DUNCKER. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 
the German of Professor MAx Duxcxer, by Appott, M.A., LL.D., 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 6 vols. demy 8vo. Each volume can be obtained 
separately, price 21s. ‘ 


BY PROFESSOR ERNST CURTIUS. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE. From the 


Earliest Time down to 337 n.c. From the German of Professor Erxst 
Ccntivs. By A. Warp, M.A. 5 vols. demy 8vo. with Index, £4 1s. ; 
each Volume separately, 183, 


LY ADOLPHE THIERS. . 


THE HISTORY of the FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION, from 1789 t> 1801. By Turers. ‘Translated by 
FREDERICK SHOBERL. 5 vols. demy 8vo. with 41 fine Engravings and Pur- 
traits of the most eminent personages in the Revolution, engraved 
by W. Greatbach, 363. 


“ Unquestionably the best history of the French Revolution.” —Sun. 
BY WILLIAM JAMES, 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 


BRITAIN, from the Declaration of War by France in 1793 to the Accession of 
George IV. By WitLiaM JAMES. With a Continuation of the History down 
to the Battle of Navarino, By Captain Cuamuzr, 6 vols. crown 8vo. with 
Portraits, 36s. 
“ This book is one of which it is not too high praise to assert that it approaches 
as nearly to perfection in its own line as any historical work perhaps ever did.” 
Edinburgh Review, 


BY SIR EDWARD CREASY. 


THE HISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS, 


from the Beginning of their Empire to Recent Time, 1250-1873. By Sir 
Epwarp Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. New and Revised Editivn, 
being the Fifth, crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ Of all the histories of the Turks this is by far the best.”—Spectator. 


BY SIR EDWARD CREASY. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 


the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir Epwarp Creasy, late 
Chief Justice of Ceylon. Twenty-ninth Kdition, crown 8vo. with Plans, 63. 


Also a LIBRARY EDITION, 8vo. with Plans, 10s. 6¢. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF M. MIGNET. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 
From the French of M. Micxer. By ANDREW ScoBLE. Crown 8yvo. with 
2 Portraits, 6s. 
“ The standard authority on the subject.”— Daily News. 
“ A good service done to historical accuracy.”—AMorning Post. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF M. GUIZOT. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
From.tbe French of M.GuizoTr. By ANDREW ScosBLe, Crown 8vo. with 4 
Portraits, 63. . 

“ M. Guizot bas unravelled Cromwell's character with singular skill. No one, in 
our opinion, has drawn his portrait with equal truth.”—Quarterly Review. 


BY FRANK BUCKLAND, 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Frank Bucktanp. Popular Edition, with Illustrations. 4 vols. small 
crown 8yo, 14s, Each volume can be had separately, 3s, 6d. 
“ These most fascinating works on natural history.”—Morning Post, 


BY AMEDE£E GUILLEMIN. 


THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. By AmMepks GuILLEMIN. Edited by J. Norman 
Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Revi-ed Edition, embodying all the Lat st Discoveries in 
Astronomical Science. Demy 8vo. with over 200 Illustrations, 12s, 


BY LOUIS FIGUIER. 


THE DAY after DEATH; or, the Future 


Life Revealed by Science. By Louis Ficuren, Author of “ The World Lefore 
Deluge.” A New Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 3s. 6d, 


BY THE LATE CONNOP THIRLWALL, D.D. 


LETTERS toa FRIEND. By the late Connor 


THIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop of St. David's, and Edited by the late Dean 
omnes New and much Enlarged Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 
price 
“ One of the most interesting collections of letturs in the English language. ” 
St. James's Gazelle. 
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